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"their chances of making a livelihood.””"—W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


__ “NATIONAL” 

ene TYPEWRITER 

= Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Or Money Refunded. -. 


Embodies every good quality found 
in other standard writing machines, 
and has many points of superiority all 
. | its own. 

; ' Standard Keyboard. Automatic Tabulator. Write for illustrated pamphlet, giving 


PERFECT ENVELOPE GUIDE. | special features, etc. 
ASK FOR SEECIMEN OF ILLUMI- | — In writing mention THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
| JourRNAL, and we will send you a “ Colambian” 


| ‘Highest Possible Quality. Lowest Price. Calendar, good for 250 years. 
|| NATIONAL: TYPEWRITER GO., “*##isvetinin Pa” 
Sold all over the World. 
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'T is one of the most remarkable facts of 


our time that those older nations from 
which some of us propose to borrow our 
habit of disregard for the Lord’s day are 
striving at this very moment with: most 
impressive earnestness to restore the ear- 
lier sacredness of thatday. In Germany, 
in Switzerland and in France there are 
already organizations of serious and 
thoughtful men who are seeking to ban- 
ish the Continental Sunday. They have 
seen on the other hand, as one may see in 
France to-day, that the removal of the 
sacred sanctions, which, with us, hold the 
first, day of the week in a kind of chaste 
reserve, has resulted not merely in de- 
grading it to the level of a vulgar holiday, 
but also of degrading and enslaving him 
for whom its privileges were, most of all, 
designed—the wearied, overworked, and 
poorly-paid laboring man. They have 
seen that in such a capital as Paris it has 
already come to pass that the working 
man’s Sunday is often as toilsome a day 
as any other, and that since the law no 
longer guards the day from labor the 
capitalist and contractor no longer spare 
or regard the laborer. He is a person 
out of whom the most is to be got, and if 
he can work six days he may as well 
work the seventh also; so long as there is 
nothing to forbid it. 


Such a condition of | 


things may not directly threaten those of | 


us who are protected by wealth from the 
necessity of daily labor; but, if ours is 
this more favored condition, all the more 
do we owe it to our brother man who is 
less favored, to see to it that he shall have 
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every sanction with which the law can 
furnish him to guard his day of rest from 
being perverted and revolutionized into a 
day of toil. And if he himself does not 
see that the more we assimilate Sun- 
day to other days by the amusements, the 
occupations, the teaching and reading and 
thinking with which we fill it, the greater 
is the danger that ultimately we shall lose 
it altogether, then the more earnestly are 
we. bound to strive. to disseminate those 
sounder ideas which shall set this day of 


the week and its devout observance be- 
fore our fellow men and women of the 
laboring classes in its true light, and so 


help and teach them how, not to lose, but 
to keep it.—Aishi th Flenry C. Potter. 


I po not believe in violent changes, nor 


do Iexpect them. Things in possession 
have a very firm grip. One of the 
strongest cements of society is the con- 
viction of mankind that the state. : of 


things into which they are born is.a part 
of the order of the universe, as natural, 
let us say, as that the sun should go 
round the earth. It is a conviction that 
they will not surrender except on ecom- 
pulsion, and a wise society should look 
to it that this compulsion be not put upon 
them. For the individual man there is 
no radical cure, outside of human nature 
itself, for the evils to which human nature 
is heir. But for artificial evils, for evils 
that spring from want of. thought, 
thought must find a remedy somewhere. 
There has been no period of time in 
which wealth has been more sensible of 
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its duties than now. It builds hospitals, 
it establishes missions among the poor, it 
endows schools. It is one of the advan- 
tages of accumulated wealth, and of the 
leisure it renders possible, that people 
have time to think of the wants and sor- 
rows of their fellows. But all theéSe 
remedies are partial and: palliative mere- 
ly. It is as if We Shotld apply plasters 
to a single pusthle of the small-pox with 
a view of driviftg out the disease. The 
true way is to discover and to extirpate 
the gertns. As society is now consti- 
tuted these are in the air it breathes, in 
the water it drinks, in things that seem, 
and which it has always believed, to be 
the most innocent and healthful. The 
evil elements it neglects corrupt these in 
their springs and pollute them in their 
courses. Let us be of good cheer, how- 
ever, remembering that the misfortunes 
hardest to bear are those which never 
come. The world has outlived much, 
and will outlive a great deal more, and 
men have contrived to be happy in it. It 
has shown the strength of its constitution 
in nothing more than in surviving the 
quack medicines it has tried. In the 
scales of the destinies brawn will never 
weigh so much as brain. Our healing is 
not in the storm or in the whirlwind, it 
is not in monarchies, or aristocracies, or 
democracies, but will be revealed by the 
still, small voice that speaks to the con- 
science and the heart, prompting us to a 
wider and wiser humanity.—/. 2. Lowell. 





You find yourself refreshed by the mere 
presence of cheerful people; why not 
make earnest effort to confer that 
pleasure on others? You will find half 
the battle is gained if you never allow 
yourself to say anything gloomy. 





IF you would be miserable think about 
yourself; about what you want, what you 
like, what respect people ought to pay 
you, what people think of you, and then to 
you nothing will be pure. You will spoil 
everything you touch; you will make sin 
and misery for yourself out of everything 
which God sends you; you will be as 
wretched as you choose on earth, or in 
heaven either. In heaven either, I say. 
For that proud, greedy, self-seeking spirit 
would turn heaven intohell. It did turn 
heaven into hell, for the great devil him- 
self. It was by pride, by seeking his own 
glory—so, at least, wise men say—that he 
fell from heaven to hell. He was not 
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content to give up his own will and do 
God’s will, like the other angels. He 
was not content to serve God, and rejoice 
in God’s glory. He would be a master 
himself, and set up for himself, and re- 
joice in his own glory; and so, when he 
wanted to make a private heaven of his 
own, he found that he had made a hell. 
When he wanféd t6 be a little god for 
himself, he lost the life 6f the true God, 
to lose which is eternal death. And 
why? Because his heart was not pure, 
clean, honest, simple, unselfish. There- 
fore he saw God no more, and learned to 
hate him whose name is Love.—A7inugs/ey. 





READ your Bible. Study it, commend 
it, spread it by your means. The ques- 
tion may well enough be asked, Is it 
worth our while? Is it a good use of our 
means to give our money to spread the 
Holy Scriptures? Well, contrast the 
lands influenced by the Bible with the 
lands without it—as for example, the 
Hebrides of Scotland and the New Heb- 
rides. Take Madagascar, the third larg- 
est island in the world; compare it as it 
was two generations ago with what it is 
now, with over 1,300 Christian congrega- 
tions and academies such as an intelligent 
people require. Take nations nominally 
Christian, but keeping the Bible for the 
clergy only, and contrast them with lands 
where all read it and have it preached. 
Many are Protestants only inname. The 
Church baptizes and buries them, but 
has little more to do with them. Go to 
prisons and penitentiaries and inquire 
how many members of Evangelical and 
Protestant churches are in them. You 
will find the proportion small indeed. I 
do not remember in a ministry.of many 
years, with large congregations, of having 
a member a prison convict. And, finally, 
contrast the literature of which the Bible 
is the inspiration with that literature 
which ignores the Bible. An incident 
may be repeated to you to illustrate this 
point. It is said that the son of a priest 
in Mysore, having been led to think of 
Christianity by the reading of a tract, 
made his way nearly two hundred miles 
to a missionary, learned from him the 
truth, accepted it, and continued under 
Christian teaching. ‘‘The ‘Pilgrim’s 


Progress’ fell into his hands. With the 
true Oriental mind he was delighted with 
it, and said to the missionary frankly that 
he liked it even better than the Bible. 
As the narrative goes, the missionary 
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took him to the front of the house and 
pointed him to a mango tree, and in- 
quired, did he not see the beauty of the 
tree, the riches of its fruit? Had he not 
tasted its delicious fruit? Yes, he had. 
He knew all that. ‘Then,’ said the 
missionary, ‘where would the branches 
and the fruit be if it were not for the roots 
of the tree?’ ‘Oh, I see,’ said the young 
man: ‘I see what you mean. The Bible 
is the root, and these good books are the 
fruits that come from the root.’’’—Fev. 
John Fail. 





STATE Superintendent Gaines of Kan- 


sas, in his advice to Conr Superinten- 
dents, says: ‘‘When y: down at the 
table of the hospitable farn. set a guard 


on the door of your lips. Questions con- 
cerning the school will probably be 
asked, and there are sharp-eared young- 
sters sitting by you who will not fail to 
report—with picturesque variations— 
everything you say. Utter no word 
which tends to weaken the authority of 
the teacher. He or she is much more in 
need of sustaining influences than the 
contrary.’’ 





Do you suppose that the blades of my 
knife will not cut because now they are 
shut? They may not be open to-day, or 
to-morrow; but they are there, and they 
have a sharp, cutting edge. Soa man’s 
heart has blades in it, and they are there 
to be opened if there is anything to draw 
them out. Do not be discouraged, then, 
if your child has lied or stolen. I think 
most children go through lying and steal- 
ing into the kingdom of grace. It is 
difficult for you to keep such equipoise as 
not to drive your children into falsehood. 
That isarefuge. Ever since Adam hid 
in the garden, being afraid on account of 
his trangressions, the great refuge for 
conscious guilt has been hiding; and the 
first cave is the cave of lies; and your 
children run into it, not because they are 
ashamed, but because they are afraid of 
you, and have not the courage to stand 
up and take the penalty of their evil-do- 
ing. And if you go at them with tem- 
pestuous indignation, bringing your 
forty years of moral experience upon their 
sensitive inexperience, you may drive 
them farther in the wrong direction. 


And now, what is the hope of parents in | 
regard to the misconduct of their chil- | 


dren? It is to work with them assidu- 
ously, and to work in the spirit of love; 
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and, when the results do not follow im- 
mediately, to have patience. The top of 
a child’s head will not grow inaday. Is 
he fifteen years old? ‘Then there are ten 
years more for him—hold on for those 
ten years, and do not be discouraged. 





In the matter of discipline, it has been 
the purpose to inculcate in the minds of 
pupils that self-respect and sense of duty 
that would lead to self-control in all ques- 
tions involving school regulations. If a 
school education does not make men and 
women that are law-abiding, capable and 
willing to control their own actions in ac- 
cord with the laws of society and state, 
that education has failed in its purpose. 





INTEMPERANCE cuts down youth in its 
vigor, manhood in its strength, and age 
in its weakness. It breaks the father’s 
heart, bereaves the doting mother, extin- 
guishes natural affection, erases conjugal 
love, blots out filial attachment, blights 
parental hope, and brings down mourn- 
ing age in sorrow to the grave. It pro- 
duces weakness not strength, sickness not 
health, death not life. It makes wives 
widows, children orphans, fathers fiends, 
and all of them paupers and beggars. It 
feeds rheumatism, nurses gout, welcomes 
epidemics, invites cholera, imports pesti- 
lence, and embraces consumption. It 
covers the land with idleness, poverty, 
disease, and crime. It fills your jails, 
supplies your almshouses, and demands 
your asylums. It engenders controvér- 
sies, fosters quarrels, and cherishes riots. 
It crowds your penitentiaries, and fur- 
nishes the victims for your scaffolds. It is 
the life-blood of the gambler, the aliment 
of the counterfeiter, the prop of the high- 
wayman, and the support of the mid- 
night incendiary. It countenances the 
liar, respects the thief, and esteems the 


blasphemer. It violates obligation, rev- 
erences fraud, and honors infamy. It de- 
fames benevolence, hates love, scorns 


virtue, slanders innocence. It incites the 
father to butcher his helpless offspring, 
helps the husband to massacre his wife, 
and aids the child to grind the parricidal 
axe. It burns up man and consumies 
woman, detests life, curses God, and de- 
spises heaven. It suborns witnesses, 


| nurses perjury, defiles the jury-bex, and 


stains the judicial ermine. It bribes 
votes, disqualifies voters, corrupts elec- 
tions, pollutes our institutions, and en- 
dangers our government. It degrades 
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the citizen, debases the legislature, dis- 
honors the statesman, disarms the patriot. 
It brings shame not honor; terror not 
safety; despair not hope; misery not hap- 
piness. And with the malevolence of a 
fiend, it calmly surveys its frightful deso- 
lations, and, insatiated with havoc, it 
poisons felicity, kills peace, ruins morals, 
blights confidence, slays reputation, and 
wipes out national honor, then curses the 
world and laughs at its ruin. There, it 
does all that and more. It murders the 
soul. It is the sum of all villainies; the 
curse of curses; the devil’s best friend. 


I HAVE seen manners that make a sim- 
ilar impression with personal beauty; 
that give the like exhilaration, and refine 
us like that; and, in memorable exper- 
iences, they are suddenly better than 
beauty, and make that superfluous and 
ugly. But they must be marked by fine 
perception, the acquaintance with real 
beauty. Then they must be inspired by 
the good heart. There is no beautifier of 
complexion, or form, or behavior, like 
the wish to scatter joy, and not pain, 
around us.—/merson. 





PRESIDENT Hypk, in the /ducational 
Review, speaks as follows on this ques- 
tion: ‘‘ The first lesson a college presi- 
dent has to learn is the comparative 
worthlessness of even the highest testi- 
monials and letters of recommendation. 
They are things no candidate should be 
without, but they by no means indicate 
the desirability of his election. Those 
colleges which are filling their faculties 
with any and every applicant who comes 
gowned in a thesis and capped with a de- 
gree, and bringing in his grip a batch of 
testimonials from university professors, 
will soon discover to their sorrow that it 
takes more than knowledge of a specialty 
to make a good college professor, and 
more than an aggregation of specialists 
to constitute a faculty. The chief busi- 
ness of the college is to train young men 
for active life; and a good proportion of a 
college faculty should be men who have 
gained maturity of character through ex- 
perience in the great school of life; men 
who have studied a profession, or interested 
themselves in some social problem, or 
have traveled extensively, or have edited 
a paper, or delivered lectures,-and at the 
same time kept alive and fresh their 
scholarly pursuits and aims. In the col- 


lege professor the man must be more than 
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the scholar, if he and his department are 
to gain the highest respect. Still, in or- 
der to fulfil its other function of awaken- 
ing the scholarly impulse in those who 
have capacity for purely scholarly 
careers, no college faculty should be 
without a group of men fully equipped 
with university training and thoroughly 
imbued with the university spirit: though 
these men must be selected with the 
greatest care out of scores of candidates, 
and with reference to the human, quite as 
much as to their scholastic, qualifications. 
Of course the two types of man may’be 
blended in the same individual. Such 
are, however, rare. The presence of two 
or three upon a faculty insures to a col- 
lege perpetual prosperity and power.”’ 


CHILDREN should be trained in school- 
room ways: How to enter the room and 
pass to the seat; how to sit in correct posi- 
tion; how to rise and stand properly; how 
to pass to class in front of room, and how 
to turn and pass back to their seats; 
where to put slate and pencil; how to put 
away the slate, and how to take it out of 
the desk. As to methods of procedure: 
Give one signal at a time; give it but 
once after it has been explained; work 
slowly; let your language be simple; see 
that your directions are followed in every 
particular; speak in a pleasant, firm voice; 
commend as often as you see real en- 
deavor; do not threaten; try to take the 
place of a wise, loving parent. 


Gop covered the skull with hair. Some 
people shave it off. Mischievous prac- 
tice. Itexposes the brain. God covered 
a part of man’s face with hair. Some 
people shave it off. Mischievous practice. 
It exposes the throat and lungs—the eyes, 
likewise, say wise physiologists. Men 
become bald.’ Why? Because they wear 
close hats: and caps! Women are never 
bald except by disease. They do not 
wear close hats and caps. Men seldom 
lose a hair below where the hat touches 
the head, not if. they had beén bald 
twenty years. The close cap holds the 
heat and perspiration. Thereby the hair 
glands become'weak; the hair falls out. 
What will restore? Nothing, after the 
scalp becomes shiny. But if in process 
of falling out, or recently lost, the follow- 
ing is best: Wash the head freely with 
cold water once or twice a day. Wear a 
thoroughly ventilated hat. This is the 
best means to arrest the loss and restore 
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what is susceptible of restoration. What 
will beautify a woman’s hair? Whatever 
will invigorate the hair glands! Oils and 
most other applications debilitate the hair 
glands. Cold water is best. At first the 
head looks like a witch, but after a few 
weeks it makes the hair luxuriant. By 
the persistent use of cold water I have 
seen thin, poor hair become rich and 
curly. Only the part of the hair next the 
scalp should be wet. It must be thor- 
oughly dried.—Dio Lewis. 


A WISE advoca'e of sanitary reform 
holds that fruits and berries, intelligently 
selected and properly used, might take 
the place of less harmless and much more 
expensive drugs. Under the category of 
laxatives he includes oranges, plums, figs, 
tamarinds, and mulberries. Pomegran- 
ates, cranberries, blackberries, and 
quinces are astringent (blackberry jelly 
having proved a specific for the cure of 
dysentery in cases where even laudanum 
failed); grapes, black currants, and cactus 
figs (“‘prickly pears’’) are diuretics; 
lemons, limes and white currants are re- 
frigerants. Apples counteract seasick- 
ness and relieve the nausea caused by 
tobacco smoke. A kind of blue grapes, 
resembling our Concord grapes, is used in 
Switzerland for the cure of dyspepsia. 
The patient is kept on a low diet of bread 
and skim-milk, sometimes bread and 
water, but twice a day is permitted to 
turn himself loose upon a large vineyard, 
and eat away to the limit of his physical 
capacity. The combined. diuretic and 
laxative effect of the grape juice purifies 
the blood, and marvelously restores the 
vigor of a disordered stomach. 


A GREAT deal is being said and well 
said concerning moral training in public 
schools. We hear much discussion of the 
question whether time can be found for it. 
Has it never occurred to those who are 
anxious about that aspect of the matter 
that a school without moral training as 
an all-pervading feature must be a great 
failure? I doubt whether there are many 
such schools. No one can teach long 
without discovering that the most effect- 
ive agency in preserving discipline and in 
securing good results is found in con- 
stantly presenting right and wrong con- 
duct, good and poor work in the school- 
room, in their moral light—in the light of 
their influence on the development of 
character. If what Matthew Arnold calls 





the ‘‘stream of tendency ’’ on the teacher’s 
part is invariably in the direction of keep- 
ing before the pupils the relation of all 
acts to such development, there will not 
be, unless in isolated and exceptional 
cases, any demand for additional means 
for maintaining discipline. The best 
agencies for gaining the conduct and re- 
sults desired in the school-room are the 
best agencies for developing character and 
elevating the moral nature of , pupils. 
The teacher who recognizes this neces- 
sity, who holds to his belief in it amid all 
discouragements, and who can turn his 
faith to account in his work, has a means 
of solving most of the problems that arise 
in school discipline, and has settled, at 
least for himself, the question of finding 
time for teaching morals.—Ohio -duca- 
tional Monthly. 

THERE is always a best way of doing 
everything, if it be to boil anegg. Man- 
ners are the happy ways of doing things; 
each one a stroke of genius or of love 
now repeated and hardened into usage. 
They form at last a rich varnish, with 
which the routine of life is washed and 
its details adorned.—FAmerson. 


BE your own natural self, and take no 
thought of the consequences. Other peo- 
ple don’t observe you half as much as 
you imagine. In a crowd the truth is 
that you are likely to be forgotten, to 
pass unnoticed. Of course, if you are not 
rich enough to dress as the society of the 
rich requires, keep out of that society. 
You can find your own place, and you 
will enjoy it more; nay, you will enjoy it 
only, for in the other you can have no 
pleasure at all. Many young people are 
distressed because they fear they may not 
make an exhibition of themselves in so- 
ciety which represents their real value. 
They are troubled lest they shall be mis- 
understood, put down lower than they 
belong, not rated high enough. Hence 
they make an effort to convince those 
whom they meet that they are of some 
consequence. But all that is a waste of 
energy, of thought, anxiety, and ambi- 
tion. It fails of its purpose, and is likely 
to produce the very effect which it seeks 
to prevent. It generates a self-conscious- 
ness that breeds embarrassment in turn, 
and consequent liability to make the de- 
sired revelation, and create the hoped-for 
impression. Learn to forget all about 
yourself, how you appear, what other 
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people may be thinking of you; and then 
they will see you as you really are; and as 
you really are you are a far more engaging 
and interesting individual than you can be 
when thoughts of the show you are mak- 
ing of yourself destroy your natural man- 
ner and expression. Civility never goes 
amiss. A young girl who looks on old 
married men as not worth her considera- 
tion or her gracious courtesy, is likely to 
find out that she has made a sad mistake. 
A young man who has no attention to 
bestow on women who have passed the 
age which he thinks is alone attractive, 
may find that he has lost valuable allies 
in his career.— 7he Chautauguan. 





A PROFITABLE half-hour for your pu- 
pils can be spent in giving them talks 
upon various topics. If you wish, pu- 
pils can reproduce what they remember 
of your talk, and in this way they will 
learn to express themselves. Use out- 
lines like the following : 


1. Birth. { Time. 


Place. 
. { Nationality. 
Parents. \ Circumstances. 
. Childhood. 
. Education. 
. Traits of character. 
. Events of life. [the world. 
Influence upon associates and 
. Location. 
. Products. 
People. 
History. 
Places of interest. 
. Special mention. 
{ Country. 
| Cities. 
1. Route. | Places of interest. De- 
{scribe each. 
Manners. 
2. People. , Customs. 
Conditions. 
3. Incidents. 


Educational Gazette. 


A person, 4 





. —- Sl 
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A country. 





A journey. 4 








Tue Gicciinc Hasit.—A serious as- 
pect of the giggling habit is that it is so 
nearly incorrigible. Mannerisms of all 
kinds strike their roots deeply, but “‘ he! 
he!’’ and ‘‘ha! ha!’’ become part and 
parcel of the offenders against reason and 
taste. That which makes the listener 
nervous to irritability, fretting the ami- 
able into a desire to smother the mean- 
ingless cackle in the throat that gives it 
birth if he cannot escape beyond hearing 
of it, is practiced involuntarily by the ha- 
bitual laugher. The origin of the obnox- 
ious trick is, of course, in youth and in- 
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experience, and almost always in native 
difidence or temporary embarrassment. 
When the girl has no fitting words at call, 
she giggles. When the lad is oppressed 
by a weight of bashfulness and would 
swagger it off, he guffaws. In the tyro’s 
opinion a laugh outdoes charity as a 
cloak for every defect, and extricates him 
from the most trying position. Affecta- 
tion is an active ally in the evil work, 
and the ambition to be agreeable brings 
up the rear-guard. The interjectional 
damsel is usually a giggler as well. Sur- 
prise that both faults are not cured by 
educators before they are confirmed, passes 
before the recollection of the fact that 
education nowadays is accomplished by 
means of text-books. The text-books do 
not teach the noble art of conversation.— 
Marion Harland, in Harper's Bazar. 





PERHAPS there is no better way to se- 
cure politeness from pupils, than for 
teachers to be uniformly polite in all their 
intercourse with them. The authority 
given by a teacher’s position often induces 
the use of an imperious tone on every oc- 
casion; hence commands instead of re- 
quests; pupils are told to do things in- 
stead of being asked todothem. ‘‘ Smith, 
shut that door,’’ ‘‘ Arabella Jones, stand 
straight.’’ ‘‘Shut the door, Harry, 
please.’’ ‘‘Stand straighter, Mary,’’ ac- 
companied by a smile or a pleasant look, 
will assuredly gain the purpose. Polite- 
ness of conversation requires a well-modu- 
lated tone of voice. Classes should be 
taught that the same quality of voice used 
in the home parlor is good in the school- 
room. They should not be allowed to 
shout their lessons, or even to read ina 
loud, high key, Instruction in the var- 
ious points of street or house etiquette is 
always in order. Sometimes it will be 
well to tell the boys of your class that it 
is customary for a gentleman to doff his 
hat upon meeting a lady. 





Hr who grasps the key of childhood 
opens the doors of the home. Said a 
godly mother in parting from her son as 
he was leaving home to enter the minis- 
try of the Gospel: ‘*Others may tell you 
more in knowledge, but let me impress 
one thing upon you: Every time you lay 
your hand upon a child’s head, you lay it 
upon his mother’s heart.’’ There is a 
lesson here for the proud, the self-con- 
ceited, the austere to learn. ‘‘ Take heed 
that ye depise not one of these little ones.’’ 
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WHEN your pupils are tired and you 
can with difficulty interest them, stop at 
once and ask some of these questions. 
They are taken from the Missouri Teacher: 
1. How is it we see our breath? 2. Do 
clothes dry faster on a windy or still day? 
3. Where is the dew before it falls; say at 
noon? 4. What is meant by ‘‘the sun 
drawing water?’ 5. Why should we 
never sit in a draught when heated? 6. 
In what direction will a cloud travel? 7. 
How fast will a cloud move? 8. How 
can clouds be moving in two directions at 
the same time? 9. Why do we see most 
clouds in the evening? 10. Are all rain 
drops-of the same size? 11. Why does it 
rain harder after a heavy clap of thunder? 
12. What are the signs of rainy and fair 
weather? 13. Where is the sun on a 
cloudy day? 14. How high are the 
clouds? 15. Why is rain water fresh 
when it comes from the ocean ? 
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JESUS OF NAZARETH. 





TEACHER OF ALL TEACHERS AND MASTER 
OF ALL SCHOOLMASTERS. 





BY PROF. DAVID SWING. 





HE fame of having produced the Son 

of Man will rest forever upon Pales- 
tine. It is a matter of wonder that fhe 
Jews of our time do not enroll among 
their great children the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth. When Disraeli was enumerat- 
ing the distinguished persons who had 
come to our civilization through the 
Judean race, he need not have confined 
himself to musicians, artists, and states- 
men; he might have added the unrivaled 
moralist of Jerusalem. ‘The fact that the 
Christians estimate Jesus as a deity 
should not prevent the Jews from laying 
claims to the Nazarene as their son of 
humanity. The Christian estimate, if an 
error, might have led the modern Jews to 
suspect that they were flinging aside 
needlessly a vast quantity of moral and 
religious wealth. The hostility of the 
Christians toward the Jews no doubt 
made the name of Jesus unwelcome and 
even most hateful to that tormented race. 
Those centuries of most unjust persecu- 
tion having passed by, it is quite certain 
that Hebrew literature and Hebrew- 
spoken thought will open soon to enroll 
the Man of Nazareth among the great 
prophets the Jewish race has educated 
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and inflamed for our world. While the 
Christians are gazing at an incarnate deity 
the Jews can gaze at an incarnate wisdom 
and goodness. 

Here and there a Jewish scholar and 
preacher may now and then be heard 
pouring out admiration upon this name 
which was once accursed. In all the 
western nations the persecution of the 
Jews has so ceased, that it is now possible 
for the greatest Hebrew clergymen to 
read history more calmly and to discover 
and admire the virtues in the greatest of 
all the children of their tribes. One of 
the strongest and broadest of western 
Jews, Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, has repeatedly, 
in his own pulpit and elsewhere, made a 
historic and calm estimate of our Christ, 
and has spoken words which seem the 
forerunners of coming years when the 
Man of Nazareth will seem good and 
great not only to the Christians, but also 
to the Israelites. 

All modern students of history reading 
with the just sentiments of our times 
must confess that in the long past Jesus 
has not belonged to either Jew or Chris- 
tian. No body has possessed Him. The 
Jews ejected Him outright, and the 
Christians did not know what to do with 
Him. The Jews rejected the story of 
Christ’s body, while the Christians re- 
jected the history of His soul. When 
one reads now what the Christians did in 
the time of their greatest zeal and great- 
est brutality, it may well be wondered 
whether it was the Jew or the Christian 
that stood the farther from the Man of 
Nazareth? When we read the history of 
the inquisition and of the untold horrors 
committed by the church, it seems singu- 
lar to remark that the Jews rejected 
Christ. If old Christianity was the accept- 
ance of Him one might congratulate the 
Hebrews for declining such a form of faith, 

When Mary Queen of Scots was about 
to be beheaded the Protestant Queen 
Elizabeth sent a dean to make a final 
effort to save Mary’s soul from the 
Roman Catholic perdition. The Earl of 
Kent told her that her oath of innocence 
was of no value because she made it over 
a Catholic Bible. When in kneeling to 
be beheaded Mary kissed her crucifix, the 
Earl of Kent said: ‘‘ Madame, it were 
better for you to leave such Popish trum- 
peries and have Christ in your heart.’’ 
Meanwhile the Dean of Peterborough 
was preaching to her a long sermon on 
the general and special value of his 
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church. It is not wonderful that Mary 
was willing to die. It is, therefore, no 


more than just to say that if in some of 


those dreary centuries the Jews rejected 
Christ, they had the Catholic and Pro- 
testant millions to keep them company; 
for if the Jews rejected Jesus more form- 
ally, others accepted of Him more terri- 


bly. The present improved relations of 


all men to each other come from the 
growing study of all essential truths. 
In this age Jesus is becoming greater for 
both Jew and Christian. 

The title Son of Man is applied to Jesus 
about a half-hundred times in the New 
Testament. It is in itself almost a com- 
plete definition of the person to whom it 
is applied. He was not the son of some 
family or of some district or city or state 
or tribe. He excelled all before him by 
being the son of the human race. He 
was too great to be a Jew, too great to be 
a Gentile. He was the Son of Man. 

That term was not accidental. The 
most influential nations back of the New 
Testament were the Hebrew and Greek 
peoples. These both were partial to 
human equality and liberty. The Mosiac 
age wasa revolt against despotism. The 
career of the twelve tribes was in the 
main repeated by the revolt of our own 
thirteen colonies. In the two lands and 
ages so far apart, there was the one esti- 
mate of humanity. The Israelites longed 
for a republic. The elders were to rule. 
No law could be passed by any power 
except a convention of the older men. 
The gleaning Ruth was as great as any 
woman in the land; and Nathan, the 
prophet, made David heart-sick by means 
of the story of the poor man and the little 
lamb. The Sabbath laws reached not 
only every human being, but they ex- 
tended to the oxen that plowed the fields. 
Thus the Hebrew tribes held within 
themselves the idea of human equality, 
and never in any sense abandoned that 
principle. Every family was granted 
land; and if through misfortune a family 
had to sell its land, it was redeemable 
within a year, and would, if not re- 
deemed, return to that family in the year 
of jubilee. Every fifty years there was 
an adjustment of all debts and troubles, 
and an emancipation of slaves. Twice a 
century the Hebrew people enjoyed a 
renewal of life and equality. If a slave 


declined to go free he had to have his ears 
pierced, that all might know that he had 
had the offer of liberty and declined it. 
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The Hebrew laws regarding strangers, 
widows and orphans were exceedingly 
humane, and were all adorned with the 
words ‘‘ for we were sufferers once in the 
land of Egypt,’’ and we cannot impose 
upon others what we could uot endure 
for ourselves. However despotic David 
and Solomon may have become, the 
Hebrew literature and the prophets car- 
ried onward the genius of the early re- 
public, and when Isaiah and Malachi 
came to their song in the last years of that 
nation, the equality of mankind reappeared 
in the prophecies, and when finally Judea 
went down, her sun set as it had risen— 
in the splendor of human liberty. 

The history of Athens did not differ 
widely from the history of Jerusalem. 
The two cities do not seem much alike, 
but the differences are upon the surface 
rather than in the heart. Language, 
dress, architecture and custom never de- 
termine any questions of merit and prin- 
ciple. Socrates may not have looked 
much like Emerson or have lived much 
in the Concord fashion, but the Greek 
and the American were much alike. The 
two minds were as one. Thus Athens 
and Jerusalem were intellectual sisters. 
They differed in poetry and art and did 
not dress alike, but on all great days the 
two walked hand in hand. Plato and 
St. John were in sympathy. The podliti- 
cal ideas of Paul were in accord with those 
of Xenophon. Their views of God, 
liberty and woman were one and the 
samme. 

Although Rome could conquer Athens 
and Jerusalem, it could not destroy their 
learning and genius. Israel and Greece 
had been cherishing human liberty and 
right for a thousand years, and although 
the military power of the Romans was 
the greatest of that epoch, Greek and 
Hebrew thought was more powerful than 
the armies of the Czesars; and while those 
victorious troops were marching east in 
triumph, the Eastern thought was flowing 
westward in a triumph as great. In the 
end the Roman flags were to be transient, 
the Greek and Hebrew truth everlasting. 

Such a glance at the oldest past throws 
light upon the words, Son of Man. Jesus 
of Nazareth was the friend of humanity. 
He summed up and intensified all the 
broad thought that had bloomed between 
Abraham and Gamaliel; He lived where 
the roads from Greece and Judea met to 
run westward. He possessed all the wis- 
dom of the past, but to this He added a 
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divineness of soul. He was so fervent 
that His ideas became a glowing life. 
Socrates was intellectual, and loved to 
argue over abstract ideas. Jesus to a 
more perfect moral philosophy added an 
incessant action. He was a point at 
which all truths began to live, each its 
rich life. The century-plant may bloom 
once in each hundred years. The Son of 
Man was not the day of the first planting, 
but the day of the full bloom. The long 
century of waiting ran out in Him. He 
was the blooming-day of the past. 

If one should ask what qualities ought 
to be found great and active in an ideal 
son of humanity, the answer would come 
in these words: Hisstyle of speech should 
be simple. The human race is vast in 
size and is composed of many grades of 
mental power and of many kinds of intel- 
lectual habit. There is a simple music 
which does not care how many millions 
of human beings there are on the earth, 
nor what may be their color, or age, or 
condition; it is sweet to all. The Gre- 
gorian chants would certainly give joy to 
a savage and to a philosopher. Their 
tones are only those which may be laden 
with sentiment. The rhythm is like the 
beating of a bass drum. The _ hearer 
seems himself to be marching toward 
heaven. The time is one the heart loves 
to keep. The notes awaken no anxiety; 
they are full of peace. 

A few minds may extract some pleas- 
ure from compositions more intricate and 
running higher or lower, and with the 
melody more interwoven with a hundred 
variations, but there is a simple music in 
which the entire human family meets in 
one happiness. So is there a speech, a 
simplicity of statement, welcome to all. 
There is a stvle that excludes no mind. 
Not only will all tolerate it, but all love 
it. Like the Gregorian chant, it asks 
that the human family be its auditors. 
It is welcome as a sunbeam; it is as dear 
to all of us as the stars. Such was the 
intellectual simplicity of Christ’s utter- 
ance. It was a Gregorian chant. 

His philosophy was the exact parallel 
of his language. It did not repose upon 
authority alone, but upon that reason 
which is as universal as the five senses. 
The utterances of the Sermon on the 
Mount are in their truthfulness self-evi- 
dent. When first heard, some of them 
may seem too lofty for this world, but 
time commends them, and at last society 
rises up toward their height. It at first 
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seems a weakness to bless those who 
curse you, but in the end the blessing 
will bear fruit in the next year or the 
next generation, and it will change curses 
into praise. The great aim of each life 
must be to bless society, and man must 
not waste his time in working out some 
petty revenge; he must continue his well- 
doing, even if the kindness may fall upon 
an enemy. 

In the system of Jesus revenge played 
no part. His scheme of duty and service 
moved on like the sunshine. Our Clays 
and Websters couid not reach the highest 
office in the land because there were 
many public men who loved revenge as a 
tiger loves blood. As the revenge of 
Aaron Burr slew Alexander Hamilton, 
thus revenges slew Clay and Webster and 
elected unknown men in their stead. 
One of the most savage and common of 
human pleasures is to break a heart. In 
the teachings of Jesus this pleasure was 
wholly wanting. In that philosophy love 
ran out toward all, and if in some it was 
not merited, it passed through them into 
the next generation, and there found its 
harvest of goodness. Often in taking re- 
venge on a father we lose the good-will of 
his children, All of Christ’s teachings 
assume the reality and greatness of to- 
morrow. It would have been better had 
Alexander Hamilton written to Burr that 
time and kindness must settle all their 


private differences. The surrounding 
public would have charged Hamilton 


with contemptible weakness, but the after- 
years would have praised him for moral 
greatness. Thus, the teachings of Jesus 
are fitted for the long life of man upon 
earth, and will burst into beauty long 
after the Burrs and Hamiltons have be- 
come dust. 

Theodosia, the daughter of Aaron Burr, 
with all her beauty and her brilliancy of 
mind, belonged to that impassioned, 
thoughtless and bloody past. She entered 
fully into her father’s scheme to make an 
empire out of the Southwest. Her little 
son was to succeed her father upon this 
Southern throne. She resembled but lit- 
tle those women who in this later day are 
planning a life of charity, and who are 
hurrying to the front in art, literature, 
and in all usefulness. When that ship 
was lost at sea and took down with it this 
brilliant woman, it closed forever a chapter 
of loveliness and revenge, injustice and 
sorrow. Upon such background can be 


seen best the beauty of each principle 
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that came from the Nazarene guide. All 
who follow Him will find the far future 
as splendid as the dreams of the present. 
Life in Christ is an eternal progress. 

The literary style of Jesus being simple, 
His morals being rational and perpetual, 
His life is also a perpetual school for all 
ages. It did not rely upon wealth for 
happiness. It drew most of its blessed- 
ness from within. To ourcountry, where 
the heart prefaces all its plans with the 
wish that it had a million dollars, the 
life of Jesus ought to come like a voice 
from the sky. When our children are 
reared among the incessant wishings for 
money, there ought to be a new demand 
for the story of One who extracted bless- 
edness from life itself. 

The hills, the woods, the homes, the 
people, the philosophies around Christ 
were his fortune. He did not need to 
wish for a million dollars, for the wisdom 
of the world came to him inexpensively. 
He needed not to long for wealth for the 
tears of pity came to his cheek without 
cost. He need not grieve for more gold, 
for he could think up his beatitudes and 
could compose the Lord’s Prayer without 
any outlay of coins. He need not mort- 
gage his cottage to gratify taste, for the 
lilies made no charge for their perfume 
and the birds no charge for their song. 
Our human race never saw elsewhere 
such a happiness all coming up from the 
mind alone. In the presence of such a 
being, life ought itself to be an exhaust- 
less fortune. Man’s blessedness need not 
come from his property but from his edu- 
cation. Only the spirit can be rich. 

It would seem that this Son of Man 
ought to become rapidly the study and 
the guide of our period. No former per- 
iod ever made so near an approach to his 
genius. No other period ever loved so 
much that simplicity of language and 
that rationalism of thought and that de- 
votion to the people which are seen in 
this one personage. Those dark abstrac- 
tions which delighted our fathers and 
gave us great volumes of theology have 
outlived their popularity. The American 
world at least asks for only the simplest 
principles of faith and conduct. 

Its literary style is that of Franklin and 
Webster—namies far apart but joined by 
one simplicity; its intellectual style is 
rational like that thought which brushed 
away kings and enthroned the people; its 
heart is that of benevolence and hope; its 
religion is tending toward a piety of 
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mingled worship and action. The virtues 
which have made our Nation are happily 
those which Christ caught in his. arms 
when the past was falling in ruins around 
him. Our Nation did not intend to draw 
near to the Man of Nazareth, but our 
forefathers did intend to draw near toa 
high and free intellect; they intended to 
live for the people; to speak words the 
people could understand and to exalt 
virtues and suppress wrongs; and in car- 
rying out these vast human ideas they 
have unwittingly led us into the philoso- 
phy of Jesus. Truths are all in harmony, 
and when great minds pursue great paths 
they must expect soon to meet. Our 
Nation, founded upon the rights and 
happiness of man, ought to reckon as its 
own child the Son of Man. The nation 
of humanity and the son of humanity 
ought to be fast friends forever. 

Mr. Salter, a disciple and an embodi- 
ment of a high ethics, wrote recently 
that ‘‘if the churches should come into 
contact with the real Jesus it would be 
their regeneration.’’ Mr. Ingersoll, said: 
‘‘T have no quarrel with Jesus.’”’ How 
could he object to such a son of the 
human race? Count Leo Tolstoi finds in 
that name all the hope of Russia’s hun- 
dred millions. In Nazareth there is a 
morality, in Him a simplicity, an absence 
of luxury; in Him there is a human 
equality, a democracy, that combine to 
make Him the spiritual leader of such a 
planet. He and America should be at 
peace. 

That wide gulf which separates the 
millions from the church does not sepa- 
rate them from the Son of Man. They 
have never known Him. Was it the Son 
of Man who taxed and robbed and bled 
France until the people were crazed by 
their wrongs and poverty? Did the reign 
of terror spring up out of a long preva- 
lence of Christian education and Christian 
goodness? Are there forty millions starv- 
ing in Russia because that Empire is fol- 
lowing the maxims of Jesus? 

Our age has come upon a new task, a 
task never attempted before—that of edu- 
cating all the people into the thought and 
belief that Christianity is nothing else 
than their own wisdom and happiness. 
It is not some church scheme ; it is not 
something Roman or English or Protes- 
tant; it is simply something intensely 
human ; and it is so human that the na- 
tural intellect can not escape its princi- 
ples and the natural heart can not escape 
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its wide love. Why has Mr. Ingersoll no 
quarrel with Jesus? Because he can not 

uarrel with a soul that scattered bene- 

iction, that healed the sick, that loved 
‘little children, that enshrined every prin- 
ciple of a republic and lived in simplicity 
and honor and died in love and hope. In 
order to quarrel with such a being a man 
must first throw away his own intellect. 
The Son of Man is nothing but the su- 
preme philosophy of man’s life. He 
stands for happiness as the sun stands for 
light. Another system of planets may 
look toward some other noon than ours ; 
but in our world our sun stands for all 
our light and all coloring. We can not 
quarrel with it; it is too infinite in its 
beneficence. The reasonable skeptic finds 
fault with Moses and Calvin and with the 
dean who preaches to the dying many a 
long sermon on the English church; but 
when he comes to Nazareth he finds only 
a splendid republic of the intellect and 
the heart. 

This Nazarene portrait of the ideal 
manhood will never become false. Two 
and two will always make four. 
‘* Blessed are the merciful’’ will be as 
true a principle twenty centuries hence 
as it was twenty centuries ago. All that 
time can do is more and more to spiritual- 
ize the form that first spoke the words 
and lived their life. The horrors which 
have come through the church have held 
the name of Jesus in eclipse, if not in dis- 
grace. When these horrors shall all have 
passed away and Christianity shall have 
become another name for a perfect civil- 
ization, nothing will stand between man- 
kind and this most attractive of all its 
ideals. Time does indeed often put a 
halo around the head of the false saint, 
but it is also wont to double the splendor 
of the nimbus that wreathes a true fore- 
head. With the follies of the church out 
of the way and with the church as the 
true interpreter of Jesus, one century of 
the future will yield more fame to the 
Man of Nazareth than has fallen upon 
His teachings in the past 2,000 years. 
The centuries love to take such a bene- 
factor and transfigure Him until the air 
around Him becomes gold. All transfig- 
urations come from love and gratitude 
and are only the pictorial eloquence of a 
happy race. 

That the common people may thus 
transfigure this Son of Man they must 
first become acquainted with His teach- 
ings and aims. They must see Him not 
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through bloody history but in His own 
moral beauty. It is said that when the 
mother of one of the condemned anarchists 
of Chicago was visited by some neighbor- 
ing Christians she was surprised at their 
kindness, and confessed that she had not 
expected from them such loving words 
and humane deeds. To her and to her 
unfortunate son, the word Christian im- 
plied a being of refined selfishness. It is 
not enough for the more modern Church 
that it has found the real Jesus. It must 
unfold His teachings to the millions and 
make them feel that the gospel is the 
best known form of Socialism; that it is a 
long and deep study of human welfare. 
The anarchist, the socialist, the unhappy, 
the agnostic, should at least have an op- 
portunity to see the Son of Man in abso- 
lute truth once before they die. 

The children and youth now born into 
this world ought to know what great 
friend of the human heart once passed 
over the earthly fields for their sake. 
They have not seen enough when they 
have seen the old creeds and practices of 
religion. France and Spain and Germany 
saw them and were maddened into war. 
There was all the while an unseen picture 
which would have inspired all those 
myriads of souls. There was an unseen 
face that would have allured many by its 
benevolence. ‘There was a hidden ethics 
which would have beaten the sword into 
a plowshare. There was a concealed 
religion which would have taught the 
people two vast things—righteousness 
and immortality. For many long cen- 
turies this face, this form, has been behind 
dark clouds; but the age of discovery has 
come, and it will not be long before the 
veils will be torn away from that face and 
the people, high and low, will say to each 
other: ‘‘ Behold the Son of Man.”’ 


_  SO-C:--:C~C=*—~=‘“< 


OH, sometimes gleams upon our sight, 
Through present wrong, the eternal Right, 
And step by step, since time began, 

We see the steady gain of man. 


That all of good the past hath had 

Remains to make our own time glad, 

Our common daily life divine, 

And every land a Palestine. 

Through the harsh noises of our day, 

A low, sweet prelude finds its way ; 
Through clouds of doubt and creeds of fear, 
A light is breaking, calm and clear. 
Henceforth my heart shall sigh no more 
For olden time and holier shore ; 

God’s love and blessing then and there, 
Are now and here and everywhere.— Whittier. 
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BEAUTY OF THE CLOUDS, 
BY JOHN RUSKIN 


T is a strange thing how little, in gen- 

eral, people know abont the sky. It 
is that part of creation in which Nature 
has done more for the sake of pleasing 
man, more for the sole and evident pur- 
pose of talking to him and teaching him, 
than in any other of her works; and it is 
just the part in which we least attend to 
her. There are not many of her other 
works in which some more material or 
essential purpose than the mere pleasing 
of-man is not answered by every part of 
their organization; but every essential 
purpose of the sky might, so far as we 
know, be answered if, once in three days 
or thereabouts, a great, ugly, black rain- 
cloud were brought up over the blue, and 
everything well watered; and so all left 
blue again till next time, with, perhaps, 
a film of morning and evening mist for 
dew. And instead of this, there is not a 
moment of any day of our lives when 
nature is not producing scene after scene, 
picture after picture, glory after glory, 
and working still upon such exquisite 
and constant principles of the most per- 
fect beauty that it is quite certain that it 
is all done for us and intended for our 
perpetual pleasure. And every man, 
wherever. placed, however far from other 
sources of interest or of beauty, has this 
doing for him constantly. 

The noblest scenes of the earth can be 
seen and known but by few: it is not in- 
tended that man should always live in the 
midst of them; he injures them by his 
presence; he ceases to feel them if he be 
always withthem. But the sky is for all; 
bright as it is, it is not ‘“‘too bright nor 
good for human nature’s daily food;’’ it 
is fitted in all its functions for the per- 
petual comfort and exalting of the heart; 
for soothing it, and purifying it from its 
dross and dust. Sometimes gentle, some- 
times capricious, sometimes awful; never 
thesame for two moments together; almost 
human in its passions, almost spiritual in 
its tenderness, almost divine in its infinity, 
its appeal to what is immortal in us is as 
distinct as its ministry of chastisement or 
of blessing to what is mortal is essential. 

If, in our moments of utter idleness and 
insipidity, we turn to the sky as a last re- 
source, which of its phenomena do we 
speak of? One says it has been wet, and 
another it has been windy, and another 
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ithas been warm, Who among the whole 
chattering crowd can tell me of the forms 
and precipices of the chain of tall white 
mountains that gilded the horizon at 
noon yesterday? Who saw the narrow 
sunbeam that came out of the south, and 
smote upon their summits, until they 
melted and mouldered away in. a dust of 
blue rain? Who saw the dance of the 
dead clouds, when the sunlight left them 
last night, and the west wind blew them 
before it like withered leaves? All has 
passed unregretted or unseen; or, if the 
apathy be ever. shaken off, even for an 
instant, it is only by what-is.gross or. by 
what. is extraordinary; and yet it is not 
in the broad and fierce manifestations of 
the elemental energies, not in the clash 
of the hail, nor the drift of the whirlwind, 
that the highest characters of the sub- 
lime are developed. 

God is not in the earthquake, nor in 
the fire, but in the still small voice, 
They are but the blunt and the low facul- 
ties of our nature which can only be ad- 
dressed through lampblack and lightning. 
It is in quiet and subdued. passages of 
unobtrusive majesty ; the deep, and the 
calm, and the perpetual; that which must 
be sought ere it is seen, and loved ere it 
is understood; things which the angels 
work out for us daily, and yet vary eter- 
nally; which are never wanting,* and 
never repeated; which are to be found 
always, yet each found but once. It is 
through these that the lesson of devotion 
is chiefly taught and the blessings of 
beauty given.—.Stones of Venice. 


— <j 


GEOGRAE PHY. 





ome countries owe their importance 
to the fact that they produce some 
thing that mankind uses in one way ot 
another. Study the productions, at least 
the most important ones, and also give 
the reasons why certain countries have 
certain productions and notothers. This 
will bring in matters of temperature, rain- 
fall, elevation, latitude, nature of the soil, 
etc.; and the children will see why they 
are required to learn these facts, and they 
will seem realities. 

Find out what other countries have the 
same productions, and which produce the 
greater amount, with causes, etc. Many 
of the teachers would astonish their 
pupils by asking them why the United 
States produces large quantities of corn, 
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while England produces none; or why the 
coasts of Mexico have productions differ- 
ent from the inland regions, or why 
Russia is anxious to get control of Con- 
stantinople, etc. 

But the value of a country does not de- 
pend alone upon what it can prodtice ; it 
also depends upon its advantages for 
sending away what is not used at home, 
and also for getting the products of other 
countries which it does not have. The 
study of this question will involve the 
proximity of a country’ to the sea coast, 
its navigable rivers, railroads, canals, 
ete., thus bringing out the vital points 
and showing their importance. The pu- 
pils are thus learning the facts as means 
to an end, and not as a large assortment 
of dry, disconnected ends. Ask them if 
they would rather live in Mexico than 
England, and why? Always why? In- 
teresting and animated debates may often 
be carried on by different members of a 
class in this way.—Country Schools. 
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OUR STATE BUILDING. 
PENNSYLVANIA AT WORLD’S FAIR. 


HE Pennsylvania State Building is one 

of the most beautiful and striking on 
the World’s-Fair grounds. It is admir- 
ably located, near the Fifty-seventh’ street 
entrance, directly facing the Art Palace. 
The style of architecture is Colonial, re- 
producing the historical clock tower and 
other features of Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia. The famous bel which 
proclaimed ‘‘ Liberty throughout all the 
land’’ las been placed in the rotunda at 
the main entranee, and many historical 
relics of priceless value, such as Penh’s 
treaty with the Indians, the original 
charter, portraits of distinguished Penn- 
sylvanians, rare documents, etc., etc., have 
a place in the Building. 

Our State Building was constructed by 
Pernsylvania mechanies, of Pennsylvania 
material, the floors are of marble or of 
hard wood, the wainscot, paneling, etc., 
are taken from the handsomest woods of 
Pennsylvania forests. This ‘stately and 
imposing building is surrounded-by broad 
and’ graceful piazzas, upon which several 
hundred easy chairs‘are placed; the main 
entrance opens ihto~a* central rotunda 
thirty feet in diameter and forty feet high. 

In the rear is a large reception room 
extending “the entire length of the build- 
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ing; to the right and left are the parlors, 
toilet rooms, etc., etc. Broad, easy stair- 
cases lead to the second story, where the 
waiting rooms, Governor’s rooms, and 
offices of the Executive Commissioner, 
are all located. ‘The doors and windows 
of the second floor open out upon broad 
verandas admirably arranged for prome- 
nading and sight-seeing; and outside 
staircases lead to the roof garden, from 
which may be had a magnificent bird’s- 
eye view of the grounds and lake. 

Surmounting the main facade of the 
Building are several allegorical pieces of 
statuary, the Pennsylvania Coat of Arms, 
the horses developed life size. Flanking 
this group upon either side are statues 
of William Penn and Benjamin Franklin. 
The allegorical groups at the right and 
left atigles of the Building are indicative 
of the progress and influence developed 
by the resources of the State, Mines and 
Mining and others. 

The Pennsylvania State Building is 
the only one in which the kindred arts of 
architecture and sculpture have been so 
happily combined. The architect, Mr. 
Thomas P. Lonsdale, and the sculptor, 
John J. Boyle, of Philadelphia, are enti- 
tled to the greatest credit. 


SUGGESTIONS TO PENNSYLVANIA 
VISITORS. 

Mr. Farquhar, the efficient Executive 
Commissioner of the Board of World’s 
Fair. Managers, has formulated the fol- 
lowing suggestions to citizens of the 
State visiting the World’s Columbian 
Exposition : 

1, All Pennsylvanians who attend the 
World’s Fair are advised to visit first the 
State Building. This they can readily 
accomplish by entering the grounds at 
the Fifty-seventh street entrance, near 
which, and, just opposite the great Art 
Palace, our, Building is located. All of 
the railroads, electric, cable and horse 
car lines leading from the centre of the 
city have stations at or within a short 
distance of. the .Fifty-sevemth street en- 
trance. 

2.. The State Building is specially de- 
signed and arranged for the comfort and 
convenience of the citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is provided with general re- 


ception room, separate parlors for, women 
and men, ladies’ dressing room, smoking 
room, writing room, newspaper room, 
press correspondents’ room and 
toilet 


ample 


facilities, etc., etc. Convenient 
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cloak and parcel rooms have been pro- 
vided upon the first floor of the Building, 
where all citizens of the State are at 
liberty to leave such articles as they may 
not wish to carry around on the grounds, 

3. The Building contains a Post Office 
to be open during the Exposition hours. 
Arrangements have been made to collect 
the mails hourly, and Pennsylvanians 
who have their mail addressed to the 
Pennsylvania State Building, World’s 
Fair, Chicago, IIl., will be insured prompt 
delivery. 

4. The newspaper room will contain 
files of all the State journals that will be 
sent to the Building. 

5. The Bureau of Information is on the 
first floor, in charge of a competent super- 
intendent, who will be pleased to aid our 
citizens with advice or suggestions as to 
how to see the Exposition to the best ad- 
vantage. 

6. A register of Pennsylvanians who 
attend the Exposition will be kept, with 
their names and the location of their 
stopping place, with the probable time of 
their stay. etc. 

7. No fee, unless it be for blacking 
shoes, will be charged for any service in 
or about the building. 

8. A cordial invitation is extended to 
all Pennsylvanians, regardless of race, 
color or nativity, to make the Building 
their headquarters and resting-place while 
at the Exposition, and to avail themselves 
of the facilities here provided. They 
will find a home and a warm welcome. 





oe 


LET THE PEOPLE BE HEARD. 





MOST sensible and practical view of 

the so-called ‘‘fads’’ in our public 
schools is presented in the April Arena 
by Helen E. Starrett. She reaches con- 
clusions that any person whose reasoning 
intelligence is not obscured by prejudice 
or ignorance must reach after rightly con- 
sidering the educational needs of society. 
Not to follow in detail Mrs. Starrett’s in- 
teresting and judicious paper,* her argu- 
ment justifies the deduction that the great 
deficiency of the industrial and laboring 
classes to-day is not small pay for exces- 
sive hours, but a want of taste, intelli- 
gence, sense of refinement to make the 


best use of their leisure and the most pro- | 


fitable expenditure of their wages. 
It has been observed that shorter hours 


* Published in May number of Penna. School Juurnal 
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and better pay have not tended greatly to 
the betterment of the condition of the 
average laborer, and the chief reason for 
it is that they have so little intellectual 
development of the character to make 
them appreciate the benefits of reading, 
of family companionship, and of the 
things that tend to beautify and improve 
the home. They were taught how ‘‘to 
make a living,’’ but were instructed in 
none of the things that serve to make liv- 
ing a happiness and a spiritual profit. 

Quite aside from the minor plea that 
variety of employment is essential to the 
healthful and inspiring occupation of the 
child mind and to the keeping of interest 
in study active and progressive, the good 
effects upon mature society of men and 
women in whom has been implanted a 
love for the beautiful and refining are of 
such mighty importance that those things 
operating to that end may not be lightly 
regarded nor be dispensed with thought- 
lessly. Education to be valuable should 
have a higher purpose than merely to fit 
men to supply their creature wants in the 
struggle for life; its object is to advance, 
elevate each new generation a little be- 
yond the preceding one, and not accom- 
plishing this it is more or less a failure. 
Therefore the system of education must 
be of a pliancy to adapt itself to the de- 
veloping demands of progressive civiliza- 
tion. 

The best friends of education, and so of 
the race, believe that society requires 
something more of its factors than a mere 
knowledge how to earn a living, and that 
the so-called ‘‘fads’’ serve the purpose of 
quickening the faculties and engaging the 
activities of mind in a way to enlarge the 
intelligence, strengthen the perception, 
and improve the taste of pupils, and 
therefore of adults. That which exper- 
ienced educators and generous reasoners 
stand for should not be too recklessly 
attacked by others. 

The Chicago public is just now con- 
fronted with a very serious problem—one 
that should be considered thoroughly and 
without prejudice. The foes to music, 
drawing, and other means to culture and 
improving education have been heard and 
felt through the action of the school board. 
We have reason to believe that the great 
majority of intelligent people favor the re- 
tention in the schools of those studies 


| and occupations that interest and there- 


fore quicken the minds of pupils, and pre 
pare them for a better and fuller educa- 
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tion than is possible under the sterile 
system so long oppressively in vogue. 
Let there be a public expression of these 
sentiments. 

There should be public meetings for 
the discussion of the question. In that 
way we can arrive at a better understand- 
ing of the matter and at a determinate 
knowledge of the prevalent opinion of 
those interested in that education of the 
young which works for the improvement 
of citizens and the betterment of society. 
There are some persons who hold to the 
irrational notion that the poor are better 
off without education; but such persons 
belong in the category of those who op- 
posed the introduction of machinery, de- 
claring that machines meant the ruin of 
workmen, whereas every new mechanical 
invention has but increased the dignity 
of labor.—Chicago Jnter-Ocean. 


— 
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RAPID RECKONING. 








BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 





N practical work, either in school or in 
actual business life, there is probably 
no exercise in arithmatic more frequently 
performed than that of addition. To be 
able to add rapidly and at the same time 
accurately is of prime importance. While 
some are naturally endowed with ability 
in that direction, there are few things in 
which practice shows more marked fe- 
sults of improvement than daily exercises 
in ‘‘rapid reckoning.’’ 

When all are ready with slate and 
pencil, the teacher writes the sum upon 
the blackboard, naming each figure as 
She writes it. The children follow her 
work with their pencils. If any one fails 
to catch a certain figure as it is given, he 
asks for its repetition af the time, that he 
may be ready to add when the word is 
given and thus stand an equal chance 
with the rest. An example six or seven 
figures square will be large enough to be- 
gin with, and the size increased as they 
gain speed by the exercise. When the 
last figure is named, the teacher gives the 
word ‘‘add,’’ and all begin at the same 
moment. 

Interest and enthusiasm are increased 
if the teacher has a watch in hand ready 
to record the time taken by each one for 
the addition. The names may be perma- 
nently written at one end of the board; 
then as each finishes, he raises his hand 
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or speaks his name and the teacher indi- 
cates the number of seconds opposite. 
Each pupil should turn his slate over as 
soon as he gets a result, that no tempta- 
tion be offered the quicker ones to revise 
their work while the others are finishing. 
When all are through, each in turn reads 
his result, the teacher placing it upon the 
blackboard opposite his name. The 
problem is then added by all the pupils 
together, the teacher pointing to and 
naming the figures as they stand upon 
the blackboard. The result is compared 
with those given by the pupils individ- 
ually and the time noted of the first cor- 
rect answer. 

It will not be long before there will be 
an appreciable diminution in the time; 
then a longer example may be given. 
The whole can be managed, and should 
be, in such a way that all will regard it a 
pastime; when it becomes laborious the 
best results are lost. With a little care 
not to overdo the matter, pupils will be 
as eager for it as for a game of ball, while 
the friendly rivalry will quicken their 
thoughts and devise numerous methods 
of abbreviating. Almost unconsciously 
they will fall into the habit of combining 
into some groups certain of the figures at 
the same time that they are adding 
others; or some of the older ones may be 
able to add two columns at the same time. 
The various combinations will be thor- 
oughly learned and used promptly by the 
pupils; and best of all, the practice is one 
which gives benefits that are life-long.— 
American Teacher. 
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WOMEN SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 





HE only elective office to which 
women are eligible in Pennsylvania 
is one of the positions under the school 
laws. These same positions are those 
which have least to do with politics. In 
discussing the subject lately the Philadel- 
phia Ledger declared : 
‘If there is any place in politics which 
a woman can certainly accept without loss 
of dignity atid with assutance of oppor- 
tunity for usefulness, it is the office of the 
School Director. Considering how large 
a proportion of the pupils and teachers of 
the public schools are females, the pro- 
priety, the necessity even, of electing a 
number of competent, public-spirited 
wonieti members of every board of direc- 
tors should not be questioned, and both 
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the great political parties would do them- 
selves credit if they were in the future to 
agree to select candidates for women di- 
rectors that both should support. 

‘“‘Everything with regard to education 
should be divorced from partisan politics, 
as there is nothing which more nearly 
concerns the welfare of the entire com- 
munity. The public school system should 
be as carefully guarded as is the sys- 
tem of administering justice by the courts, 
and, as in the case of choosing judges for 
the latter, partisanship should be put 
aside in selecting directors for the former. 
Republican and Democratic managers 
should resolve to make it a common rule 
to choose some women candidates for di- 
rectors, and they should unite for the 
common object of securing the election of 
the most competent women. 

‘**But if political managers cannot yet 
rise to such heights of public duty as the 
frequent. selection by them of women 
would indicate, let them, at least, show 
their appreciation of the sagacious public 
sentiment which has been already evoked 
in this matter, by hereafter selecting 
women as candidates for directors, so that 
eventually every school board shall have 
a fair representation of them. 

‘* Education is much broader and con- 
sists of much more than is to be found by 
book and slate, and, in the case of girls 
especially, of much more than the aver- 
age man is entirely familiar with. Ad- 
vantages which are now lost by the pub- 
lic school children because of the lack of 
information on the part of men compos- 
ing the boards, would be gained if the su- 
perior knowledge of women with regard 
to the feminine mind and character, were 
utilized by making them school directors. 
Wherever the influence of good women is 
exerted it never fails to have the most 
beneficial effects, and there is a very com- 
mon belief that it could nowhere be more 
wisely or more usefully exerted than in 
the school boards of the city and State.’’ 

It would be a good thing if the citizens 
of Doylestown, irrespective of party, 
would apply Zhe Ledger's advice and 
nominate and elect some of the very com- 
petent women of this community to the 
position of School Directors. If honestly 
and faithfully administered, there is no 
profit in the office. There is no partisan 
advantage about the position. To secure 


the best good of the schools and scholars 
should be the purpose of the election, and 
the /ntelligencer believes with the Ledger 
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that that result would probably be better 
attained in most boards by the presence 
of women directors. Would it not be a 
good plan for the nominating meetings to 
appoint small committees which should 
meet and arrange to place the names of 
four competent women upon each ticket, 
and let each voter cast a ballot for two? 
This would be a non-partisan method of 
procedure and likely fo secure excellent 
results.—Doylestown Intelligencer. 


FSB Pa reall all 
EVERY DAY ETIQUETTE. 


UR place in life is often more depen- 

dent.on good manners than it is on 
solid merit. They are the first thing 
that strikes the stranger, the key which 
locks or unlocks the doors of good 
society, the beginning of a charm, the 
subtle magic of fortune and success, the 
irresistible source of love and hatred, the 
acceptance or rejection by the world. 

To perfect manners there is almost no 
good thing that is not accessible. To 
rude manners there is almost no good 
thing that is obtainable. Oftentimes 
more than talent, more than beauty, more 
than wealth, more even than. birth or 
wisdom, good manners are a perpetual 
fascination, a fountain of pleasure, the 
best letter of introduction, and the firmest 
cement of friendship and love. 

Manners have made the fortune of 
many a man in business and politics. 
They are a passport to the favor of rich 
and poor, learned and ignorant, aristo- 
cratic and plebeian, alike. There is. no 
speech nor language where their voice is 
not heard. They are the final perfection 
that may crown virtue, and the last finish 
of wisdom and genius. 

The twenty-second and twenty-third 
verses of the fifth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Galatians contain an entire code 
of good behavior in themselves. Who- 
ever makes these the rule of his life can- 
not fail to be well-bred. 

Self is our most insidious foe, and ego- 
tism the most effective poison of merit. 
Constant exercise in social amenities 
helps to overcome the brute that is in us. 
At the same time, a large part of tact is 
courage, We must have the courage of 
our convictions, the courage of principle. 

Often the higher the social standing of 
men and women, the more refined their po- 
liteness and the greater their courtesy to 
servants and humble people. ‘I knew he 
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was a gentleman,”’ says the servant in 
Thackeray’s story, ‘‘he was so easily 
pleased.’’ 

Avoid being conspicuous. Keep self 
and personality in the background. Let 
your presence be felt, not run against at 
every turn. Pique thecuriosity of others, 
rather than surfeit them with yourself. 

The custom which is most significant 
of highest and noblest breeding and the 
gentlest culture is that of remembering 
the aged by all pleasant formalities. 

Their experience, knowledge, sorrows, 
renunciations, past joys and lessened 
vigor, entitle them to the greatest respect, 
even when love and admiration are ab- 
sent.— Zhe Educator. 





SOUND WORDS ON EDUCATION. 


1 a recent number of the Contemporary 
Review we find an article entitled the 
** Teacher's Training of Himself,’’ which 
discusses this vital subject, but mainly 
from the moral point of view. The author 
is Dr. Weldon, head-master of the Har- 
row School, in England, and the article is 
a reproduction of an address delivered by 
him before the Birmingham Teachers’ 
Association. Seldom, if ever, have we 
found more of sound sense and right 
feeling in any discussion of the general 
subject of education than is contained in 
this essay of Dr. Weldon’s. From first 
to last it may be said to be a plea for that 
which, according to Dr. Rice, is so con- 
spicuously lacking in most of our own 
public schools—sympathy. The writer 
sees that this, above all things, is needed 
to vivify education and make it what it 
ought to be, a blessing both to the giver 
and the receiver—to prevent it, indeed, 
from becoming positively injurious in its 
effects. It is due simply to mental inert- 
ness and inferiority on tht part of the 
mass of society that there is on the whole 
so little love of knowledge and so little 
pleasure in intellectual effort. May it 
not be in a measure due to the fact that in 
childhood the acquisition of knowledge 
was carried on under more or less repul- 
sive conditions, with the mental faculties 
only half aroused, and the sympathetic 
or emotional nature wholly untouched 
except in so far as it may have been 
moved to opposition ? 

It is the first step, says Dr. Weldon, in 
the teacher’s self-culture to realize the 
dignity of his profession, which, though 
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it may lack the distinction helonging to 
the pulpit, the platform, or the bar, has 
‘this signal advantage, that, in all its 
branches, and among its humblest no less 
than its highest representatives, it as- 
pires constantly to two objects that are 
among the worthiest of which human 
nature is capable—namely, the promotion 
of virtue and the increase of knowledge.’’ 
He places the promotion of virtue first, 
but in actual practice we fear that the 
amount of attention given in public 
schools of the ordinary type, here or 
elsewhere, to that special object is far 
from commensurate with its recognized 
importance. The discipline of the school 
is often said to be of itself a powerful 
moral influence; and so it would be if the 
discipline were maintained in any large 
degree by the help of sympathy; but if it 
is enforced in the thoroughly unsympa- 
thetic way described by Dr. Rice, we fear 
it can hardly be counted on for any very 
moralizing effects. 

We must, however, pass over much that 
we would wish to note in Dr. Weldon’s 
address, in order to leave space for a few of 
his more striking remarks. The follow 
ing are worth quoting and remembering: 

‘If a teacher is to train others, still 
more must he train himself. The reason 
is, that the influence of every teacher de- 
pends not upon what he says, nor even 
upon what he does ; but upon what he is. 
He cannot be greater or better than him- 
self. He cannot teach nobly, if he is not 
himself noble. 

‘It is sadly true that we as teachers 
may make mistakes. We may break the 
bruised reed; we may quench the smok- 
ing flax. By making the young dislike 
us, we may make them dislike the subjects 
we represent. Strongly would I impress 
upon you and upon myself the terrible 
responsibility which belongs to us of mak- 
ing one of these little ones to offend. 
Perhaps if I might sum up in a single 
phrase the teacher’s true temper towards 
his pupils, especially boys in a large 
school, I should say it is one of sympa- 
thetic severity. Severity is not worth 
much if it stands alone. It may be said 
that severity without sympathy is a guar- 
antee of failure. 

‘“ There is one word and only one that 
I have simply begged my colleagues 
never to use in their reports of boys—the 
word ‘hopeless.’ Masters and mistresses 
may perhaps be hopeless, I cannot tell; 
but boys and girls—never. 
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‘*An angry school-master, or rather a 
school-master who cannot control his 
anger, is the drunken helot of the profes- 
sion. In an angry moment words are 
spoken, deeds are done, that are irrepar- 
able. Fling away from you the poisoned 
shafts of sarcasm ; they are forbidden in 
the humanities of school life. 

‘**It appears to be the particular danger 
of school-masters and school-mistresses 
that their profession has naturally a 
cramping or narrowing influence upon 
the mind ; it is therefore the primary duty 
of all teachers to take every opportunity 
of enlarging and liberalizing their views. 
The school-master must not be a school- 
master only; he must be more than a 
school-master. He must be a man of wide 
interests and information ; he must move 
freely in the world of affairs.. Fill your 
pitchers, however humble they may be, 
at the wide and ever-flowing stream of 
human culture. It is my counsel, as a 
precaution against narrowness, that you 
indulge largely in reading. You can 
hardly read too much. It may bea para- 
dox to say so; but I doubt if it matters 
much what you read, so long as you read 
widely. Novel reading I conscientiously 
recommend. 
yourselves, and that is perhaps the best 
holiday that any one can have. It will 
give your minds an edge, an elasticity. 
The peril of reading no novels is much 
more serious than that of reading too 
many. Apollo himself does not keep his 
bow on the stretch forever, and most of us 
need relaxation as much as Apollo.’ 

The above is good advice, and happy 
is it for those who can take it to heart and 
act upon it, for those whose faculties have 
not been already so deadened by mechani- 
cal routine as to be incapable of the am- 
bition of individual culture. Dr. Weldon 
speaks and writes from the elevated 
standpoint of head master of one of the 
great English public schools, a position 
of as greac independence probably as any 
the educational world affords, and one in 
which there is infinite scope for the exer- 
cise of individuality. The position of the 
average public school teacher is very 
different. To the latter functionary in- 
dividuality may be a personal advantage, 
but it may easily become, from a profes- 
sional point of view, a burden and a drag 
through the lack of encouragement or 
even opportunity for its exercise. 

That the advice given by Dr. Weldon 
as to reading is not very widely followed 
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out by teachers in this country was 
proved some years ago by some one who 
took the trouble to write to all the princi- 
pal public libraries to ascertain to what 
extent teachers took advantage of the 
privileges which these institutions afford. 
We forget the precise result of the in- 
quiry; but it showed that the teachers, as 
a body, used the libraries almost less than 
any other class of the community. We 
recall this fact in no unfriendly spirit, but 
solely with a view of showing to a public 
that is hard to convince on this point, 
how far we are from having as yet com- 
manded the most successful conditions 
for general education.—/opular Sctenec 
Monthly. 


—_——___—_.@ > 


UTILIZING NIAGARA. 


A SCHEME for utilizing the inimense 
[\ water-power of Niagara Falls is about 
to be carried out. The great obstacle 
that has hitherto prevented mere than a 
partial use of the water-power was the 
cutting througlr of the vast amount of 
hard limestone rock that would be nec- 
essary. The work of constructing the 
plant has been undertaken by the Niagara 
Falls Power Company, which has been 
incorporated by a special act of the New 
York Legisiature, and operations Have 
been nearly completed. A tunnel starts 
from under the suspension bridge below 
the Falls, and is carried through the rock 
to the upper river at a point about 6,700 
feet from its mouth. The tunnel is 
twenty-eight feet in height, and eighteen 
feet wile, with a semi-circular top and 
straight sides, and will resemble a horse- 
shoe in shape. It has an average depth 
below the ground of 160 feet, and will be 
connected with the Niagara river by sur- 
face canals. , 

Along the sides of the canals large pits 
are to be made, in each of which a tur- 
bine wheel will be placed. A large pipe, 
connected at the lower end with the tun- 
nel, will take the water from the canal to 
the wheel. The latter will be connected 
with the main shaft of the factory or mill 
above the ground. The strong pressure 
of the water will turn the wheel, and thus 
through the means of the main shaft the 
machinery in the building above will be 
operated. 

After the water leaves the wheel it will 
flow through the tunnel into the river. It 
is proposed to develop by the present plan 
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119,000 horse power. The manufactories 
and docks are to be built so far away from 
the Falls that they will not detract from 
the beauty of the latter. Oneof the great 
advantages in utilizing the water-power 
of Niagara, is that, as the height of the 
river is about the same during the sum- 
mer months as at other times, the supply 
of water does not vary. 

It is estimated that the amount of water 
going over the Falls every minute is 12,- 
785,455 cubic feet,—another estimate is, a 
cubic mile of water every six days— 
which possesses a power beyond compre- 
hension.—Auffalo Educator. 
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HONORABLENESS IN SCHOOL. 
BY REV. NEWMAN SMITH. 


ONESTY among pupils is one of the 
possible school virtues. And hon- 
esty in study is a preparation for honesty 
in life. There is such a thing as honest 
study, and also there are habits of shirk- 
ing lessons, inattention, and making be- 
lieve to know, which are not honest habits. 
Then there is a still finer virtue even than 
honesty ; or rather I should say the 
homely, substantial virtue of common 
honesty is capable of taking on a finer 
quality, as good iron may be tempered 
into bright steel. Honesty, when it is 
tempered and brought to its finest qual- 
ity, becomes honorableness. The honor- 
able man lives clear above the ways of the 
low-browed man who is just honest 
enough to keep his business under cover 
of the law; and the honorable boy at 
school will not be content just to edge 
along under the rules. School 1:fe offers 
many opportunities for tempering a soul 
to high honorableness. A boy can learn 
to be honorable in all things with other 
boys and towards his teachers, never tell- 
ing an untruth, never taking a mean ad- 
vantage, never speaking a base word, 
never hurting one weaker than himself. 
In school life one can gain a wholesome 
spirit of good comradeship, learning not 
to be shut up in himself, but to live 
heartily and happily with others. Op- 
portunity also is afforded in school life for 
the exercise of pluck and determination, 
for gaining that strength of will which 
men and women need so much to acquire 
in order that they may live worthily. 
To give up a school task half-mastered, 
to fail of putting all the child’s will into 
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the child’s work, is as cowardly in the 
boy or girl as it would be cowardly fora 
man to be afraid of standing up for the 
right, or for a woman to hesitate to make 
a sacrifice of her ease in the service of love. 
And if we are to have brave men—and 
God knows how much the world needs 
them—we must put value on child cour- 
age in standing up to the tasks and the 
duties of school life. It requires moral 
courage sometimes for a youth at school 
or in college to keep himself clear from 
questionable customs; to refuse to join in 
anything unseemly; to risk giving offence 
rather than to laugh at the coarse jest or 
listen to the vulgar song; to follow alone, 
if need be, the low, clear voice of duty 
and pure home love, and to do under any 
temptation the one right thing. But the 
making of men is in such valor of soul. 


_— > 


HOW THEY GOT THE GLOBE. 
ALLIDAY HALL was simply the 
school house in the Halliday district, 
one of the farming districts in the busy 
little town of Shopville in Vermont. 

The girls of the school named it and 
made the boys call it so, and Elinor 
Furber succeeded in getting it mentioned 
in the Shopville Gazetie as ‘* Halliday 
Hall,’”’ after which the older people, one 
by one, adopted the fashion till it was 
now commonly known by that name. 

It was a trim little red-brick building, 
with a small yard planted with maples at 
one side; within, it was neatly finished and 
well furnished, for the citizens had taken 
great pride in their schoolhouse, in years 
past, and great pleasure in saying to 
strangers: ‘‘ We have the best schoolhouse 
in town, sir.’’ But of late there had been 
a reaction; faxes had been the rallying cry 
at the school meetings. Mr. Sharp, who 
was now chairman, had been on the com- 
mittee for three years and nothing new 
had been bought for the schoolroom. 
They managed very well with what they 
had till one breezy morning in May the 
wind came sweeping down the valley, 
and the little globe, which had stood on 
an iron bracket between the east windows 
ever since Mr. Dickinson was committee, 
was blown to the floor and ruined by the 
fall. ‘‘Smashed all to pieces,’’ Tom 


Dugan said. The teacher, finding that the 
cause of the disaster was the wind alone, 
promised to speak to the committee, and 
here the real trouble commenced. 
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Mr. Sharp said there was no use in 
buying such things for the young ones to 
destroy; teachers in his school days did 
not expect it, and they ‘‘ /earn¢ the schol- 
ars more than teachers do now.’’ 

This of course closed the conference, 
and the teacher walked briskly to the 
school-room. Tom Dugan, who had 
heard it, faithfully reported the conversa- 
tion at recess, and a high state of indig- 
nation prevailed. Hard names, threats 
and angry wishes flew thick and fast till 
the bell called them in. 

‘*Come on the rocks at noon and I'll 
tell you all about it,’’ said Tom as he pre- 
pared to obey the summons. There was 
little more to tell, but the meeting con- 
vened promptly at twelve o’clock, the 
members still breathing out threatenings 
and slander as they ate their dinners. 

‘Why didn’t you tell him that we did 
not destroy it ?’’ 

‘The teacher did tell him the wind 
blew it down, but I suppose he calls that 
a young one,’’ returned Tom. 

‘* Now we can not have a globe fora 
year,’’ said one mournfully. 

‘** And the class just beginning mathe- 
matical geography !’’ said Elinor. 

‘And the State Superintendent ex- 
pected next term!’’ added Ruth in dis- 
may. 

‘I wish we could buy one, just to 
plague him.”’ 

‘*T wish we 
Young.”’ 

**Can’t we do something ?’’ 

**O let's’’—‘‘ Let’s’’—"‘ Let’s.”’ 

**Let’s have a concert,’’ said Nellie 
Hastings, who was a good singer. 

“Or a fair,’’ said Ruth Dickenson, 
who made a tidy for the missionary fair 
last year which sold for a fabulous price. 

** Let’s have a circus,’’ said Tom Du- 
gan, turning a summersault. 

*‘Or a nigger show,’’ said another, 
taking a pair of rib-bones from his pocket 
and rattling furiously. 

** Can't we do something ?”’ 

‘Oh! can’t we, Elinor ?”’ 

‘*Perhaps,”’ said Elinor, the largest girl 
in school. ‘‘ Perhaps we can, but I don’t 
know exactly what. Let us think of it.”’ 

*“‘Whatever we have, we must have 
singing,’’ she continued, which brought 
every singer to her standard, and they re- 
solved to support whatever she might pro- 
pose. Every day for a week found them 
upon the rocks in committee of the whole. 

There were but sixteen scholars in 


could, to please Miss 
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school this term, varying in size, age 
and accomplishments from Elinor, a 
womanly-looking girl of fifteen, who was 
prepared to enter the Sophomore class 
in the Shopville High School next year, 
to Johnny Grant, who was trying to learn 
his letters; but they all worked with zeal, 
both in school and out, and the pro- 
gramme was slowly made up and the parts 
assigned. 

When the examinations had been cred- 
itably passed, great preparations began 
for the next day which was to be that of 
the exhibition. 

The boys brought from the woods great 
quantities of moss, evergreens and wild 
flowers. Wreaths and symbols were 
twined for the walls, and flowers in pots, 
or arranged in vases, made every nook 
and corner gay. Baskets made of spruce 
twigs, filled with moss and crowned with 
flowers, hung from the ventilators, and 
Grandma Sawyer’s great pewter platter, 
covered with roses, stood on the stove. 
Wallace Gray had drawn a huge globe 
with an elaborate brass frame, on the 
blackboard with colored chalks, and Jane 
Sawyer had tied a broad black ribbon 
round the standard of the broken globe, 
set it upon its brackets, and hung over it 
a lovely anchor made of white jetty and 
mint leaves. The whole room had a 
bowery look, and a spicy, minty, musky, 
rosy smell. Even the low wood-shed—an 
old-fashioned one with an open front— 
had been swept and garnished with hem- 
lock boughs, the wood neatly piled in 
one corner and covered with a carriage 
blanket for a ticket office. Wallace Grey, 
who could not ‘‘take a part,’’ because of 
defective speech, had printed the tickets 
and on Saturday, he surprised them all 





| with a lot of programmes printed on 


pink-tinted card-board. 

The children were there an hour before 
time, dressed in their best clothes, with 
bright bouquets and fluttering badges. 

When the people began to come, the 
scholars seated themselves on the recita- 
tion seats with a calmness which they 
were far from feeling, while the blue- 
ribboned ushers assigned the seats. The 
guests were eagerly named and counted 
in whispers as they came in. The par- 
ents nearly all appeared; the committee 
even Mr. Sharp—the Superintendent, 
the minister and Colonel Sawyer, Jane's 
uncle, who lived in the city and wrote 
books, came down from his summer 








boarding place. 
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When the seats were all filled, the 
ushers went to the nearest house and 
brought chairs till the school-house was 
‘‘just as full as it could be,’”’ after which, 
happily, no one came. The ticket-seller 
and door-keeper hugged their money like 
a pair of misers, for each person repre- 
sented ten cents, and the globe was an ac- 
complished fact. 

But they still had toearnit. Precisely 
at two o’clock, Elinor struck the little 
melodeon and they all sang ‘* Happy 
Greeting,’ after which Ruth gave the 
salutatory, welcoming the parents and 
friends, and asking gentle criticism. 
Then they sang a ‘‘ Geography Song,”’ 
which Nellie Hastings’ mother had found 
in an old song-book, after which the pri- 
mary classes brought out their contribu- 
tions, and then Elinor read her essay on 
‘The Wants of our Schoolroom.’’ The 
necessity of a globe was duly insisted 
upon. 

Then came the dialogue, over which 
Elinor, Ruth and Jane had spent so 
many anxious hours. It was spoken by 
six of the scholars in the geography class, 
representing the six New England States. 
The largest boy spoke for Maine, and the 
smallest girl for Rhode Island. 

The last thing on the programme was a 
‘Little Girl’s Treasures.’’ This was a 
secret known to but few in the school, 
but when it was called, Constance Dow- 
ner, the smallest girl in the school, ap- 
peared with a large market basket. 
With perfect self-possession, she went to 
the front, and taking from her basket a 
small pasteboard house, she put it on the 
table and announced, ‘* This is the house 
that Jack built.’’ She next took up a 
small bag, which she said held the *‘ malt 
which lay in house that Jack built.’’ 
Turning it round she shoved upon it a 
rat made of brown silk, which seemed to 
be still eating the malt. She next pro- 
duced a cat, nearly life size, made of 
black broadcloth and stuffed with cotton. 
By this time the audience was in an up- 
roar—you see the fun was ' gely in- 


creased by the incongruity in the size of | 


the articles. Every one laughed but 
Connie. Then came a beautiful little 
china dog, and a wooden cow of Swiss 
carving. Two immense paper dolls 
served for the ‘*‘ maiden all forlorn’’ and 
the *‘ man all tattered and torn,’’ and the 
last doll answered the description per- 
fectly. 

A wooden doll dressed in 


gown and 
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bands stood rigidly upright for the priest; 
a bird fearfully and wonderfully made, 
and sporting a magnificent tail, was de- 
clared to be the ‘‘cock that crowed in the 
morn;’’ a rag baby dressed in men’s 
clothing, ‘‘the man who raised the corn,’’ 
and a pretty china doll dressed in a long 
flowing muslin robe was exhibited as— 

The babe who was born 

Unto the man who raised the corn, 

That fed the cock that crowed in the morn, 

*That waked the priest all shaven and shorn, 

That married the man all tattered and torn, 

Unto the maiden, all forlorn, 

Who milked the cow with crumpled horn, 

That tossed the dog, that worried the cat, 

That caught the rat, that ate the malt, 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 


After all was over, and the cash was 
counted, they found that they could buy 
a much better globe than the old one. 

Grandmother Sawyer gave them an 
old-fashioned tea-table for it to stand on, 
and they had money enough to buy a 
handsome cloth for the table, a new map 
of Europe, and a set of metric measures, 
a part of which stood on the bracket 
formerly occupied by the old globe.— 
Yonng /onathan. 


ial 


A DEVICE FOR READING. 

ELECT a lesson with considerable con- 

versation. After the usual develop- 
ment, when words and meaning are 
understood, fairly well select children to 
take the parts of the different characters, 
and have them read their respective parts 
as though the piece were written in dia- 
logue form. 

For example, the following is from a 
reading book lesson: 

1. Looking from the attic window, 
Helen and Sharly saw by the wreath of 
smoke that it must be Captain Coyle’s 
barn that was on fire. The sisters went 
down to the south chamber, and, looking 
out on the street, saw many people going 
up the hill, almost at a run. 

2. ‘‘What if Captain Coyle’s house 
should take fire!’’ said Helen, reflectively. 
‘“The wind is blowing almost a gale.’’ 

3. ‘‘O, there’ll be men enough to put 
it out,’’ returned Sharly. ‘‘ Dear! what 
an excitement there’il be at the Coyles’! 
Can’t you imagine Lottie Coyle running 
round like a crazy thing ?’’ 

““Yes, Lottie is very excitable,’’ said 
Helen.— Etc. 

The reading would be as follows:— 
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First child as Helen—-What if Captain 
Coyle’s house should take fire! 

Second child as Sharly—Oh, there'll be 
men enough to put it out. Dear! what 
an excitement there’ll be at the Coyles’! 
Can’t you imagine Lottie Coyle running 
round like a crazy thing? 

H.—Yes, Lottie is very excitable.—Etc. 

The class listen with intense eagerness 
to hear a word not in the direct quotation 
uttered by mistake. Helen, Sharly, and 
the other characters become real, and 
therefore interesting. In an after reading 
of the whole lesson as printed, the voice 
of the pupil is naturally lowered at such 
expressions as ‘‘said Helen,’’ ‘‘ returned 
Sharly,’’ etc., and the emphasis given 
without effort to the most important 
words. é 

This choosing of exact words of a per- 
son is an excellent drill in quotation, and 
dictation evercises taken from a lesson 
read in this way are very profitable.— 
Popular Educator. 


-_ _ 





EXPERIENCE WITH BOYS. 





TEACHER, Miss Sara E. Wiltse of 

Boston, once tried an experiment 
with one hundred and thirteen school 
boys between the ages of thirteen and 
eighteen. Like all such experiments, the 
results signify little, but as a curiosity it 
is a great success, and more than that it 
is very suggestive. It must be borne in 
mind that they were above thirteen years 
of age. They were given three or four 
words each day, one word at a time, and 
were to write the thing that each word 
suggested to them. The exercise was 
continued from day to day, so that no- 
thing could be attributed to the unex- 
pectedness of the exercise. 

Literature: To twenty-six it meant 
books, to seven readiug, three history, 
three Longfellow, three Scott, three 
Waverley, one each Ivanhoe, Dickens, 
the Inferno, Shakespeare, Homer, and 
Milton, two dime novels, Others had 
special ‘‘ visions,’’ such as a man print- 
ing a book, an immense library with 
books of all ages, ancient Greece (especi- 
ally Athens), a painting, funny composi- 
tions, piles of papers, something classical. 

Abstraction : Thirty-seven blanks ; oth- 
ers said flavoring ice cream, flavoring in 
bottles, getting a tooth pulled, apples and 
baskets, spoke of a wheel, kindness, a 
man with his head resting on his hand 
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and his elbows on a marble-top table, a 
boy seeing something far away, sitting at 
a window in the country looking blankly 
in the air, a crazy person, aman in deep 
thought, works of nature, goodness, 
grammar, future, a wood, part of speech, 
an abstract person, something small, 
basket of flowers. 

Play: Seven said children; others, 
kittens, thirteen thought of base ball, 
four of the theatre, four lawn tennis, 
three piano, Lady of the Lake, Richard 
the Third. 

Coldness: Twenty-six winter, seven ice; 
others, man with a stern face, field of ice, 
frosty ground with stumps, the look of a 
high-toned boy toward his poorly dressed 
comrades, anger, shivering, Greeley’s 
expedition to the north pole, a proud per- 
son, firmness in a man, making a call on 
a young lady who is not at home, dress- 
ing in a big overcoat, unsympathetic to 
the poor, inhospitality, kicking the feet 
against the dashboard of a horse car, an 
ulster with a high collar, Iceland, cutting 
wind, frost and snow, a haughty person, 
dark gray objects. 

Heat; A stove, a furnace, a furnace for 
melting glass, a smelting furnace, a reg- 
ister, a gilded radiator, the schoolhouse 
boiler-room, summer, fire, the sun, Desert 
of Sahara, a parade, a red-hot ball, melted 
butter, anger, a day in East Lexington 
with buzzing locusts, a fat man ott of 
breath. 

Faith: Fourteen blanks; others said 
dogs, a cross, a church, a catechism, a 
prayer-book, Daniel in the lion’s den, a 
tableau. of faith, hope, and charity, the 
Supreme Being, the water cooler on the 
Common, the story of St. Elizabeth. a 
frightened child clinging to its father for 
protection. 

Fun fell flat; no answers of any value. 

Florror : Murder, assassination, death, 
fire, an avalanche, drowning, battle, 
ghosts, a man hanging, a beer saloon, 
accident at Roslindale, a horrible-looking 
word that would spell Ae//, some one in 
distress, a horrible accident, a woman 
and a mouse, a lady looking at an alliga- 
tor, seeing a man run over, a boy stabbed, 
a boy run over by a horse car, a fel- 
low holding his hands in the air, a man 
with his hair standing on end, an old 
lady holding up both hands, a man fall 
ing from a great height, the time I was 
chased, a spider crawling over me, feeling 
as though I was drowning, a robbery, 
something cringing, a smash-up, piercing 
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shrieks, a dream of snakes, a house on 
fire with a little girl at a high window. 

The surprising thing about it is the 
age of the boys and the fact that the ex- 
ercises were given daily, so that they 
knew what was expected of them. It 
suggests experiments ‘or teachers.—J/. 
E.. Journal of Education. 


STRENGTHEN THE MEMORY. 





MAY A CHILD MEMORIZE WHAT HE DOES 
NOT UNDERSTAND? 


Y a natural reaction against the abu- 
sive memorizing as practiced in the 
schools of the Middle Ages, the faculty of 
memory has unfortunately fallen into very 
great discredit. The current phrase is 
about this: ‘‘Do not allow the child to 
commit to memory what he does not thor- 
oughly understand.’’ This is equivalent 
to saying, ‘‘Do not allow the child to 
memorize.’’ ‘The process of comprehend- 
ing or elaborating is a lifelong process, 
and presupposes material entrusted to the 
memory. 

Do you see that ox out there on the 
clover? He is performing the act of af- 
prehenston—that is, he is taking hold of 
the clover and storing it away in his first 
stomach, the office of which is to carry 
this undigested material. This process 
finished, the ox walks out under the 
shade of a tree, and there at his leisure, 
lashing the flies and enjoying the breeze, 
he reproduces this food—that is, calls it 
from this carrying stomach back into the 
mouth. Then begins the process of elab- 
oration or digestion. The clover is now 
analyzed or disintegrated ; it then passes 
into the circulation, and, passing over the 
various parts of the body, is assimilated. 
Through this process of elaboration, the 
clover has been transformed into bone and 
muscle and motion. This higher product 
is evidently the end to be reached ; it is 
equally evident that this product is con- 
ditioned on the successive steps which 
lead to it. But our modern philoso- 
pher(?), through his enthusiasm for this 
higher end, would say, ‘‘ Do not allow the 
ox to commit to his carrying stomach 
what he has not thoroughly digested.’’ 

The higher aim in teaching is the for- 
mation of mental power, opinion, charac- 
ter. But this product is the result of the 
elaboration or digestion of mental food. 
Mental digestion is a reflective process, 
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the mind is turned back upon its own 
material. This material in its crude form 
is carried in the mind by what Mr. Bain 
calls the ‘‘ portative memory.’’ The child 
apprehends a bit of knowledge and stores 
it away in its crude form in this carrying 
memory. From time to time this knowl- 
edge may be recalled or re-presented to 
the mind, as material for elaboration. 
Through a process of disintegration and 
assimilation this bit of mental food is 
transformed into the higher product which 
we have called power, opinion, character, 
etc. But our modern educational phil- 
osopher, in his enthusiasm for the final 
product, loses sight of the necessary steps 
leading to it, and says, ‘‘ Do not allowa 
child to commit to memory what he does 
not thoroughly understand.’’—S. W. 
Journal of Education. 


MISS MARIA WHITE AND JAMES 
RUSSELL LOWELL. 





BY T. W. HIGGINSON. 


HE biographers of James Russell Lo- 

well are already pointing out that the 
main direction of his life was determined 
by a woman. So many men of genius 
have been shipwrecked in marriage that it 
is good to dwell on this signal case of the 
contrary result. When Lowell first formed 
his attachment to Miss Maria White, he 
was unquestionably at the parting of the 
ways. Hecame from college popular and 
brilliant — indeed, perilously brilliant— 
with strong literary instincts, but morally 
immature. His suspension from college 
on the eve of graduation did not come, as 
is now charitably suggested, from irregu- 
larity in attendance on prayers, but from 
a more serious offence, indicating a more 
dangerous possibility. That he was 
saved from the reckless career of so many 
gifted men was partly due, of course, to 
his own better nature, but largely to that 
strongest influence which can be brought 
to bear on a young man of ardent im- 
pulses, a pure love towards a noble wo- 
man. Beyond this came, and from the 
saine source, the substitution of a reform- 
atory spirit fora conservatory one. Here, 
again, it is true that the memory of his 
grandfather—who wrote the clause in the 
Massachusetts Constitution which abol- 
ishes slavery—might have brought him 
to the side of the abolitionists sooner or 
later. What is certain, however, is that 
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the visible source of influence was Maria 
White, In 1838 in his ‘Class Poem ’’— 
not delivered, by reason of his suspension 
from college, but printed without his 
name, and afterwards suppressed by him- 
self—he has denounced and ridiculed the 
followers of Garrison. In 1844 his vol- 
ume of poems contained a sonnet to Wen- 
dell Phillips, identifying the poet fully 
with the class he had before attacked. 
This was also the year of his marriage. 
Yet Maria White was asingularly gen- 
tle person in her aspect and manners— 
fair, sweet, benign, thoughtful, ideal— 
and it was beneath the surface that the 
firmness of purpose lay. She had been 
for a time a pupil with her cousin, the 
late Maria D. Fay, of Cambridge, at the 
Ursuline Convent of Mount Benedict, 
near Boston, and was there, if I mistake 
not, at the time it was burned by a mob. 
This may well have imbued her with the 
love of religious freedom—lI know it had 
strongly that effect on me as a boy watch- 
ing the flames from Cambridge. She had 
been a member of some of Margaret 
Fuller's classes, and shared their tonic in- 
fluence. She had also spent much time 
in the study of the Rev. Converse Francis, 
of Watertown, a man of unusual learning 
and a reformer, though a mild one. At 
his house she had doubtless met his more 
potent and energetic sister, Lydia Maria 
Child. Moreover, Maria White’s own 
brother, who was Lowell’s classmate, had 
given up all else to devote himself to the 
anti-slavery agitation, becoming itinerant 
lecturer in the cause. It was in a manner 
a foregone conclusion that Maria White 
should be a reformer, and equally so that 
her lover should. He was, as he has 
since said, ‘‘ by temperament and educa- 
tion of a conservative tone;’’ and it 
needed a strong influence to transfer him 
to the progressive side. But for many 
years following—indeed, up to the time 
of his first wife’s death, in 1853—he was 
in his general attitude a strong reformer. 


——<——$_—$_—_____ 





On, there are moments in man’s mortal years, 
When for an instant that which long has lain 
Beyond our reach is on a sudden found 

In things of smallest compass, and we hold 
Theunbounded shut in one small minute’s space, 
And worlds within the hollow of our hand— 
A world of music in one word of love, 

A world of love in one quick wordless look, 

A world of thought in one translucent phrase, 
A world of memory in one mournful chord, 

A world of sorrow in one little song. 

Such moments are man’s holiest—the divine 
And first sown seeds of Love’s eternity. 
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FIVE L’S IN EDUCATION. 


BY PROF. SAMUEL HARRIS. 

HE object to be aimed at in education 

is the development of the person to the 
mastery of himself and of his resources, 
and to the realization of the highest pos- 
sibilities of his being. . In attaining this 
generic end, two lines of education are 
to be di-tinguished. ‘The first aims to de- 
velop the person so as to realize the high- 
est ideal of manhood or womanhood ; the 
second is designed to instruct and train 
the person for the m&stery of that line of 
business which is to be his special life 
work. 

This being the true idea and aim of ed- 
ucation, Prof. Harris thinks that, on the 
question of methods, it is necessary to ad- 
vance beyond the three R’s of former 
times ; and he proposes, instead, the five 
L’s—Life, Liberty, Light, Law, Love. 

Life.—Education is cultivating and di- 
recting the growth of living beings, as 
distinguished from mechanical construc- 
tion. Hence repression and restriction, 
the must not and shall not, cannot be pri- 
mary and dominant in true methods of ed- 
ucation. A fine plant cannot be raised 
by mere pruning and tying. The pri- 
mary aim must be tostimulate and nourish. 

Liberty.—The educator must recogfiize 
the instinctive desire for liberty as a legit- 
imate impulse in human development. 
Freedom from external restraint is nec- 
essary, as well as freedom from internal 
conflict. While free and full play of 
powers is essential, the aim should always 
be to insure their harmony and union in 
a larger unity. 

Light.—That this vital unity may be 
attained, intelligence or light is requisite. 
The person must use his rational powers 
to ascertain the truth, and submit his 
will to it as the guide of i'fe. 

Law.—The second aspect of submission 
to reason is submission to law. What- 
ever is true to the reason must be a law 
to the will if it has any bearing on con- 
duct. Every one must be trained to self- 
mastery in loyalty to the law, in self-de- 
nial, ruling over his impulses, foregoing 
the gratification of appetite and desire for 
the attainment of ulterior ends. 

Love.—The only way in which man by 
his own free will can consent to the law 
is by actually loving God and his neigh- 
bor as the law requires. In love is the 
union of duty and spontaneity, the firm- 
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ness of duty in obedience of law and the 
enthusiasm of love. The law, no longer 
a stern command, is ‘‘written on the 
heart.’’ Any education is fundamentally 
defective which does not recognize the 
importance of love.—Andover Review. 
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THE CARE OF THE EYES. 





BY DR. GEO. G. GROFF. 


O the studerit and teacher, the eyes 

are so important that they should re- 
ceive the greatest care, and yet, although 
the eyes are almost always good before 
children attend school, we find that a 
larger and larger per cent. of pupils have 
imperfect eyes as we advance from the 
kindergarten to the high school, until it 
is said that among educated Germans no 
less than 67 per cent. have imperfect or 
defective eyesight! It is certain that 
these imperfections, in great measure, de- 
velop during the years of school life. If 
this is so, how are these imperfections 
caused ? 

1. By using the eyes too constantly at 
a short distance, as in reading and writ- 
ing. Indian boys in the woods would 
never become near-sighted, but thousands 
of school-children do every year. At 
birth, the eyes are adapted to be used at 
all distances, but by using them exclu- 
sively at short distances they soon be- 
come of value only for seeing objects near 
at hand. 

2. By using the eyes too constantly and 
too long at a time. The eye is a most 
delicate organ. Its parts become weary, 
like the rest of the body. If overworked, 
serious results follow. The eyes should 
never be used when they ache, pain, or 
smart, or when vision is weak or blurred. 

3. By using them when weak from 
sickness. After he diseases of childhood, 
as measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough, 
etc., the eyes are often left weak, and 
may be many months in recovering their 
full strength. If at such times the eyes 
are much used in reading, or studying, 
they are very liable to receive permanent 
injury. ‘The writer believes that to this 
cause may be laid a large proportion of 
the defective eves in our schools. 

4. By using the eyes in insufficient light. 
Very many of our school-rooms are poorly 
lighted. Children cannot see on dark 
days. Rooms are made still darker by 


the use of curtains and blinds which are 
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placed at the top instead of at the bottom 
of the windows, where they should be. 
Windows are often too small. They are 
often filled with flowers. Ifchildren study 
in the evening it is too often with a poor 
light. 

5. The print of the school-books is 
often too small and indistinct. The use 
of maps with many names upon them is 
especially trying to children and injurious 
to the eyes. 

6. Blindness is now known to be due 
in the great majority of cases (setting 
aside accidents) to inflammations of the 
eye in early infancy. Several states have 
passed laws punishing any neglect of in- 
flammation of the eyes in infants. Any 
such inflammation observed a few days 
after birth, or even later, should receive 
immediate attention from the best physi- 
cian attainable, otherwise the child may 
become blind. ‘Teachers should impress 
this fact upon all their pupils, by fre- 
quent repetition. It is also to be borne 
in mind, that this matter from the in- 
flamed eyes of the newly-born is poison- 
ous, and introduced into any other per- 
son’s eyes, may cause blindness there. 

Rules for the care of the eyes -—I. Al- 
ways have an abundance of good, steady 
light for any work which you may have 
on hand. Do not work in a poor light. 

2. Avoid a glaring light. Do not al- 
low the direct sunlight to fall directly 
upon a book you are reading, or upon 
any work you are doing. 

3. Let the light come from one side, be- 
hind, or above, but not from in front. 

4. Never read or use the eyes closely 
during twilight. Put up your book when 
the sun goes down. Do not sew black 
goods at night. Do not work with the 
microscope at night. 

5. Never use a flickering light when 
reading or writing. 

6. Avoid suddenly passing from the 
shade into a bright glaring light. 

7. When using artificial light, it is al- 
ways beneficial to wear a shade over the 
eyes, which will cut off all direct light 
from them ; the desk or table should be 
covered with a light blue paper or cloth. 
Colored shades on lamps are better than 
pure white. 

8. Use a lamp with a large 
burner, the best oil, and try to obtain as 
white light as possible. A good lamp is 
worth all it costs. 

g. Hold the head erect ; and at such a 
distance from the lamp that it will not be 
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heated by it. When the head and eyes 
are hot, bathe with pure cold water. Do 
not bend over your work. 

1o. Whenever the eyes pain on using, 
or are fatigued, or the images are blurred, 
stop using them. Look up and away 
from the work frequently, and in bad 
cases study only by daylight, or not at 
all, for a week or more. 

11. Do not confine the eyes to work too 
closely. Hold the book at least twelve 
inches from the eyes; this will prevent 
growing nearsightedness. 

12. Avoid books poorly printed with 
small type and on poor paper. Use 
black ink, never that which is pale. Keep 
slate clean. ° 

13. Do not use the eyes for reading 
when riding on the cars, in a carriage, or 
when walking, etc. 

14. Never read when lying down. 

15. Do not read during convalescence 
from any debilitating disease. 

16. Asarule, do not read or study on 
an empty stomach. Drink a glass of 
milk, or eat a cracker before beginning 
the day’s work. Do not use the eyes 
when sleepy. Do not try to study when 
the head aches. 

17. Keep all patented eye-washes out 
of the eyes, and avoid all quack eye-doc- 
tors. The eye is too precious an organ to 
be trifled with. 

18. Keep all soap out of the eyes; be 
especially careful of children in this re- 
spect. 

19. When the eyes are inflamed, sleep 
much and thus restore them. 

20. In all cases of weak-sight, near- 
sight, and far-sight, squinting or cross- 
eye, have the eyes carefully examined by 
a competent oculist, and follow his advice 
implicitly. An ordinary jeweler or travel- 
ing spectacle vender are not the persons 
of whom we should buy glasses for our 
eyes. When glassess are prescribed, 
procure and wear them. It is the height 
of folly not to wear glasses when they are 
needed. 

21. Avoid colored glasses and goggles, 
unless prescribed by a physician compe- 
tent to judge of your condition. 

22. Have all diseases of the eye treated 
early and skillfully, and remember that 
the well eye sympathizes with the dis- 
eased one, and you may lose both unless 
early attention is given the matter. Dis- 
eases of the eyes in which a large amount 
of matter forms are often very contagious, 
and patients so affected should be careful 
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to get no matter from the diseased eye 
into the well one, and they should have a 
separate basin and towels for washing pur- 
poses. 

23. Arrange your bed so that the morn- 


ing light will not fallinto theeyes. This 
is trying and injurious to them. Sleep 


in a darkened room, and never keep a 
lamp burning while you sleep. 

Never needlessly expose the eyes to 
foreign particles, but when it is necessary 
wear plain glasses or goggles. When ex- 
perimenting with chemicals, always turn 
the mouth of the tube or bottle away 
from the face and eyes. Whenever an 
eye is injufed severely, place the patient 
immediately in a dark room, and under 
the care of a skillful physician, whose 
directions must be implicitly followed. 
The foreign bodies may be solids, as sand, 
cinders, hair, dirt, etc., lime, acids, or 
alkalies. Don’t rub the eyes, avoid sud- 
den glares of light; never look directly 
at the sun. 

Treatment.—1. To remove solid parti- 
cles from under the lids; from the lower 
lid, it is sufcient to pull the lid away 
from the eye, end to wipe the body with 
a piece of moist paper or the corner of a 
handkerchicr ; if it is under the upper lid, 
grasp the hd firmly between the thumb 
and finger, lift it from the eyeball, and 
draw it down over the lower lid, and then 
allow it to slide slowly back to its natural 
position. The foreign body will be scraped 
off on the lashes. The operation may be 
repeated several times. Or, lift the lid 
from the eye-ball, allow the tears to ac- 
cumulate beneath the lid, and forcibly 
blow the nose ; or, place in the eye a few 
grains of flaxseed, which, forming a mu- 
cilage, will probably bring relief; or, place 
across the upper lid the point of a pencil 
or a bodkin, and turn the lid back over 
it; in this way the foreign particle is 
brought into distinct view and can be 
readily wiped away ; or, pass carefully a 
bodkin under the lid and move it about 
to dislodge the body. 

2. Lime and Roman cement are very 
destructive to the eyes if permitted to re- 
main any considerable time. Wash the 
eyes immediately with water containing 
vinegar or lemon juice. 

3. For acids in the eye, wash with 
water containing a little ammonia or bak- 
ing soda. 

4. For alkalies, wash with water con- 
taining vinegar or lemon juice. 

Particles of iron imbedded deeply in 
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the eye may sometimes be brought to 
the surface by holding near the eye a 
powerful magnet, or by sweeping with a 
steady hand over the eye the blade of a 
very sharp knife, which will often catch 
and drag out any projecting particle of 
iron. 

Wounds of the Eyes:—When the eye has 
been wounded in any manner, a handker- 
chief should be placed over it at once, and 
the person should lie down on his back 
immediately, and thus remain quietly un- 
tilexamined by the most skillful physician 
who can be secured. The reason for 
these directions is this: A wound of the 
eye may permit the escape of the lenses, 
and a consequent loss of sight. Follow- 
ing the directions laid down may save 
the eye and prevent blindness.—/V. Y. 
School Journal, 


——___@———___ 
OUR RED MEN. 
BY DR. J. L. PICKARD, IOWA. 


T the organization of our national 
[\ government the perplexing question 
as to the wisest treatment of the various 
Indian tribes demanded solution. 

Their ‘‘ right of occupancy’’ had been 
conceded by all nations claiming title to 
lands on the ground of discovery. The 
surrender of this ‘‘ right of occupancy ’’ 
had been obtained, in some instances, 
through treaties with the colonies. As 
white settlements advanced opportunities 
for hunting and fishing were needed, and 
the Indians were quite easily induced to 
move backward. Individuals bought of 
Indians small tracts. Upon the frontiers 
conflicts arose and the ‘‘right of occu- 
pancy’’ was sometimes surrendered at 
the point of the sword. 

As the colonies ceded to the United 
States a large part of their western 
claims, colonial treaties and private pur- 
chases were recognized as valid. Vari- 
ous methods of handling the ‘‘ Indian 
problem ’’ presented themselves: 

1. The Indians might be considered as 
attached to, and transferred with, the 
soil, a sort of villanage as under the feudal 
system. But their tribal organization, 
their perfect independence of any other 
control, and their nomadic habits, would 
make it impossible for the owner of the 
soil to secure either service or obedience. 

2. They might be accepted as depend- 
ents of the general government—paupers 
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in a measure. But the expense of their 
support would be too great unless they 
could be kept under perfect control within 
well-defined limits. This course also was 
deemed impracticable. 

3. As enemies they could be placed in 
the category of ‘‘ paroled prisoners,”’ 
which would involve agreement upon 
their part to be enforced by arms if neces- 
sary. This course was adopted at the 
outset. Indian affairs were placed under 
control of the War Department, and so 
remained till 1840. After that time the 
second plan above given prevailed ; res- 
ervations were provided within whose 
limits tribes were confined ; Indian affairs 
then were under charge of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. But the tribes 
were still considered as enemies to be 
watched and guarded against. Forts 
were established in the vicinity of reser- 
vations. 

Recognition of a guas7/ national exist- 
ence among the various families of Indi- 
ans, which was at a later period extended 
to tribes, became the basis of /veaty mak- 
ing. ‘The practice of treating with Indi- 
ans as with civilized nations, prevailed 
from the time of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence until 1870, when by congres- 
sional act the right of treaty-making by 
the president with consent of the senate, 
was taken away, and congress assumed 
control, leaving details of management 
of Indian affairs still with the Department 
of the Interior. 

At the very beginning a natural divi- 
sion into a Northern and a Southern In- 
dian Department was made, with the 
Ohio river as the line of separation. A 
still further division appears between the 
‘‘Six Nations of New York’’ and all 
other tribes of the Northern Department; 
and between the Choctaws, the Chicka- 
saws, the Cherokees, and the Creeks of 
the Southern Department. 

Three hundred and eighty-nine treaties 
are of record ; 82 per cent. of these are in 
the Northern Department; 79 per cent. 
of all treaties refer chiefly to ‘‘ rights of 
occupancy,’’ their abrogation, or their 
limiting. 

In respect of limits of occupancy two 
classes of treaties appear: 1. General; 
embracing treaties with families in na- 
tional capacity. 2. Special; embracing 


treaties made with individual tribes. 

An example of the first class is the 
treaty made with the ‘‘ Six Nations,”’’ 
It fixed their western 
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boundary upon a line extending four miles 
east of the Niagara river continued to the 
Pennsylvania northern boundary, thence 
by the said northern and by the western 
boundary line till it reaches the Ohio 
river. 

Another example is in a treaty made 
with other tribes of the Northern Depart- 
ment, January 4, 1785, which fixes their 
eastern line from the mouth of the Cuy- 
ahoga river southward to the parallel of 
the portage between the sources of the 
Miami and the Maumee rivers, thence 
westward to a point due north of the 
mouth of the Kentucky river, thence 
south to the Ohio river. Southwestern 
New York and eastern Ohio thus lay be- 
tween the Six Nations and the Indians 
of the northwest. 

By similar treaties in the Southern 
Department Cherokees were confined to 
southern and eastern Tennessee, western 
Carolinas, and northeastern Georgia; 
Chotaws to southern Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi south of the Yazoo river ; CAick- 
asaws to territory between Cherokees and 
Choctaws,; and Creeks to that part of 
Georgia not occupied by Cherokees. 

These general treaties reserved mili- 
tary tracts varying from two to twelve 
miles square and a strip six miles wide, 
and west of the Detroit river from Lake 
frie to Lake St. Clair; also the fort at 
Mackinaw and its dependencies. Several 
treaties renewing or explaining the above 
are followed by an act of congress, March 
30, 1802, which establishes essentially the 
same line as the treaty of January 21, 
1785, for the Northern Department, and 
the treaties of November 25, 1785, and of 
August 7, 1790, between Cherokees and 
Creeks of the Southern Department. 

As a specimen of special treaties, one 
is taken from the forty-four treaties made 
with the Po//fawattamies. ‘This is selected 
because it is representative in its general 
features, and because the tribe seemed 
to be favored with more than eleven fe 
cent. of all treaties made. 

Oct. 2, 1818, ‘* The Pottawattamie Na- 
tion of Indians cede to the United States 
all the country comprehended within the 
following limits: Beginning at the mouth 
of the Tippecanoe river, and running up 
the same to a point twenty-five miles in a 
direct line from the Wabash river; thence 
on a line as nearly parallel to the course 
of the Wabash river as practicable, to a 
point on the Vermilion river twenty-five 
miles from. the Wabash river; thence 
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down the Vermilion river to its mouth, 
and thence up the Wabash river to the 
place of beginning. The Pottawattamies 
also cede to the United States all their 
claim to the country south of the Wabash 
river.’’ (This territory is within the 
present limits of White, Tippecanoe, Ben- 
ton, and Warren counties of Indiana. ) 

‘The United States agree to purchase 
any just claim which the Azckapoos may 
have to any part of the country hereby 
ceded below Pine Creek.’’ (This provis- 
ion shows that there were rival claimants 
to the same territory—a condition of 
things so very common, that from two to 
four treaties with as many different tribes 
have been made for the same territory. 
This occurred most frequently in Central 
and Western Illinois. ) 

(July 30, 1819, the Kickapoos sell their 
claim. In August, 1819, they define the 
extent of the claim, less than a year later 
change is made in terms of purchase, and, 
in three weeks more, another change by 
which money is paid the Kickapoos to 
aid them in removal to lands given them 
in Missouri. ) 

‘The United States agree to pay to 
the Pottawattamies a perpetual annuity 
of two thousand five hundred dollars in 
silver, one-half of which shall be paid at 
Detroit and the other half at Chicago, and 
all annuities, which, by any former treaty, 
the United States have agreed to pay the 
Pottawattamies, shall be hereafter paid 
in silver.’’ (The former treaties referred 
to were: One permanent annuity of 
$1,000, one annuity for ten years of $500, 
one permanent annuity of $500, and one 
annuity for fifteen years of $1,300.) 

‘The United States agree to grant to 
the persons named in the annexed sched- 
ule, and their heirs, the quantity of land 
therein stipulated to be granted ; but the 
land so granted shall never be conveyed 
by either of the said persons or their 
heirs, unless by the consent of the Pres- 
ident of the United States.’’ (The persons 
referred to were seven Burnetts, evidently 
half-breeds—five males receiving two 
sections each, and two females one sec- 
tion each, one Pottawattamie chief one 
section, and one daughter of a chief one 
section. ) 

Following this treaty is a line of trea- 
ties with the chiefs and with bands of the 
tribe, surrendering reservations made to 
individuals or to families. By 1842 all 


reservations had been surrendered in In 
diana, Illinois, and Southern Michigan. 
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In many treaties Indian debts were as- 
sumed by the United States. Traders 
trusted Indians to the full amount of their 
money annuities, and often to the extent 
of their annual supplies. The same de- 
gree of honor is found among Indians as 
among white men as to certain payment 
of their debts for whisky. The prohibi- 
tory enactments of the United States have 
not resisted the greed of traders and the 
red man’s love for “‘ fire water.’’ 

Laudable attempts have been made by 
the United States to induce civilization 
by gifts of draft animals, seed, mills, 
etc., but ‘‘ Farmer Indians’’ lose caste 
with ‘‘ Blanket Indians’’ where schools 
are lacking. After a century of treating 
with uncivilized men, with a real desire 
to bring them out of barbarism, in the 
use of millions of treasure in annuities 
and presents—presents, the desire for 
which led the Indians often to seek op- 
portunities for new treaties—the govern- 
ment has at last begun, where the start 
should have been made long ago, to make 
intelligent and industrious citizens out of 
Indian youth. 

The time for ‘‘ diplomacy ’’ in its origi- 
nal si nification—double dealing—is past. 
Tt _ Delawares at one time sold to buy- 
ers ‘‘as large a piece of land as they could 
walk around in aday.’’ The purchasers 
van. ‘‘Ex uno disce omnes.’’ — Public 
School Journal. 
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THE SCHOOL OF NATURE. 


"THE country, always a source of pleas- 

ure to the thinking man and woman, 
is doubly charming in the spring. The 
delicate freshness of the leaves, the beauty 
of the early spring flowers and the newly- 
awakened life which abounds, furnish 
constant sources of delight to those who 
have eyes to see or minds to appreciate. 
Apart from the sentimental charm of 
these spring beauties, the plants and 
flowers of early spring form a most excel- 
lent introduction to the study of the 
natural sciences. The study of botany 
can be prosecuted with greater ease and 
profit in the spring than at any other 
season. A majority of our spring flowers 
are simple in structure, and belong to 
well-known and characteristic groups. 
These identified, the difficulty is much 
less in repeating the process with the 
more complicated flowers of the summer. 
The study is one of the pleasantest which 
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can be engaged in, and children espec- 
ially delight in it. Its value is not so 
much for tie learning itself as for the 
training of the powers of observation and 
discrimination. A well-known medical 
teacher ascribed much of his success as a 
practitioner to the habits of mind formed 
when pursuing a particularly difficult 
branch of botany. Other men in many 
branches of intellectual life have likewise 
ascribed a portion of their success in life 
to the gentle study. 

To be useful the study should, of course, 
be continuous and systematic. A few 
books, a pocket microscope and a pocket 
knife are all the apparatus necessary, and 
with these, aided by keen eyes and a dis- 
criminating mind, all the many puzzles 
which at first stagger the beginner can 
readily be solved. In a littl: while the 
hedges and fence-corners will reveal un- 
suspected beauties, and the yellow prim- 
rose will mean something more to the 
botanist or student of botany than it does 
to the uninstructed mind. It is by no 
means necessary to have personal instruc- 
tion, though this is, of course, of value, 
for as a matter of fact most of the great 
botanists of the world were self-instructed. 

The student of science, no matter what 
branch he may take up, is always startled 
by the suddenness with which he comes 
upon the shores of the great sea of the un- 
known. The known facts of nature seem 
innumerable, but they bear no proportion 
to the vastly greater number yet unknown. 
This is especially true of the problems of 
life, and, though the work of Darwin 
and others has thrown a little light upon 
the subject, it has only served to open up 
a still wider range of unknown shores. 
The humblest worker in natural science 
soon finds opportunity to add to the 
world’s store of knowledge and thus taste 
the keen delight of discovery. Of course, 
the little discoveries made by the amateur 
are usually very little indeed, but it is 
doubtful whether Columbus felt a keener 
thrill of pleasure over the discovery of a 
new world than does the boy who finds a 
hitherto unknown method of flowering of 
a little herb or some undetected peculiar- 
ity in its life history. 

Botany has been used as an example 
simply because it is the easiest and sim- 
plest of all the natural sciences. Ento- 
mology is nearly as simple in its first 
principles, and it is as easy to teach the 
children to detect the carefully hidden 
cocoons, the door of the trap-door spider 
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or the egg of a beetle, as it is the seeds of 
resting spores of the flowering or non- 
flowering plants. Each branch of natural 
science gives the student a pleasure of its 
own.— Baltimore Sun. 





NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


IRST among dogs, I think, is the 

Newfoundland—strong, affectionate, 
playful and very intelligent,’’ said Miss 
Harrison. 

“Do they grow in Newfoundland ?’’ 
asked Edith. 

‘Yes. They come from that large is- 
land on our north-east coast which is 
wrapped in continual fog and which 
seems to be more in the water than out 
of it. These dogs have been formed to 
live partly in the water, like ducks, as 
you will see by looking at their feet.’’ 

‘*But surely they haven’t feet like 
ducks,’’ said Clara. ‘‘ Did you ever see 
one with those queer pieces of skin be- 
tween the toes ?’’ 

‘*Ves,’’ was the reply, ‘‘I never saw a 
dog’s foot without them. These ‘pieces 
of skin’ do not come out so far as those 
on the duck’s feet do, for the dog’s feet 
are only half-webbed. The dog can swim 
much better with these webbed feet, and 
the moment anything is thrown into the 
water, such as a stick or stone, a New- 
foundiand dog will plunge in after it. 
Many a person has been saved from 
drowning by these noble animals, who, 
while getting a tight grasp of the cloth- 
ing with their teeth, never seem to make 
a mistake and take hold of the flesh.’’ 

‘Isn't that splendid!’’ said Clara. 

‘It is indeed, and God seems to have 
given them a strong instinct to guard 
human life. I lately read that some 
children were playing too near the side 
of a dock, and one of them fell into the 
water. The next instant a great dog 
which had been looking on, plunged in 
after her and brought the little girl, drip- 
ping but safe, back to her playmates. 
‘Splendid dog!’ ‘*‘ Noble fellow!’’ said 
every one, patting him; and not satisfied 
with this they took him to the candy- 
store around the corner, and fairly stuffed 
him with cakes and candy. The dog 
liked this, and the next day, when the 
children were gathered there, he appeared 
on the dock again, hoping for a second 
treat. But no one seemed to be thinking 


of such a thing, and the Newfoundland 








} 
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was quite puzzled. He felt sure, how- 
ever, that there was some connection be- 
tween the child in the water and the treat 
to cake and candy; so, watching his 
chance, he deliberately pushed a small 
girl off the dock. She had scarcely 
touched the water before he had her out 


again, and. then he stood wagging his 
tail, and looking around expecting his 


reward.”’ 

‘*Did he get it?’’ asked E lith. 

‘*He did not get cake and candy, but 
the little girl’s father whipped him. Let 
us hope that it did him good.’’—/yrom 
Flome Animals, by Ellen Rodman Church. 
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OF LITERATURE IN PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS. 


BY HELEN BECKWITH. 

AST year it was my pleasure to teach 

, the primary class in a large free 
kindergarten, though the institution is 
not connected with the public schools. 
The course in this kindergarten covers 
four years, and the children who complete 
it enter the second grade public school. 

The plan for the last year is much the 
same as for any primary school, and in- 
cludes lessons in reading, writing, phonic 
drill and number, with observation lessons 
in botany, physiology, zodlogy, color and 
form study. To this is added kinder- 
garten talks and stories, and the various 
occupations of sewing, cutting, folding, 
pease-work, drawing on card-board and 
clay modeling. 

Every morning for the first half hour, 
all the children are assembled on the first 
floor for the opening exercises, and when 
the classes separate just two hours and a 
quarter remain for individual class work. 

The principal was a firm believer in 
standard poetry for the children. The 
nursery rhymes and finger plays for the 
very little ones of course, but for the pri- 
mary class, poetry from the best authors— 
not mere scraps and memory gems, but 
whole poems, the beauty and meaning of 
which should enter into their hearts and 
lives, and so help the character building 
which she considered the azm of all teach- 
ing. The first poem selected was one by 
Susan Coolidge, beginning, ‘* I'll tell you 
how the leaves came down,’’ which the 
children learned in connection with the 
autumn talks. Next we studied, ‘‘ The 
Children’s Hour,’’ and ‘‘ The Village 
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Blacksmith,’’ and Longfellow continued 
to be the favorite poet throughout the 
year. Any little anecdote concerning him 
always pleased them, and they were much 
interested in his bovhood, his home life, 
and his children. 

To celebrate his birthday, the children 
told all they could of his life for a lan- 
guage lesson, wrote his name and the 
date of his birth for a writing lesson, and 
recited the poems they had learned. 

I had read them from time to time, 
many of his poems, and these favorites 
were re-read on this day—*' Hiawatha”’ 
heading the list of course, and ** Paul 
Revere’s Ride,’’ the poem for Agassiz’s 
birthday, and ‘‘ From My Arm Chair,’’ 
being among the number. For occupa- 
tion we framed his picture with foldings. 

I shall have to admit that the number 
lesson for the day was omitted, but I do 
not think any one suffered serious loss in 
consequence. 

That they remembered much that was 
told them I am certain, for after my re- 
turn in September when the class had left 
the kindergarten for the public school, I 
met Eleanor one morning running to tell 
me, ““Oh! did you know Mr. Samuel 
Longfellow was dead, our Mr. Long- 
fellow’s brother? It was in the paper ; 
mamma read it to me.”’ 

Emerson's birthday was observed in 
much the same way, though they had 
learned but one of his poems, ‘‘ A Fable.’’ 
They were interested in the author how- 
ever, and Leonard exclaimed at the close 
of the morning, ‘‘ When I am a man I am 
going to read everything Mr. Emerson 
ever wrote.”’ 

We so often underestimate a child’s 
comprehension and appreciation of the 
sentiment of a poem or story. It was in 
early spring-time that I taught Words- 
worth’s ‘‘ The Daffodils,’’ introducing it 
with a half dozen of the golden blossoms. 
As a preparation for the last stanza, I told 
a little story, asking them to close their 
eyes and see if they could see what I told 
them. Then we discussed /onely, ‘‘ What 
is it to be lonely ?”’ ‘To be all alone.’’ 
“Could any one be lonely with a house 
full of people ?’’ ‘‘Oh no, surely not,’’ 


but my six-year-old Lillian raised misty 
eyes to mine as she said, ‘‘Once when 
mamma went to Nantucket and left me at 
home, there were lots of people in the 
house, but I was very lonely.’’ 
quiver in her voice, as with her 
eye’’ the scene came back to her. 


A little 


‘inward 


‘ 
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During the year six poems were learned 
by the children, and something about the 
author of each. They were often asked 
to illustrate by free sketching a part or 
the whole of a poem or story. This they 
enjoyed very much and, though the efforts 
were crude, I always found them interest- 
ing. If any one thinks the selections 
were too varied, I have only to say, that 
if a course in literature could be planned 
that would extend from the first primary 
to the high school, one could do much 
better work; but in the public schools in 
that town, it is said that there is no time 
for literature. Arithmetic is the idol of 
the schools. 

One would always need to use selec- 
tions suitable for the class in hand. So 
far this year, I have taught nine that I 
used last year, but I am sure a great deal 
might be done with any class that has a 
fair comprehension of the English lan- 
guage. We certainly have an unlimited 
supply of material to select from.—/r- 
mary f:ducation. 


EARLY MENTAL CULTURE. 


SOMETIMES A MISTAKE. 
‘THE history of the most distinguished 
men leads to the conclusion that early 
mental culture is not necessary to pro- 
duce the highest powers of mind. 

‘‘I was brought up among the high- 
lands of Connecticut,’ said Chancellor 
Kent, ‘‘and was never kept on the high- 
pressure plan of instruction. I was roam- 
ing over the fields and fishing and sailing 
and swimming and riding and playing 
ball, so as to be but superficially learned 
when I ettered college. I was not in 
college half the time; I was at home, at 
leisure, or at gentle work, and much on 
horseback, but never in the least dissi 
pated. When I went to study law I had 
my own leisure and great exercise and 
relaxation in enchanting rides and home 
visits, until I got to the bar. I lived 
plain, drank nothing but water, ate 
heartily of all plain, wholesome food that 
came in my way, was delighted with 
rural scenery, and active and healthy as 
I could be. It was not until I was twenty- 
four that I found I was very superficially 
taught, and then voluntarily betook my- 
self to books. The ardor and rapidity 
with which I pursued my law and literary 
course were great and delightful, and my 
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health and spirits were sound and uni- 
form, and neither has faltered down to 
this day.’’ 

Herbert Spencer says: ‘‘ The ordinary 
treatment of children is in various ways 
seriously prejudicial. It errs in deficient 
feeding, in deficient clothing, in deficient 
exercise (among girls, at least), and in 
excessive mental application. Consider- 
ing the regime as a whole, its tendency is 
too exacting; it asks too much and gives 
too little. In the extent to which it taxes 
the vital energies, it makes the juvenile 
life much more like the adult life than it 
should be.”’ 

“The educational abomination of deso- 
lation of the present day,’’ says Prof. 
Huxley, ‘‘is the stimulation of young 
people to work at high pressure by inces- 
sant competitive examinations. Some 
wise man (who probably was not an early 
riser) has said of early risers in general 
that they are conceited all the forenoon 
and stupid all the afternoon. It is too 
often true of the unhappy children who 
are forced to rise too early in their classes; 
they are conceited all the forenoon of their 
life and stupid all the afternoon. The 
vigor and freshness which should have 
been stored up for the hard struggle of 
practical life have been washed out of 
them by precocious mental debauchery, by 
book-gluttony andlesson-bibbing. Their 
faculties are worn out by the strain put 
upon their callow brains, and they are 
demoralized by worthless childish tri- 
umphs before the real work of life begins.”’ 


LANDS TO REFOREST. 
BY DR. J. T. ROTHROCK. 


NE of the most common inquiries 

made is, What land have we in this 
State which should be planted in trees— 
that is, in trees regarded as a crop? 

It is safe to say that land in Pennsyl- 
vania which is poor, hilly, rocky and has 
a cold exposure, had all of it better be 
left in forest, or planted with trees again 
if the original forest has been removed. 

We are met at once by the second 
question, Will it pay? That may first of 
all be answered by another question— 
does it pay to farm such land? In the 
present depressed condition of agriculture 
there can be but one answer to this. It 
will not pay to farm it! You have, how- 
ever, taken your land out of timber, 
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where the soil was gaining the elements 
of fertility, and put it in crops, where the 
chances are it is losing fertility! What 
will you gain thereby at the expiration 
of, say ten years? Most likely nothing. 
The fact is, there are thousands of acres 
in this state which never should have 
been cleared for farming purposes. Such 
a statement may appear harsh, and re- 
gardless of the struggles which an honest 
man will make to support a family. But 
the fact remains that there never has been 
a time when such a family could not have 
been better supported if the industrious 
parent had hired out on better land, if he 
could not command its use as a tenant. 
Meanwhile his trees as a whole would 
have lost nothing in keeping. They 
would in some cases have increased in 
value. Those which matured could have 
been removed and turned into money. 

The example furnished at this hour by 
New Hampshire and Vermont is directly 
in point. One may buy, in those States, 
an almost unlimited number of farms, 
whose trees were first removed and then 
crops put in simply because the ground 
was cleared. The idea of producing a 
second crop of trees was new and strange, 
indeed, almost unheard of. Now these 
impoverished lands are ready to be aban- 
doned because they will not support a 
farmer. They can be. bought at a very 
low figure. Nature intended them for 
the nation’s timber heritage, and this 
statement is as true of Pennsylvania as 
it is of New Hampshire and Vermont. 

But we are at once told, if you cut off 
one crop of good trees, another, probably 
of different kind and most likely of less 
value, will follow, which is not at all 
strange. 

If you cut off a crop of wheat, or corn, 
do you expect wheat, or corn, to grow 
spontaneously forever after in the same 
ground? If one fails to recognize that 
trees are a crop, he does not comprehend 
the problem. Select your crop, start it, 
aud you may produce it. You have no 
natural right to expect anything else. 
Furthermore, the time has come when it 
will pay you to do so with trees. 

Just look around you for areas, large 
or small, of bog land, of steep, rocky hill- 
sides, of serpentine outcrops, of ridges of 
shale which slope toward the west, north, 
or northwest, and ask if it pays to farm 
such places; possibly this will help to 
answer the question where to plant trees. 
Forest Leaves. 
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“ Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will 
be growin’ when ye're sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 


THE TRUE IDEAL. 


HE triennial Convention of School 
Directors has made some changes in 
the list of the Superintendents, new men 
succeeding those whose names have 
grown familiar and some of whom have 
been a long time engaged in the work of 
supervision. Among those re-elected are 
men whose honored names have been on 
the list for a generation. These election 
periods should be milestones in the way 
of progress. 

Looking hopefully to the future, its 
necessities and its opportunities, the pre- 
sumption is that new life and zeal and 
energy and power and efficiency and en- 
thusiasm will be again thrown into the 
general administration of our common 
school system. It is an arduous and 
responsible work, involving a great deal 
of plodding and laborious drudgery which 
can best be performed under the light of 
far-seeing intelligence, that sees the end 
from the beginning and that works un- 
der the inspiration of high patriotic 
motives; that regards the office as a 


sacred trust whose influence can only be | 


measured by the benefits which it confers 
upon the rising generation. It means the 
elevation of the character and welfare of 
the communities for whose benefit the 
common schools were established, and for 
whose supreme service this important 
office was alone created. 

Any acceptance of the office from any 
lower motive than a belief in popular 
education for its own sake, and a burn- 
ing desire to extend its influence and lift 
it to a higher plane of efficiency and use- 
fulness, would in itself be a disqualifica- 
tion for the position. Just to that extent 
would it be shorn of its power through 
lack of the zeal and unselfish ambition 
which should be a vitalizing energy in 
the performance of its diversified and 
exacting duties. 

The sole object of our public school 
system is the elementary education of the 
children of the Commonwealth. It has 











no other purpose. 


The objective point 
of our school system is the school-room, 
and all of its vast organization with its 
agencies and operative machinery centres 
right there, as auxiliaries merely to that 
one paramount object, and so far as they 
serve that one common purpose and con- 


tribute to its success they commend 
themselves to public favor, and justify 
their own creation. In so far as they 
fail in that, they do not commend them- 
selves to public confidence and have no 
adequate reason for their continued ex- 
istence. 

Any conscientious and faithful officer 
who would magnify his office, acquit 
himself at the bar of his own conscience, 
and justify the approving confidence of 
his constituents, will cherish that one 
true ideal as the prompting motive and 
guiding star of his official life, the well- 
being and progress and happiness of the 
children in the school-room. They are 
his wards. Every act and movement of 
his official life benefits them or retards 
their progress, and his constant thought 
will be day by day, What favorable or 
injurious influence will my every official 
act have upon their young lives? What 
influence can I exert upon public senti- 
ment favorable to the schools, and there- 
fore to the pupils? 

In examining applicants for teachers’ 
certificates he will have before his mind's 
eye, so far as he can forecast probabili- 
ties, an answer to the question, What 
will be the condition of the school and 
the opportunities of the pupils when this 
teacher takes charge of it and determines 
its character?—will it be better for the 
school that the certificate should be 
granted or the applicant rejected? and he 
will act accordingly, by the light of that 
one guiding motive to which all others 
should be held resolutely and inflexibly 
subordinate. And so by the pole star of 
duty to the school, his official policy will be 
determined, regardless of all other con- 
siderations that may be urged upon him. 

These are only truisms, we know, but 
they are so apt to be overivoked or lost 
sight of in irrelevant things that should 
not be allowed to dominate and obscure 
the main issue, that it is well to call them 
to mind at the beginning of a new official 
term. Routine and habit should never 
supersede principle. When a general of 
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division or a corps commander is in 
doubt as to the policy he is to pursue, he 


is very apt to call to mind Wellington’s 
marching 


injunction, ‘‘Look to your 
orders.”” And so we say to Superin- | 
tendents, What does your commission 


call for? What does the school law re- | 
quire at your hands? Study them both | 
very closely, and do not be governed by | 
any slipshod practice, reg rardless of ‘the | 
law, that may have crept into the admin- 
istration of your office. Turn your back | 
upon the past and disregard it, except in | 
so far as it has been right, and set your face | 
steadfastly to the future, for it is the | 
future only that is before you, and upon 

it alone that you are to make a beneficent | 
and permanent impression. A _ reputa- | 
tion thus made will be a desirable one to 

have, and it will be as lasting as your | 
lives. 

Our common school system, 
the progress of the past, is not as yet more 
than half-way up the hill. It will still 
require a vast deal of persistent hard 
work to carry it to the level of its highest 
capabilities. 

We do not have all the legislation that 
is to be desired. But it should be borne 
in mind that there is a vast deal more 
in our school laws as they stand than | 
has ever been got out of them, and 
assiduous efforts should be made to 
vitalize them to the fullest extent wh 
ever they have been suffered to lie dor- 
mant and inoperative. The laws will 
not execute themselves. That depends 
upon the keen insight and resolute pur 
pose of those who are appointed to ad- 
minister them. 


with all | 


| 
| 
| 
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OUR FORTY-SECOND VOLUME. 





HE forty-second stibhine of the 7he 

Pennsylvania School Journal begins 
with our next issue, the present number 
closing the current (41st) volume. 
Many subscriptions expire with the close 
of the volume. We shall be glad to have 
all who desire 7he Journal continued, to 
renew as promptly as may be convenient, 
so that it may be mailed without delay, 
and that the names of such Directors, 


Teachers, and other friends of education, 
may not be removed from our printed 
mailing lists, thus avoiding risk of errors 
in resetting them later on 
year. 
with July, October, January, 


during the 
Our subscriptions begin quarterly 
and April, 
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but the beginning of the volume is, of 
course, the best time to subscribe. Es- 
pecially is this true in the case of mem- 
bers of School Boards, the financial year 
of the School District and of the School 
Department and the volume of 7he 
School Journal being almost identical. 

What this publication is, what it aims 
to do, or to aid in doing, and how well 
that aim is accomplished, our readers 
have ample opportunity for knowing. 
Its subscription rate is low, and its pur- 
pose is to give full value in every way 
ty ble to the reader. Its future must 
be judged by its past. The present vol- 
ume contains more than five hundred and 
fifty double-column pages of matter of 
educational interest. We will continue 
to do what we can to make it worthy the 
generous support of the men and women 
of the State who are interested in the 
great work of education, and we shall be 
grateful for the encouragement and sup- 
port which they see fit to give in the 
practical form of subscriptions ordered. 
If itis not convenient for Boards of Di- 
rectors to send money with the order for 
subscription, do not delay order on that ac- 
count. We will send 7he /ournal as 
promptly on such order as if accompanied 
by the money. 


an 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 
WHAT IS SAID OF DR. SCHAEFFER BY 
SDUCATORS AND SCHOLARS. 


HE deep interest felt throughout the 

State in the choice of the man who is 
to be Chief of the Department of Public 
Instruction during the next four years, is 
manifested by the very general publica- 
tion of an article upon the nomination of 
Dr. Schaeffer and his eminent fitness for 
the place which appeared last month in 
these columns. It has been reprinted 
and spread broadcast by newspapers in all 
parts of Pennsylvania. It is gratifying 
to know this, as we believe the article 
presents to those who are not personally 
familiar with the man and his work, a fair 
estimate of the new Superintendent. 

In the present issue of Zhe Journal a 
life-like purtrait shows ‘‘ what manner o! 
man’’ he is, in so far as the average pic 
ture can do this. It tells a true story to 
the eye—for this the artist has done his 
best work. We desire also that others, 

| who are equally competent to do so, shall 
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tell their story on the printed page. Dr. 
Schaeffer will be much surprised to see 
and read what is here found, for he has 
had no hint, nor any knowledge whatso- 
ever, that a few representative men ainong 
his many friends, men who know him 
best and rate him “highest, would come 
together in a pleasant symposium, such 
as this, to honor himself and to make him 
better known to the State at large. 

The Reformed Church Messenger gives 
a brief sketch of his life and work which 
we transfer to our columns by way of gen- 
eral introduction. 

‘Governor Robert E. Pattison, on 
Tuesday, April 18th, sent to the Senate 
the nomination of Rev. Prof. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Ph. D., Principal of the Key- 
stone State Normal School of Kutztown, 
to be Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Hesucceeds Rev. D. J. Waller, Jr., 
D. D., whose term expired April rst. 
The new Superintendent was born in 
Maxatawny, Berks county, Pa., in 1849. 
He received his preparatory education at 
the Kutztown State Normal School, of 
which he has been Principal for many 
years. He graduated from Franklin and 
Marshall College in 1867, then studied 
theology at Mercersburg, and was or- 
dained tothe ministry. Henext pursued 
a course of lectures at the Universities of 
Serlin, Tubingen and Leipsic. On his 
return to this country he was elected a 
professor in his Alma Mater, Franklin 
and Marshall College. This position he 
subsequently resigned in order to become 
Principal of the Keystone State Normal 
Sehool, which has had a very prosperous 
career under his direction. Governor 
Pattison has done himself honor in ap- 
pointing Dr. Schaeffer to the important 
position of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. All who know him feel that 
no mistake has been made in the selection. 
He is an able instructor, a thorough dis- 
ciplinarian of great executive ability, and 
a finished scholar, and is therefore well 
qualified for discharging the duties of the 
office to which he has been called. He is 
a progressive representative of the Penn- 
svivania German element in the eastern 
portion of the State; but his reputation as 
an educator is not confined to his native 
State. This is the second time within the 
past twelve years that the Governor of 
the State has selected a member of our 
Church as Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. We have been honored in hav- 


ing the abilities of our educated men thus 
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recognized. The late Dr. Higbee did 
much to advance the interests of the pub- 
lic schools, and there is every reason to 
believe that Dr. Schaeffer will carry them 
still forward, and on his retirement from 
the office will have left an impress upon 
them that will live long after him.”’ 

State Supt. Waller greet shis success or 
with the grasp of good fellowship, and 
commends him to the State in right 
manly fashion. He writes as follows: 

‘It would savor of presumption to be- 
speak for one so widely and so favorably 
known as Dr. Schaeffer the cordial co- 
operation of educators. For nearly a 
score of years he has been before the pub- 
lic as an educator, and they have learned 
not only to respect but also to admire his 
pure and unselfish life, his native ability, 
his scholastic attainments, and his sturdy 
championship of educational interests. 
Thoroughly familiar with the free school 
system of Pennsylvania, with the history 
of its development and with the men 
now engaged in administering it, Dr. 
Schaeffer will be welcomed everywhere 
as a safe and wise counsellor, and a pop- 
ular leader. With the increased support 
now coming to the schools, the period of 
free text-books begun, and the leadership 
of Dr. Schaeffer, the outlook is bright. 
The retiring Superintendent cordially ex- 
tends the hand of welcome to his succes- 
sor, and congratulates his Excellency, 
Governor Pattison, and the friends of 
free schools, that the course of events 
made it possible for one so well qualified 
to enter upon the duties of the Superin- 
tendency.’’ 

Pittsburgh in the western end of the 
State agrees with Philadelphia in the east 
in hearty endorsement of the new Super- 
intendent. Our good friend Supt. Geo. 
J. Luckey writes: ‘‘ The appointment of 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer as Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, does great credit to 
the judgment of Governor Pattison. Dr. 
Schaeffer has grown up with the school 
system of Pennsylvania, and has worked 
in it, with it, and for it during most of 
his mature years. He knows as well as 
any man in the State the strong points 
and the weak places in the system, and 
his extensive acquaintance with the lead- 
ing educational people of the entire 
country and with their views on all the 
great educational questions of the day 
makes him particularly fitted for the 
position and its responsibilities. The 
Doctor’s thorough education and genial 
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manners will cause a very general en- 
dorsement of the appointment by the 
teachers and people of the Common- 
wealth.’’ 

Prof. G. M. Philips, Principal of the 
West Chester Normal School, writes very 
cordially of the appointment: ‘‘ Pennsy]- 
vania has been most fortunate in her 
State Superintendents of Public Instruc- 
tion. It has been the writer’s good for- 
tune to be intimately acquainted with 
Superintendents Wickersham, Highee 
and Waller, and he is confident that in 
scholarship, executive ability, and thor- 
ough preparation for the duties of his 
high position, Dr. Schaeffer is a worthy 
successor to theseeminent men. He will 
honor the office quite as much as it will 
honor him. When it was known that 
Dr. Waller would not continue in office, 
Dr. Schaeffer was the almost unanimous 
choice of the educators of the State, and 
neither they nor the Governor will be 
disappointed in him.”’ 

Also, Dr. E. O. Lyte, principal of the 
Millersville State Normal School, who 
says: ‘‘Governor Pattison deserves the 
thanks of the educational public for the 
wise selection he has made for the im- 
portant office of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Dr. N.C. Schaeffer's 
breadth of mind, his general education, 
his intimate acquaintance with the school 
system of the State, and his ability as a 
teacher and executive officer, eminently 
fit him to be the successor of Dr. D. J. 
Waller, who has ably filled this responsi- 
ble position for the last three years.’’ 


Rev. Dr. Thos. G. Apple, professor of 
Church History and Exegesis in the 
Theological Seminary of the German Re- 
formed Church, of which the newly-ap- 
pointed State Superintendent is a gradu- 
ate, writes as follows: 

I desire through 7he Pennsylvania School 
Journal to present some impressions in re- 
gard to the happy appointment of Rev. Dr. 
N. C. Schaeffer to the Superintendency of 
Public Schools in Pennsylvania. I regard 
this appointment as a most fortunate one, 
and I believe it will result in a wise, effi- 
cient and faithful administration of all the 
— aining to that high office. 

e* Sohactier & is eminently qualified both 
an echelarty training and practical experi- 
ence for the work to which he has been 
called. He pursued a full course of study 
in Franklin and Marshall College, at Lan- 
caster, Pa., and graduated from the same 
with high standing in his class. After 


graduation he pursued a course of theologi- 
cal studies in the Theological Seminary of 
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the Reformed Church, then at Mercersburg, 
Pa., where he came under the instruction of 
such eminent professors as Dr. Harbaugh 
and Dr. Higbee, both well qualified to in- 
spire their students with enthusiasm in their 
studies. He then spent two years in the 
renowned universities of Germany, where 
he satisfied his desire for original and thor- 
ough scholarship. He returned from Ger- 
many not only with acomplete, well-rounded 
education in theology, but with an advanced 
idea of solid culture in other lines of study, 
and of the workings of education in general 
abroad. Thus having mastered the studies 
of a complete course of education, he became 
well versed in the branches of Philosophy, 

in Psychology and Ethics, as well as in 
Theology. Tie possesses a remarkable com- 
bination of philosophical thought and a 
knowledge of practice! affairs. 

All this preparation has stood him in 
good stead in the work of education to 
which he has devoted his life. He has re- 
markable administrative ability, and he is 
quite at home in the higher branches, and 
the higher institutions of learning as well 
as in the lower. As a thorough theologiag, 
he brings to bear the subject of religion 
with practical effect in developing the 
higher nature of his pupils, for his theologi- 
cal attainments are not merely theoretical 
and technical, nor yet sectarian, but emi- 
nently practical. His attainments in Psy- 
chology and Ethics enable him to under- 
stand the workings of the }iuman intellect 
and the moral nature. With the experience 
he has had as a College Professor, and as 
Principal of one of the leading Normal 
Schools of the State, he is eminently pre- 
pared to superintend the operations of the 
Public Schools and the Normal Schools 
under his care. His administration will, I 
feel assured, tend to bring the colleges and 
the public schools nearer together in the 
common cause in which they are engaged. 
His liberal culture and broad views will lift 
him above all narrowness, and serve to in- 
fuse a _ of deep reverence for the exalted 
work of training the youth of our land. 

These few remarks come short of express- 
ing, as I would like, the warm regard and 
high esteem I entertain for Dr. Schaeffer, as 
well as my high estimate of the eminent 
ability he possesses for his office, and they 
are based upon an acquaintance and friend- 
ship running through nearly thirty years 
Nobetter appointment could have been made 

Dr. Edward Brooks, Superintendent of 
Public Schools of the city of Philadel 
phia, who has known Dr. Schaeffer in 
timately for many years, speaks ‘‘ by the 
book’’ when he says: 

The thanks of the teachers and friends of 


| education in the State are due to Governor 


Pattison for his wise selection of a succes- 
sor to Dr. Waller, who has filled the posi 
tion of State Superintendent during the past 
three years with distinguished ability. 
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When it was evident that a new man 
would be appointed Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, the educators of the State turned 
with wonderful unanimity towards Dr. 
Schaeffer. He was the one man, among 
those spoken of as possible appointees 
whom all recognized as especially qualified 
for the position. That the choice was a 
wise one, and that his administration will 
be successful, no one who is acquainted with 
him can for one moment doubt. 

The office demands a man of broad schol- 
arship and ripe culture, and this Dr. Schaef- 
fer, as graduate of an American College and 
a German University, possesses in an emi- 
nent degree. The occupant of the position 
should also be a trained educator, possessing 
a knowledge of the history and philosophy 
of education and the most approved meth- 
ods of imparting instruction, and Dr. 
Schaeffer's long connection with one of our 
leading State Normal Schools, and his ex- 

erience as a lecturer at teachers’ institutes 
lave given public demonstration of fitness 
in this respect. Besides these qualifications, 
the head of the State system needs to pos- 
sess powers of organization and inspiration, 
and be a wise and energetic executive; and 
there are few men in the State who measure 
up to these demands so fully as does Dr. 
Schaeffer. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
find an educator in the State so fully 
equipped in so many ways for the superin- 
tending of our schools. 

His thorough scholarship, broad culture, 
acknowledged executive ability, experience 
as an educator, and the happy faculty of 
securing the confidence and co-operation of 
those with whom he is associated, all war- 
rant the belief that his administration of 
the duties of the high office to which he has 
been chosen will be a great success. It is 
a matter of rejoicing that the choice of the 
Governor, which was also the choice of the 
people, promises to add another distin- 
guished name to the list of eminent educa- 
tors who for the last forty years have 
moulded and directed the public school 
system of the Commonwealth. While I 
tender my congratulations to Dr. Schaeffer 
for the compliment of his selection, I would 
at the same time express my hearty con- 
gratulations to the teachers of the State, 
that they have so wise and able a leader in 
carrying forward the work of popular edu- 
tion. 


Rev. Dr. John S. Stahr, President of 
Franklin and Marshall College, writes 
The Journal from the standpoint of the 
fellow-student and associate professor, the 
friend and fellow-worker in the cause of 
education for a period of more than twenty 
years. Letters like this are good to read: 


As the appearance of a landscape changes 
with the light which falls upon it, so does 
the character of a prominent man assume 
different aspects in the eyes of the beholder 
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according to his point of observation, and 
the means which he has of forming an im- 


partial judgment. It may be well, there- 
fore, to state that what I shall say of Dr. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, in whose nomination 
to the important office of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction the Governor has 
honored the schools of this Commonwealth 
as much as he has honored Dr. Schaeffer, is 
based upon intimate acquaintance and per- 
sonal knowledge during the last twenty- 
eight years. 

When Dr. Schaeffer was a young man of 
seventeen years, I met him: tor the first time 
in the study of Dr. T. C. Porter, where he 
had just passed his examination in Botany 
and Zodlogy, preparatory to his entering 
the Junior Class in Franklin and Marshall 
College. The frank, genial manner of the 
bright young man at once appealed to and 
gained my sympathies, and in the close 
associations of the class-room, the Literary 
Society, and the daily intercourse of our 
student life, our fellowship was as intimate 
as that of two young men easily can be. 
Later we were colleagues in the Faculty of 
our Alma Mater, and ever since co-workers 
in the broader field of educational work. 

The first characteristic of Dr. Schaeffer, I 
should say, is a high order of natural ability 
coupled with a habit of thoroughness and 
a capacity for hard work that is rarely 
equaled. This accounts for his accurate and 
comprehensive scholarship. He has had 
the opportunity to learn both from books 
and from men, in his Alma Mater, in Johns 
Hopkins, and in the best Universities of 
Germany. And it is remarkable that he 
could easily have excelled in Mathematics 
or in Linguistics, as well as in Historical 
and Philosophical studies. No one can 
come in contact with him without being 
struck with his wide reading and intimate 
acquaintance with men and measures, and 
he stands to-day perhaps without a peer 
among the school men of the State, in his 
thorough familiarity with the history of 
education and the best lines of educational 
effort. 

Second, I should place his honesty and 
sturdy independence. There is not a grain 
of meanness or time-serving in his char- 
acter. Convinced that a thing ought to be 
done, and that the time for action has come, 
he will set to work regardless of conse- 
quences. In this way he has often ac- 
complished what to more timid souls would 
have been simply impossible, and under his 
aggressive leadership many a battle has 
been fought and won where the odds seemed 
to be largely against the side which he 
represented. 

In the third place, I should put his good 
judgment, tact, and discretion. He is no 


visionary dreamer, but, as his career shows, 
above all things a practical man, a keen 
judge of character, and a successful admin- 
As ateacher he has achieved the 
As the head or 


istrator. 
highest kind of success. 
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one of the State Normal Schools, he has 
raised the school to the highest degree of 
efficiency, and made it one of the most pop- 
ular in the State. Asa school worker he 
has shown a degree of ability, enthusiasm, 
and skill that gives him high rank, and 
makes him a potent factor in the educa- 
tional work of the Commonwealth. Dr 
Schaeffer has the rare faculty of making 
friends wherever he goes, and, equipped as 
he is, with the power to inspire and mould 
those who work under and with him, I 
pene for him in the position to which he 
as been called an administration the fruits 
of which will be felt for all time in our 
educational history. 

Rev. Geo. F. Mull, professor of Latin 
Language and Literature in Franklin 
and Marshall College, and an intimate 
personal friend of Dr. Schaeffer, writes: 

Whilst, with many others, I regret that 
the term of meritorious service of Dr. D. J. 
Waller as Superintendent of Public Instruc 
tion has ended, I am glad to know that Dr. 
N. C. Schaeffer is the man chosen to suc 
ceed him as head of the Education Depart- 
ment in Pennsylvania. 

There can be no question as to the fitness 
of Dr. Schaeffer for the responsible office he 
has been called to fill. To fine natural en 
dowments he has added, through years of 
industrious study, the rich treasures of ac 
quired attainments. Besides all this he 
possesses rare administrative capacity, as is 
amply attested by the success that has so 
abundantly crowned his management for 
many years of the affairs of the Kutztown 
State Normal School. He, moreover, pos 
sesses the inestimable advantage of having 
been for years in close personal contact with 
the school men of the Commonwealth, meet 
ing them at Institutes and educational con 
ventions in every quarter of the State, and 
always with the hearty warmth ofa friendly, 
courageous, and helpful fellow-worker in the 
same field. It is not as a homo-novus, there 
fore, that he enters upon the duties of his 
high office, but rather as one who comes to 
it according to the logic of events and in the 
ordinary course of deserved promotion. We 
unhesitatingly venture the prediction that 
he will not be found wanting in discharging 
the functions of what 7he School Journal 
has more than once most justly denomin- 
ated the most responsible, the most useful, 
and the most dignified office in the gift of 
the Commonwealth. 

At this particular stage in the history of 
our Public School system, we deem it of 
more than ordinary significance that its 
control should have been placed in the 
hands of a man whose educational advan 
tages embrace a regular College course, and 
a full course in a Theological Seminary, 
ending in his ordination to the holy minis- 
try, supplemented by the rigorons special 
training afforded by the great universities 
of Germany. 
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By slow, laborious effort, through trials, 
disappointments and patient waiting, our 
school system has grown into its present 
magnificent proportions. But the end is 
not yet,—and we feel that we havea right to 
look to Dr. Schaeffer to bring us nearer to 
that end. The first steps have already been 
taken looking toward the unification of the 
educational forces of the State. In many 
counties uniform courses of study are in 
successful operation; district or township 
High Schools are being establishet as part 
of a system of rational gradation, and many 
of our City High Schools turn out graduates 
fit to enter our best Colleges without exam- 
ination. These are sure indications of the 
tendency toward the consummation so de- 
voutly to be wished—the organization of all 
the educational factors of the State, from the 
primary school, through the College, to the 
University, into one complete system with 
all its parts symmetrically adjusted and 
harmoniously working together for the ac- 
complishment of the best results, by the 
best methods, through the orderly sequences 
of an ever-advancing development. The 
foundations are securely laid; the super- 
structure has been a-building for some years 
and is already showing the fair outlines of a 
splendid design; and we but wait for the 
builder who, entering wisely and prudently 
into the noble labors of his predecessors, 
will give definite shape and feature to our 
ideal of the finished structure, which, fitly 


joined together, shall make the estate of 


education in our Commonwealth all that is 
claimed for it by the best thought of the day 


as a conservator of the highest interests of 


civilized s« ciety. 

This idea may well enter into the policy 
of the State Department at the present time 
It has already been worked at to good pur 
pose by others who have gone before; and it 
is not too much to say that Dr. Schaeffer is 
peculiarly fitted by education, experience 
and organizing capacity, to carry the work 
forward along the lines indicated. It is, 
therefore, we repeat, a matter for congrat 
ulation that, at this particular juncture, out 
educational affairs should again be entrusted 
to the care and control of a College man 
with a University training and of large ex 
perience in Public School work of the high 
est order. It gives a measure of assurance 
to our hope that the day is in sight when 
the scattered educational forces within th« 
State, now working independently and 
sometimes in antagonism, shall be brought 
together in a system that shall give greater 
definiteness of purpose and wider scope to 
each, without destroying the individuality 
of any—a system that shall be at least um 
fied to the extent of affording the opportun 
ity to pursue, from the very beginning 
through the orderly sequence of progressive 
stages, without interruption and without 


friction, and with the least possible waste 


of time and energy and money, a course o! 
education that will the more easily lead to 
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its crowning compliment in the professional 
or technical school of the University. 

When a student at the University of Leip- 
zig in '76~-’77, I one day happened in at a 
book-store, the proprietor of which was in 
an unusually happy frame of mind. ‘I 
have just shipped,” he said, ‘‘an enormous 
box of books to one of your countrymen, 
Mr. Schaeffer, the largest single order | 
have yet received from America.’’ Upon 
inquiry I found that the books were all on 
the special subject of Pedagogics, and being 
co-incident with his election to the prin- 
cipalship of the Kutztown Normal School, I 
have not. far to seek for at least one cause 
that has probably contributed most to his 
success, namely, the habit of thoroughly 
(griindlich is the German word) studying 
and mastering the principles and details of 
the work in hand, by going to all the avail- 
able sources of information and enlighten- 
ment. This habit will stand him in good 
stead now, and we doubt not that its fruit- 
fulness will soon show itself in the advance- 
ment of the estate of public education toa 
point of greater efficiency, under the domi- 
nant idea of a more perfect unification. 

We have requested from Prof. Geo. B. 
Hancher an article on the work of Dr. 
Schaeffer as principal of the Kutztown 
Normal. School, and his personal in- 
fluence upon the thought and life of the 
students during the sixteen years of his 
principalship. This gentleman has long 
been connected with the school, and no 
man is more competent to give what we 
desired to obtain. He replies as follows: 

In enumerating the products of the farm 
one of them is generally overlooked. It 
produces men. The old homes of most men 
holding prominent positions are out in the 
country. Exercise of the right kind, pure 
ir and wholesome food, give the farmer’s 
boy a good start in life. ‘‘A sound mind 
in a sound body’’ has few equivalents. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer was beet on a farm 
in Maxatawny Township, Berks county. 
Early in life he had a desire to go to college, 
and fortunately for the boy his father was 
able to send him. Heentered Franklin and 
Marshall College and graduated in 1867, 
{ter which he spent two years in the schools 
fGermany. In 1877, he was elected prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School at Kutz 
town. This position he still holds. Un- 
der his leadership the school has greatly 
increased in influence and numbers. 

He always made a good faculty the essen- 
tial feature of his administration. It is the 
great general who can select the right men 
lor the right places. Brick and mortar 
never made a school, although both are 
necessary. No other Normal school in the 


8) 


State has had a larger percentage of college 
men in its faculty than the Keystone State 
Normal School; nor has any other sent 
more young 


men to college. <A _ strong 
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faculty has made this 
young men who were prepared here are in 
the following institutions: Harvard, Prince 


possible. To-day 


ton, Lafayette, Franklin and Marshall, 
Muhlenberg, Bucknell, Ursinus, Dickinson 
and the University of Pennsylvania. His 
broad scholarship and his wise selection of 
teachers, have brought prosperity to the 
Normal School. The class to be graduated 
June 22d numbers ninety-three students 

Dr. Schaeffer is himself a_ splendid 
teacher. To this all who have been in his 


classes will testify. He knows how to 
awaken thought, intensify interest, and 
kindle a desire for knowledge He has 


touched hundreds of minds, and made them 
dreani of something higher and better. He 
has aroused them to a consciousness of the 
nobility of ‘kinking. He has made each 
one feel, ‘‘ My mind to me a kingdom is.’’ 
As teacher here he will live in the minds 
and hearts of thousands 

It is the will-power that marks the leader 
and crowns him king of men. Much of Dr. 
Schaeffer's remarkable success is due to his 
strong will. In many of the struggles of 
life his will-power has carried him to suc 
cess when all else had failed. I have seen 
his will triumph over despair—hold on and 
fight on when all besides had surrendered 
and at last win victory from apparent de 
feat. He who has this power of will, and 
can control himself, and strengthen the pur 
pose of others, is a mighty force among 
men. But strength of will that is not con 
trolled by a wise becomes a 
dangerous power. To manage skillfully is 
a great art. Dr. Schaeffer's will would have 
failed had it stood alone. His discretion is 
as wise as his willisstrong. This has been 
apparent time and again in his management 
of the school of which he is principal. 

Notwithstanding the time and labor that 
must be given to the management of a Nor 
mal School, Dr. Schaeffer has always kept 
abreast of all school work. He has read all 


discretion 


the best books on Education, in both the 
English and the German languages. His 
student life has run parallel with his work 


ing life; and to-day he is a more earnest and 
diligent student than when in college. As 
a result of such habits of study, his work as 
teacher has never become stale and unintet 
esting. <A student of educational literature, 
he has carried the results of his research 
into his class-room, and there, in revised 
and condensed or elaborated form, other 
students have enjoyed or been quickened by 
what he has gathered from the wider field. 

Out of his student life has also growna 
great field of Institute work. He has talked 
to teachers all over Pennsylvania, in South 
Carolina, in West Virginia, and in Ohio. 
Wherever he has gone he has been warmly 
and kindly received. Time and again he 
has been recalled to the same localities. 
This means a great deal when we remember 
that most Institute instructors ‘‘ wear out’’ 
in two years. 
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Dr. Schaeffer is now in the prime of life, 
rich in scholarship and experieace; and the 
same factors that have made him a success- 
ful Normal School principal will serve him 
well as Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of the State of Pennsylvania. 

If we should name one thing more 
than any other that commends Dr. 
Schaeffer to our good opinion, personally 
and asSuperintendent of Superintendents, 
it is the fact that—being a man of affairs, 
scholar, executive, as he is, and having 
very wide acquaintance with men and 
schools—he should continue to have such 
undying gratitude towards, such enthu- 
siastic reverence for, Dr. Higbee whom, 
to quote his own words, he regards ‘‘ one 
of the most remarkable teachers of modern 
times.’’ ‘‘I have had many teachers,’’ 
he says, ‘‘eminent in science and letters, 
but from none of them did I receive more 
inspiration for and stimulus to study and 
work. It was a rare privilege to sit at 
his feet, or to be in his company. His 
equal in culture, ability, and versatility 
we shall never see again in the School 
Department at Harrisburg.”’ 

Is there no significance in the fact that, 
while in quick sympathy with Dr. Higbee 
for many years, he should have been the 
only one of his old students or friends to 
spend with him the last day, the last 
hours, of conscious life? It is so easy 
never to know, or, having known, so 
easy to forget, that when a man is found 
who recognizes with gratitude the sources 
to which he is indebted for the best that 
is in him, and who is true as steel in his 
fidelity to a blessed past, we can the more 
commend him. Such a man we regard Dr. 
Schaeffer. He goes into the Department 
as its head, to find each day familiar greet- 
ing from the noble portrait of his old men- 
tor and friend that looks down pleasantly 
from the wall; and ‘‘ Master forever!’ is 
the grateful spirit in which that greeting 

vill always be met and answered. 


—— 


TC NEW SCHOOL BOARDS. 





THE Act of April 22, 1863, requires 
that the Schoo]' Boards shall organize 
“within ten days after the first Monday 
in June, in each yeat-"’ As it is import- 
ant that the new Boatds should meet and 
organize promptly according to law, the 
old Boards should f'X 4 time for holding 
a meeting for the p¥pose, and give due 
rotice to the new Directors who have 


veen elected. 
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Upon meeting for the purpose of organi- 
zation, Directors should first elect a ¢empo- 
rary president and secretary, and proceed 
to ascertain who are members, by having 
read the election returns placed in the 
hands of the old Board by the proper elec- 
tion officers. Disputed points concerning 
claims to seats must be disposed of. 
Questions arising out of tie votes must be 
settled. And when it is ascertained who 
are members, the Board is ready to or- 
ganize permanently by electing a presi- 
dent, a secretary, and a treasurer. Those 
having a right to vote under the tempo- 
rary organization are the Directors holding 
over and the persons duly notified of their 
election. Those entitled to vote in effect- 
ing the permanent organization are the 
Directors holding over and the persons 
found entitled to seats in the Board by 
their election. Among the items of busi- 
ness that should be attended to by the 
new Boards on the day of their organiza- 
tion are the following: 

1. Appoint persons to fill vacancies in 
the Board, if any such vacancies exist. 

2. Receive the annual report and certi- 
ficate from the old Board, whose duty it 
is to prepare these papers, attach the 
signature of the officers of the new Board, 
and forward them to the proper County 
Superintendent for approval and trans- 
mission to the Department of Public In- 
struction. TZhis duty should not*be ne- 
glected. 

3. See that any moneys in the hands of 
the old treasurer come promptly into the 
hands of the new one. 

4. Fix the time and place for holding 
the regular meetings of the Board. 

5. Decide whether the Board will sub- 
scribe for Zhe School Journal or not. A 
copy wil! be sent to the Secretary of each 
Board by order of the Department of 
Public Instruction, but the law permits 
and encourages all Boards of Directors to 
subscribe for one copy for each member 
at the expense of the district. No Board 
can well afford to be without it, not only 
for its practical value, but also for its sug- 
gestiveness to thoughtful men who feel 
an adequate sense of the weighty respon- 
sibility that devolves upon them as School 
Directors. 

The purpose of 7he Journal is to impart 
information to Directors, to awaken 
deeper interest in the schools, and to 
arouse greater effort in their behalf. In- 
telligent Directors know it to be suggest- 
ive in connection with the work of educa- 
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tion, and not a few thoughtful men who 
read it regularly say they could not, as 
School Directors, afford to be without it if 
they paid the subscription price from their 
own pockets. The increased State appro- 
priation will enable many Boards more 
readily to subscribe. 


a 


THE LIBERTY BELL. 


HE Liberty Bell has gone West to do 
honor to the Chicago Exposition. Its 
triumphal progress from Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia to the Pennsylvania 
Building in Jackson Park—which is in 
imitation of the old hall, and needed the 
bell to complete its furnishing—adds an- 
other interesting chapter to the history of 
the world-famous relic of our Revolution- 
ary struggle. The special train by which 
it was taken, in charge of a special com- 
mittee of the city councils with Mayor 
Stuart at their head, was heralded joy- 
ously everywhere in advance of its com- 
ing, and greeted with a royal welcome by 
the ringing of church bells, the blowing 
of steam whistles, the music of bands, 
and the presence of eager thousands of old 
and young everywhere along the route. 
Only three times has the Liberty Bell 
been allowed to leave its home. First, 
during the invasion of the British army 
in 1777, when it was temporarily removed 
to Allentown for safety; second, to the 
New Orleans Exposition in 1885; and 
third, to the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion in 1893. Ofits reception at Chicago 
the /nter-Ocean says: 

‘The Liberty Bell train on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, with the officia! escort 
of the beloved old relic from Philadelphia, 
arrived at the Union Depot on Canal 
street, at 9:15 p. m. A vast crowd was 
congregated there awaiting its arrival, 
and cheer after cheer rang out upon the 
air when the cars rolled into the long shed. 
The gondola car with the bell was the 
centre of all the interest. Around this 
the big crowd swept with a wave of enthu- 
siasm that has seldom been equaled. The 
gondola car, outside of the space occupied 
by the bell, was filled with Chicago alder- 
men, World’s Fair officials, sons of Penn- 
Sylvania now residing in Chicago, and 
proud Philadelphians of the official escort. 

‘On Saturday it was escorted by sev- 
eral regiments of militia and police from 
the Union depot to the Fair grounds. 
The procession left the depot at 3 o’clock. 
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As the streets in the business portion of 
the city were greatly thronged at that 
hour, the movement of the procession was 
necessarily slow. Frequently boys, and 
even mature persons, broke from the 
crowd on the sidewalk and ran to the car 
to touch the bell as it passed. 

‘* Garlands of roses, red, white and blue 
streamers, surmounted with a canopy of 
flowers on the top of which rested an 
American eagle, decorated the truck on 
which the famous bell was borne. The 
truck was drawn by thirteen coal-black 
horses, each horse bearing a white shield 
on which was displayed the name of one 
of the original States. 

‘‘The shades of night were gathering 
last evening when the journey of the 
Liberty Bell came to an end, and the 
grand historic relic was housed within 
the fac-simile of Independence Hall at 
Jackson Park. The ceremonies marking 
theinstallation of freedom’s herald within 
the reproduction of its old home were brief 
and simple. Another bell tolled its 
welcome to the silent sister that a nation 
reveres; a prayer was offered to the Al- 
mighty in thanksgiving for the blessings 
that flowed from the proclamation of July 
4, 1776; short speeches were made recalling 
the storied associations that cluster around 
the big piece of metal, and the famous 
bell was committed to the custody of the 
World’s Fair Commissioners of the Key- 
stone State.’’ 


EX-STATE SUPT. HICKOK NOTES 
A CONTRAST. 


LETTER from Hon. H. C. Hickok, 
[\ dated April 26th, says: ‘‘ To-day is 


my seventy-fifth birthday, 1818-1893. 
My three-quarters of a century comes up 
before me like a dream, yet somehow I 
feel as young at heart as at twenty-five. 
I suppose at ninety-five I may consider 
myself as being on the threshold of old 
age.’’ His interest in the schools is un- 
failing, and in everything that promises 
to aid in the development and improve- 
ment of the school system. There is 
probably no man in the State who is a 
more competent adviser in questions of 
school law and its administration. The 
Kutztown Patriot says: ‘‘ The following 
letter was received by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer 
from Hon. H. C. Hickok, ex-State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, and, 
since it contains some historical facts of 
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interest to our community, we have ob- 
tained permission to publish it.’’ 


NARBERTH, PA., April 14, 1893. 
Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER. 

My Dear Sir: In adding this postscript 
to my note of Saturday I fear you will begin 
to think you are getting more than you bar 
gained for in answering my letter of con 
gratulation upon your appointment. 

In the midst of the whirtwind of popular 
opposition to the County Simarishadtidacy 
which the officers of the School Department 
encountered when I took charge of it Janu- 
ary 19th, 1855, Maxatawny School District 
in Berks county was conspicuous for its 
antagonism. ‘The president of the school 
ome whose name I cannot now recall, was 
one of the most refractory irreconcilables 
with whom I had to deal. He was persist 
ently and indefatigably hostile. As presi- 
dent of the board he was of course a repre 
sentative man, and his letters professed to 
voice the sentiments of his constituents as 
well as his own. His vigorous Saxon-Eng- 
lish left no room to doubt the strength of 
his convictions and his determination to en 
force them. ‘The salary of the County Su 
perintendent was $250 a year, and the office 
prodigiously unpopular, although the in 
cumbent, Rev. Wm. A. Good, was person 
ally acceptable to the people. 

During that session of the Legislature, on 
the heels of a veto by the Governor of an 
alternative bill to increase or decrease the 
salary of the County Superintendent in fou 
counties named, I succeeded in getting a 
general bill through, authorizing school 
directors to reassemble in convention to 
increase the salary of the Superintendent. 
Under that bill the school directors of Berks 
county met in convention, with Hon. Wm 
Strong, of Reading, as President. The con 
vention was a stormy one, with much bitter 
wrangling which so disgusted some of th 
delegates that many of them went home 
after dinner, leaving, as it so happened, a 
majority favorable to the superintendency, 
and during the afternoon they put the salary 
up to $1200, which justified Mr. Good in re 
maining in the office. But this only added 
fury to the flames, and my Maxatawny 
friend came to the front again with volu 
minous and bitter protests against the ac- 
tion of the convention, and against Judge 
Strong’s ‘‘ arbitrary rulings and headstrong 
determination,’’ and demanding that the 
proceedings should be set aside. 

I didn’t see it in that light and the pr 
ceedings were not set aside, and the Maxa 
tawny president continued to bombard the 
Department with foolscap letters four pages 
long that bothered me to read when I could 
get time to look at them, and I finally ended 
the matter by consigning the letters to the 
waste-paper basket and refusing to keep up 
the correspondence, so far as my side of it 
was concerned, but it was a long time before 
the feeling in that quarter subsided and 
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‘peace reigned in Warsaw.’’ I didn’t know 
but there would have been some disposition 
to molest me if I had gone to Maxatawny in 
person instead of by letter. Governor Pol- 
lock remarked to me twenty years after, in 
reference to the pressure upon him, that it 
was about as much as a man’s life was 
worth to stand by the County Superin- 
tendency in those days. Many County 
Superintendents told me the same thing in 
reference to their own experiences. 

In looking around the State for signs of 
progress and hopes for the future, Maxa- 
tawny township was the last place to which 
I would have turned at that time for any 
signs of encouragement, and if anybody had 
told me then that Maxatawny would furnish 
a State Normal School and an acceptable 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and that I would live to see it, I would have 
thought that he was a little ‘‘touched in 
the upper story.’’ Yet that is exactly what 
has happened, and I rejoice exceedingly that 
[ have lived to see it. So you will see that 
I look at things from another point of view 
than people generally, and see them ina 
somewhat different light; and you will un- 
derstand how deeply interested I am in 
your appointment from an historical stand- 
point. Thirty-seven years ago my faith 
was not very strong that any educational 
good could come out of that belligerent and 
perverse Nazareth—Maxatawny. 

But the day-star has risen and the signs 
of promise are splendidly assuring. Gov- 
ernor Pattison deserves great credit for his 
fidelity to the school cause in selecting ex- 
actly the right man for State Superintend- 
ent at this particular juncture in our school 
affairs. As this is the third time in suc- 
cession that a clergyman and a college 
graduate has been selected for Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, I hope that the 
church influence throughout the State will 
be in more sympathetic harmony with the 
common school cause, and that the college 
influence will be less disparaging in that 
direction. There will be a work for you to 
do that will be right in the line or your best 
opportunities, and that you can do success- 
fully. There ought not to be any break or 
friction in the ascending grades in our sys 
tem of public instruction. The transition 
from the high school to the college on the 
part of promising and ambitious pupils 
ought not to be any more difficult than 
from the primary to the grammar school, or 
from the grammar to the high school; and | 
hope the time is not far off when it will be 
as easy and natural in the one case as in the 
other. 

I don’t know what mooted points you will 
be required to pass upon during your term 
of office, but our educational policy is so fat 
advanced that it is hardly possible that you 
will be called upon, as I once was by two 
teachers in the western part of the State, to 
officially decide whether ‘‘zed’’ or ‘‘ izard’ 
was the right name of the last letter in th« 
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alphabet. I ventured to intimate in reply, 
neither, but that ‘‘zee’’ was understood in 
modern times to be the proper natne of that 
letter. I learned afterwards a/iunde that 
my two correspondents were very much dis- 
gusted. with my reply, and thought it was 
no wonder that things were all going wrong 
with the school system, when we had a State 
Superintendent whose early education had 
been so deplorably neglected! 

Now, my dear Dr., I think I have gossiped 
enough for one time, and will give you a 
rest until you have had time to look around 
you and see what sort of place the School 
Department is. You have a grand oppor- 
tunity to doa great work for the educational 
welfare of this great Commonwealth, and I 
bid you God-speed on your sacred and in 
spiring mission. 

Very sincerely yours, 
H. C. HICKOK. 


_ ae 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


WHAT MAY BE SEEN AND HOW TO SEE IT. 


‘THE electric button of gold that was 

pressed by President Cleveland on 
Monday, May st, formally set in motion 
the grandest enterprise of its kind that 
Time has ever known. When Aladdin, 
some decades since, emigrated with his 
lamp to the shores of Lake Michigan, he 
soon became so much interested in the 
work his. genii, Fire and Steam, were 
doing there as to make Chicago his head- 
quarters. To show what wonder-work 
he could accomplish in rounding up a 
half-century in which he felt a personal 
interest, or a Columbian quadri-centen- 
nial—either was occasion good enough 
for him—he built, almost in a night, « 
matchless White City in a_ marsh, 
promptly converting the latter into a 
Paradise whose vast palaces of varied and 
beautiful architectural design he has 
promptly filled with the treasures of the 
World. The world too was filled with 
the story of its greatness—for Chicago 
knows how to advertise—as to all people 
nations and languages went out from day 
to day, on the wings of the lightning, 
the urgent invitation, ‘‘Come and see 
not one palace, but the city of palaces of 
Aladdin!’’ 

Millions, will accept the invitation, and 
still other millions will be. there if the 
lines of travel. offer rates of fare suffi- 
ciently liberal, which as yet they have 
not done. The Summer School of the 
centuries will be held on the Columbian 
Exposition grounds in Jackson Park from 
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May to November. In this great Uni- 
versity of Chicago during at least a part 
of the months named, we will, if possible, 
all of us students—some diligent, 
others apparently without purpose; some 
awake, others moving asin a dream; but 
each receiving of impression, suggestion, 
or knowledge according to his measure 
of capacity. 

What is to be The newspapers 
and magazines have been trying to tell 
us for many weeks and months. From 
endless description, or photographie and 
other art illustration, know simply 


be 


seen? 


we 


this—that it will be the greatest exhibition 
of art, science, inventive genius, and 
human enterprise on many lines, the 


world has ever seen. Twenty millions of 
dollars have been spent upon the work of 
preparing the grounds, erecti the 
buildings, etc.; the art exhibit in 
the way of painting and sculpture, is said 
to be valued at from fifteen to thirty mil 
lions; other exhibits at perhaps one hun- 
dred or one hundred fifty millions. 
It is easy to talk and to writ ? 
but if these totals be reduced to 
hundred millions, and th will 
compare it with the assessed valuation of 
all the property in his town or county, 
the meaning of these figures will begin 
to grow upon him. To provide money 
does not seem to have been the problem 
here so much to decide what 
things could be had for money. 
Once at the gates the daily rate of fifty 
cents admits to every part of the great 
Manufactures building, covering thirty 
acres of ground and having forty-four 
acres of flooring space for exhibits; every 
part of the nineteen acres in the Agricul- 
ture building; every foot of canvas and 
every piece of marble in the Art Galleries, 
where there are six acres under cover and 
square feet of wall for 
paintings; all the wonderful exhtbit in the 
Electricity building, covering nine and a 
half acres; all of the Horticultural build- 
ing, with eight acres of flowers and plants 
from every country and every clime; all of 
Machinery building, covering seventeen 
acres of ground; all of the Mines build- 
ing, covering eight and one-half acres; 
the Transportation building, covering 
| eighteen acres; the Fisheries building, 
} covering two acres; the Forestry building, 
|_ covering two and. one-half the 
Leather building, covering four and one- 
half acres; the Dairy, building, covering 
one acre; the Stock pavilion covering six 
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acres, and the stock sheds covering 
twenty-five acres; and the Woman's build- 
ing, covering three and one-halfacres. In 
these buildings and near them will be the 
competitive exhibits of the Exposition. 
In addition to these the United States 
Government building covers six acres, 
showing all the departments of our govern- 
mental machinery; and the buildings of 
forty-one States and Territories, and of all 
the foreign governments, make exhibits 
covering in all about fifty acres. There 
is in all, as here enumerated, a total floor 
space of over 220 acres of exhibits from 
every nook and corner of the world. 

To put it in another way, all of the ex- 
hibits in Jackson Park, with its 553 
acres, on which are all buildings erected 
by the Exposition company, and exhibits 
‘** valued at more than $200,000,000,’’ can 
be seen for the price of one admission, 
and that same admission ticket will take 
the holder into the Midway Plaisance, 
where there are eighty acres of curious 
villages from Egypt, Dahomey, Austria, 
Ireland, China, Morocco, Hungary, Al- 
geria, Turkey, Germany and Japan; pano- 
ramas, captive balloons, the great Ferris 
wheel, bazars, a circus, a menagerie or 
two, and other side-shows, interesting in 
themselves, but not a part of the World’s 
Fair. To these shows other entrance 
fees must be paid. They are side enter- 
tainments that have paid liberally to be 
near the World’s Fair, that those who 
wish may make the balloon ascension, 
ride in the big wheel, or have their for- 
tunes told by Hungarian gypsies. The 
World’s Fair visitors may walk through 
this Midway Plaisance and past the vil- 
lages without paying for that privilege, 
but to go in and hear and see he must 
purchase a ticket, just as he would for 
any exhibition or attraction in Chicago 
outside of Jackson Park. 

Mr. Willis J. Abbott has done the pub- 
lic a service by sketching, in the Christian 
Union, the outline of a plan for seeing 
the World’s Fair to good advantage ina 
short time. If you can spare the time, 
six weeks will be well put in visiting the 
great Exposition, but if you have only 
two days you cannot afford to miss it. 
He supposes the average traveler to have 
two weeks for his visit. 

The fair will be open from eight until 
six o’clock daily, except when there are 
evening entertainments. There will be 
four ways of reaching the grounds, which 
are seven miles from Chicago on the 
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lake and lake shore, at Jackson Park. 
One of the routes—the quickest—is by 
the trains of the Illinois Central. There 
are also other railroads on the West side. 
Then come the cable cars, the elevated 
railway, and the boats along the shore. 
This last route will be the most satis- 
factory for a first view. The first day 
should be given to a general view of the 
whole grounds by means of the little 
electric launches, the movable sidewalk 
and the electric road. The State build- 
ings are grouped at the northern end of 
the grounds. 

There are fifteen principal buildings, 
the most important of these being the 
great Hall of Manufactures. ‘‘ Wheel 
chairs propelled by college students’’ 
will convey the visitor from one part of a 
given building to another. The most 
hurried sight-seers must give not less than 
two days to this great building. But the 
visitor for two weeks will give one day to 
the agricultural, another to the electrical 
and mining, and yet another tothe trans- 
portation and machinery departments. 
The agricultural and machinery houses 
are at the right of the main railway 
station, the mines and electrical exhibits 
on the left. The transportation building 
is near Machinery Hall. 

On the seventh day the visitor may go 
by a little electric launch to the building 
of the United States Government and the 
ornate edifice which holds the aquaria 
and fisheries exhibit; thence to the brick 
battleship Illinois, which contains the 
exhibit of the United States Navy Depart- 
ment. The fisheries, the Government 
Building and the brick battleship may all 
be seen in one day. For another day, 
the eighth, take the Woman’s Building, 
Horticultural Hall and the Japanese ex- 
hibit on the wooden island. The art 
gallery and the educational display will 
take the ninth day. 

The foreign and State buildings will 
occupy a day each, leaving only one more 
of the twelve. For that remain the 
the various side shows, as many of them 
as the visitor may care tosee. These are 
situated in what is called the Midway 
Plaisance. Part of them can be taken in 
from time to time during the other days. 
Among them is the famous Eskimo vil- 
lage; also Dutch, German and Irish vil- 
lages, with reproductions of the streets of 
far-away cities, among which are, street 
scenes from Cairo, Stainboul, Tunis and 
Algiers. 
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Of course if one is specially interested 
in any particular department, it will pay 
him best to spend more time in that. 
The farmer and live stock man may care 
most for the agricultural display, which 
includes also the forestry exhibit. The 
artist may spend most time in the art gal- 
leries, the mechanic in Machinery Hall, 
and the teacher in looking through the 
educational exhibits. 

The danger is that most people will try 
to do and see too much. Indeed, it will 
be found best to ‘‘go slow’’ in all this 
sight-seeing; even to take an occasional 
day off for rest and sleep. Personally, 
we are quite in sympathy with a writer 
in 7he Century for May who tells us: 

“If you go in perfect freedom to the 
Fair you will find such an idler’s paradise 
as was never dreamed of in America be- 
fore, and is not equalled anywhere in 
Europe to-day. If, I say, you go not 
like a pains-taking draughtsman but like 
a human Kodak, caring only for as many 
pleasing impressions as possible, not for 
the analyzing of their worth,—you will 
be delighted in the first place by the sight 
of such crowds of busy human bees, and 
the comfortable thought that, thank 
heaven! you are not as they. And what 
a setting for these crowds! What a pan- 
orama of beauty to drink in and dream 
over, and to carry home, in general views 
aud bits of detail, for the perpetual adorn- 
ment of your mental picture-gallery!’’ 

He closes his article in the same vein, 
half humorous, half earnest, with a pleas- 
ant reference to the happy idler who at 
the Centennial! heard only the Hungarian 
band. We have sat so often under the 
witchery of this same gipsy band that we 
can almost believe the story. It is a 
unique orchestra, using only the stringed 
and reed (or wood) instruments, and 
playing each his part without the music 
or any hint of music before him. All 
that is in the ear and heart of the player, 
and none of it upon the printed page. 
Again and again, since those rare Cen 
teunial days, have we turned from other 
things very good and very attractive, to 
come under the spell of this wonderful 
music—which, indeed, we hope to hear 
again at Chicago. Says this writer: 

‘‘I have always wished to celebrate a 
certain friend of mine who, with great 
trouble, got himself a holiday and jour- 
neyed from the far West to see the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. He arrived on a very 
hot day ; near the entrance to the grounds 
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he found a Hungarian band playing de- 
lightfully in a delightful little restaurant ; 
there he sat down for mental and physical 
refreshment; and thither he returned 
each subsequent day during his hard- 
earned week of leisure, and sat till even- 
tide. He saw no more of the Exhibition 
than this, but he still declares that he got 
‘more good’ out of it than any one else, 
and looks back upon it with feelings of 
unmixed self-approval. People of his 
kind will probably be tempted at Chicago 
to do a little more than he did at Phila- 
delphia; there will be so many enchant- 
ing spots for placid contemplation that 
they will not remain for a week in one. 
But if they really are of his kind, they 
will not be tempted into over-exertion, or 
disturbed by the conscientious activity of 
others; and the longer they stay, the 
oftener they pitch their mental camera on 
a new spot, the richer will be their feeling 
of pleasure and self-approval in after days 
of retrospection.’’ 

In the V. £. Journal of Education, the 
editor, Mr. A. E. Winship, says: 

Give no time to Chicago outside the 
grounds. Give a full half day to the 
grounds outside the buildings. Be sure 
that you see everything out of doors in 
Jackson Park and the Midway Plaisance. 
Enjoy the walks, the water, the bridges, 
the trees, the shrubs, the flowers, the 
fountains, the out-of-door statuary, and 
the architecture. Give another half-day 
to the Central Boulevard and the foreign 
streets, booths, etc. 

Give two long half days to the educa- 
tional exhibits and other things on that 
floor. That is time enough, but none 
too much. Do this work faithfully. On 
general principles—all these suggestions 
will be varied by individual tastes and 
needs—the following is a fair use of the 
remaining eight halfdays: 1. Your state 
building and the next most interesting 
state building to you. 2. Horticulture, 
Agriculture, and Fishing. 3. Electricity 
and Mining. 4. Manufactures and Ma- 
chinery. 5. Fine Arts and the Woman's 
Building. 6. Live Stock and Railroads. 
7. Government and Special Exhibits of 
other nations. 8. Concentrate your en- 
ergies upon what you have discovered 
that you most wish to see that you have 
not seen. Make for yourself some such 
plan as this, and “ive up fo tt. If you 
want more time anywhere waz/ until you 
have scen what you have planned to see, 
and save the time from other things for it. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 

HARRISBURG, May 15, 1893. § 

bin annual examinations of the several 

State Normal Schools will be held as 
follows: 

JUNE 6TH, 9 A. M.—West Chester.—Prof. 
Welsh, Supts. Hoffecker and Leister. S/zA- 
pery Rock.—Prof. Noss, Supts. Hamilton 
and Richey. . A/ansfield.—Prof. Lyte, Supts. 
Gillette and Transeau. 

JUNE I3TH, 9 A. M. 
Deane, Supts. Rupp and Baer. C/avrion.- 
Prof. Eldon, and Supts. Beer and Kerr. 
Shippensburg.—Prof. Maltby, Supts. Wertz 
and Hockenberry. 

JUNE 201TH, 9 A. M.—Lock Haven—Prof. 
Philips, Supts. Gramley and Robb. A/looms- 
burg.—Prof. Benedict, Supts. McNeal and 
Goho. AZftllersville-——Prot. Davis, Supts. 
Brecht and Boger. Ca/ifornia.—Prof. Eckels, 
Supts. Stewart and Porter. 

JUNE 27TH, 9 A. M.—£dindboro.—Prof. Al 
bro, Supts. Babcock and Watson. /ndiana. 
—Prof. , (to be from the Kutztown 
School), Supts. Hammers and Ulerich. 

Superintendents of the several Normal 
School Districts are invited to be present at 
the examination in their respective districts. 

The traveling expenses of Superintendents 
serving on the Board of Examiners will be 
paid by the State; for printing there is no 
appropriation. Noone appointed as a mem 
ber of the Board can be absent without 
securing the services of another person, of 
the same class, and all such changes shall 
be subject to the approval of the Depart- 
ment. 

Each student must receive four affirmative 
votes out of five in order to graduate. 

The following rules concerning the exam- 
inations will be in force: 

1. The examination must be strictly pri- 
vate, no person being admitted except the 
members of the faculty and the Board of 
Trustees. 

2. The voting must be done by ballot. 

3. The result of the examinations must be 
announced by the President of the Board. 

The order of examinations will be as fol- 
lows: 

1. A careful, written examination in the 
following branches: First—J/athematics, in- 
cluding Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry. 
Second—Natural Sciences, including Nat- 
ural Philosophy, Botany and Physiology 
and Hygiene. Third—Language, including 
Spelling, Reading, Grammar, Rhetoric and 
the elements of, Latin. Fourth—//7sforica/ 
Sciences, including Geography, History of 
the United States and the Constitution of the 
United States. Fifth—/Professional Studies, 


~Kutztown.—Prof. 








including Mental Philosophy, Methods of 
Instruction and School Economy. 

2. A special examination in 
Vocal Music and Book-keeping. 


Drawing, 
No student 


who has not studied these branches to the 
extent required, and for the length of time 
named in the course of study, can graduate. 

Normal School Principals are earnestly 
requested to make a thorough personal, 
preliminary examination of the classes in 
their several schools, afid to drop all stu- 
dents not fully prepared both in scholarship 
and teaching skill. . 

To facilitate these examinations, each 
school is requested to provide its class with 
a room furnished with desks, a blackboard 
upon which questions may be written, and 
a sufficient quantity of unruled paper in half 
sheets, about eight by ten inches in size, 
clasps for fastening the sheets together, and 
suitable pencils for writing. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
hopes to find at all the schools the minutes 
of the proceedings of the several Boards of 
Examiners which have held sessions at these 
schools, including complete lists, printed or 
type-written, of all students recommended 
for examination, properly classified and 
arranged in alphabetical order for the use 
of the examiners. 

D. J. WALLER, JR., 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


—————— 


SUPERINTENDENTS ELECTED FOR 
ENSUING TERM. 
Uh certificates of election of Superinten- 
dents have been received from nearly all 
the counties, cities, boroughs and townships 
authorized by law to hold such elections. 
If in any case legal objections are made they 
will be duly considered, and when all these 
officers are commissioned a full list will 
again be published, should there be any 
such changes as to make this desirable. 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 
Adams—J. W. Thoman, Abottstown. 
Allegheny—Samuel Hamilton, Braddock. 
Armstrong—W. M. Jackson, Freeport. 
Beaver —J. G. Hillman, Freedom. 
Bedford—C., J. Potts, Bedford. 
Berks—W. M. Zechman, : Fleetwood. 
Blair— Henry S. Wertz, Duncansville 
Bradford—G. W. Ryan, Towanda. 
Bucks—W. H. Slotter, Doylestown. 
Butler—N. C. McCollough, Butler. 
Cambria—J. W. Leech, Ebensburg. 
Cameron—Ella Herrick, Emporium. 
Carbon—A. S. Beisel, Lansford. 
Centre—C. L. Gramley, Rebersburg. 
Chester—Joseph S. Walton, Ercildoun. 
Clarion—W. A. Beer, Callensburg. 
Clearfield—B. C. Youngman, Clearfield. 
Clinton—W. A. Snyder, Salona. 
Columbia—Wm. C. Johnston, Jerseytown. 
Crawford—George I. Wright, Meadville. 
Cumberland—A. J. Beitzel, Boiling Springs. 
Dauphin—R. M. McNeal, Steelton. 
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Delaware—A. G. C. Smith, Media. 
Elk—W. H. Devereux, Ridgway. 
Erie—Thomas C. Miller, West Mill Creek. 
Fayette—E. F. Porter, Brownsville. 
Forest—George W. Kerr, Tionesta. 
Franklin—W. F. Zumbro, Mercersburg. 
Fulton—C. Chestnut, Hustontown. 
Greene—Edgar T. Stewart, Waynesburg. 
Huntingdon—S. G. Rudy, Huntingdon. 
Indiana—A. M. Hammers, Indiana. 
Jefferson—J. H. Hughes, Brookville. 
Juniata—D. P. Marshall, Walnut. 
Lackawanna—J. C. Taylor. 
Lancaster—M. J. Brecht, Lancaster 
Lawrence—J. M. Watson, Fay. 
Lebanon—John W. Snoke, Annville. 
Lehigh — Alvin Rupp, Coopersburg. 
Luzerne —-T. B. Harrison, Wilkes-Barre. 
Lycoming—George J. Becht, Muncy. 
McKean — William P. Eckels, Smethport. 
Mercer—L. R. Eckels, Fredonia. 
Mifflin—G. T. Cooper, Belleville. 
Monroe—T. H. Serfoss, Gilberts. 
Montgomery—R. F. Hoffecker, Norristown. 
Montour—W. D. Steinbach, Danville. 
Northampton - W. F. Hoch, Freemansburg. 
Northumberland—Ira Shipman, Sunbury. 
Perry—Joseph M. Arnold, New Bloomfield. 
Pike —George Sawyer, Matamoras. 
Potter —Anna Bodler, Germania. 
Schuylkill—G. W. Weiss, Schuylkill Haven. 
Snyder—J. W. Bowersox, Middleburg. 
Somerset—J. M. Berkey, Berlin. 
Sullivan—F. W. Meylert, Folksville. 
Susquehanna—vU. B. Gillette, New Milford. 
Tioga—H. E. Raesly, Wellsboro. 
Union—B. R. Johnson, Lewisburg. 
Venango —John F. Bigler, Barkeyville. 
Warren—H. M. Putnam, Warren. 
Washington-—B. E. Tombaugh, Washington. 
| Wayne—James H. Kennedy, Pleasant Mount. 
Westmoreland—W. W. Ulerich, Latrobe. 











W voming—Asa S. Keeler, Tunkhannock. 
York—D. H. Gardner, York. 
P CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 
l 


Allegheny City—John Morrow, Allegheny. 
Allentown—F. D. Raub, Allentown. 
Altoona—D. S. Keith, Altoona. 
Ashland—William C. Estler, Ashland. 
Beaver Falls—J. M. Reed, Beaver Falls. 
Bethlehem—Thomas Farquhar, Bethlehem. 
Bradford—H. R. Roth, Bradford. 

3ristol — Matilda Booz, Bristol. 
Butler—Ebenezer Mackey, Butler. 
Carbondale—John J. Forbes, Carbondale. 
Chambersburg—W. H. Hockenberry. 
Chester—Charles F. Foster, Chester. 
Columbia—S. H. Hoffman, Columbia. 
Corry—A. D. Colegrove, Corry. 
Dunmore—George Williams, Dunmore. 
Easton—William W. Cottinghan, Easton. 
Erie—H. C. Missimer, Erie. 

Franklin—N. P. Kinsley, Franklin. 
Harrisburg— Lemuel O. Foose, Harrisburg. 
Hazleton—David A. Harman, Hazleton. 
Hazle Twp., Luzerne co.,—J. J, Mulhall, Hazleton. 
Seer er 2 ta M. Benson, Huntingdon. 
Johnstown—T. B. Johnston, Johnstown. 
Lancaster—R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster. 
Lebanon—Cyrus Boger, Lebanon. 

Lock Haven—John A. Robb, Lock Haven. 
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Lower Merion Twp., Montgom’y co.—J. I. Robb, 
Bryn Mawr. 

McKeesport— Perry A. Shanor, McKeesport. 

Mahanoy City—Frank S. Miller, Mahanoy City. 

Mahanoy Twp., Schuyl. co.—Frank J. Noonan, 
St. Nicholas. 

Meadville— Henry V. Hotchkiss, Meadville. 

Milton—S. O. Goho, Milton 

Nanticoke—Clarence B. Miller, Nanticoke. 

New Brighton—J. B. Richey, New Brighton. 

New Castle—W. J. Shearer, York 

Newport Twp., Luzerne co.—James A. Dewey, 
Wanamie 

Norristown —Joseph K. Gotwals, Norristown. 

Oil Ci'y C. A. Babcock, Oil City. 

Phcenixville—Harry F. Leister, Phoenixville 

Pittsburg—George J. Luckey, Pittsburg 

Pottstown — William W. Rupert, Pottstown. 

Pottsville—B. F. Patterson, Pottsville 

Reading —Samuel A. Baer, Reading 

Scranton—George W. Phillips, Scranton 

Shamokin— William G. Harpel, Shamokin 

Sharon —J. W. Canon, Sharon 

Shenandoah— Martin P. Whitaker, Shenandoah. 

South Bethlehem—Owen R. Wilt 

South Easton—Samuel E. Shull, Easton 

Steelton—L. E. McGinnis, Steelton 

Tamaqua—R. F. Ditchburn, Tamaqua 

West Chester— Addison Jones, West Chester 

Wilkes-Barre—James M. Coughlin, Wilkes-Barre 

Williamsport—Satiuel Transeau, Williamsport. 

York—Atreus Wanner, York 


<_ 
TRUSTEES OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


THE following gentlemen have been ap 
pointed State Trustees of the several Normal 
Schools for the term of years here named: 

West Chester.—O. B. Dickinson, Chester P. 
O., and Chas. W. Roberts, West Chester. Com- 
missioned May 16, 1893, for three years 

Millersville.—John B. Warfel, Lancaster, and 
David McMullen, Lancaster. Commissioned 
May 16, 1893, for three years 

Kutztown.—David Sharadin, Kutztown, and 
H. Willis Bland, Reading. Commissioned May 
4, 1893, for three years. 

East Stroudsburg.— Alex. W. Dickson, 
Scranton, and H. S. Rinker, Weatherly; com- 
missioned May 4, 1893, for one year. W. B. 
Holmes, Honesdale, and John McGerhin, Hazle- 
ton; commissioned May 4, 1893, for two years. 
Dr. W. G. Weaver, Wilkesbarre, and A. C. La 
Barre, Easton; commissioned May 4, 1893, for 
three years. 

Mansfield.—H. C. Jessup, Montrose, and J. 
T. McCollum, Troy. Commissioned May 3, 
1893, for three years. 

Bloomsburg.—Charles G. Barkley, Blooms- 
burg, and Robert R. Little, Bloomsburg. Comn- 
missioned May 3, 1893, for three years. 

Shippensburg.—James E. McLean, Shippens- 
burg, and G. W. Stewart, Shippensburg. Com- 
missioned May 4, 1893, for three years. 

Lock Haven.—C. A. Mayer, Lock Haven, and 
J. W. Bridgens, Lock Haven. Commissioned 
May 2, 1893, for three years. 

/ndiana.—Jas. G. Mitchell, Hamilton, Jeffer- 
son co., and A. W. Kimmell, Indiana. Com- 
missioned May 15, 1893, for three years. 
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California.—T.'M. Patterson, Burgettstown, 
and J. K. Billingsby, California, Commissioned 
May 7, 1893, for three years. 

Slippery Rock.—Livingston McQuiston, But- 
ler, and R. D. McGonnigle, Allegheny. Com- 
missioned May 9, 1893, for three years. 

Edinboro.—F. F. Proudfit, Edinboro, and 
Dr. S. B. Hotchkiss, Edinboro. Commissioned 
May 16, 1893, for three years. Jas. R. Burns, 
Erie, commissioned May 8, 1893, for one year. 

Clarion.—George F. Kibbs, Clarion, and W. 
W. Barr, Clarion. Commissioned May 4, 1893, 
for three years. 


a 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





BEAVER—Supt. Hillman: Eight examina- 
tions were held in different parts of the 
county for common school graduation. 
Fifty-six applicants were examined; twenty- 
two matted and received diplomas. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: Southampton has 
decided to put up a two-room building in 
place of the one lerat down. Loysburg is 
contemplating the building of a new house 
of three rooms, and Hopewell one of four 
rooms. The schools are all closed at this 
writing, and it is the general verdict that 
the county has never known a better term’s 
work. 

BERKS—Supt. Zechman: The Boyertown 
Local Institute was the best attended of this 
term. After paying all expenses there was 
a balance of $21 left over, which was given 
to the High School for the benefit of the 
library. Principal Conner, of the High 
School, succeeded in collecting $112 to in- 
vest in books for the same. During the 
term seventeen Local Institutes have been 
held. They were well attended by teachers, 
directors and patrons. We examined the 
Hamburg high school during the month. 
Very many school libraries were started by 
subscription, etc. The executive committee 
of the Countv Teachers’ Reading Union had 
a meeting during the month. It was de- 
cided to provide he a certificate of member- 
ship to be given to members after they have 
finished the prescribed course. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: Arbor Day was ap- 
propriately observed by the Bellwood schools 
and other districts. Three pupils were 

raduated from the high pa of Roaring 
Spring. The commencement exercises were 
interesting and the work of the term re- 
flected credit upon the teachers, the prin- 
cipal, W. C. Hanawalt, and all concerned. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: The large brick 
school building of Ebensburg was destroyed 
by fire March 29th. The fire originated in 
the garret, caused, it is believed, by an ac- 
cident. The school had been in session 

forty-five minutes when the alarm was 
given. Every one was removed in safety. 
At the time the building was erected, 1857, 
it was the finest in this section of the State. 
Insurance, $5,200. A model modern struc- 
ture will take its place this summer. Two 


central examinations were held for the ex- 
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amination of pupils who were anxious to 
try the test, one at Ebensburg and one in 
East Conemaugh, a class of ten, nine gradu- 
ating. Two more remain to be held. 

CHESTER — Supt. Walton: Ramsay’s 
school house, in Londonderry township, is 
much improved. The individual furniture 
adds greatly to the comfort of the pupils. A 
generous-minded citizen of Highland town- 
ship offers to donate a piece of ground as a 
site for a Township High School; a/so land 
fora house for the teacher! We hope this 
offer will be accepted. Children leave the 
public schools too soon. 

CLinton—Supt. Brungard: The greater 
number of our schools are closed. With few 
exceptions, excellent work was done by our 
teachers. A Local Institute was held at 
Renovo. Profs. Kelchner, of Williamsport, 
and Becht, of Muncy schools, and Sweeny 
and Driscoll, of St. Mary’s, did good work. 

Er1E—Supt. Miller: Neenty-tour pupils 
have thus far graduated from the common 
school course. The graded course of study 
has been the means of arousing great inter- 
est in the continuous-term districts during 
the past year. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Slyder: All the schools 
in the rural districts are closed, and the bor- 
ough schools will soon close. On the whole 
we have had a very prosperous school-term. 

GREENE—Supt. Iams: With few excep- 
tions our schools closed in March. I ap- 
pointed April 27th as graduation night, with 
regular commencement exercises. The one 
making the highest percentage became 
Valedictorian, and the next highest Saluta- 
torian. In many cases the alumni joined 
with the graduates. This was a new depar- 
ture from preceding years, yet the results 
have been all, and more, than was expected. 
March 11th had been appointed as examina- 
tion day for common school diplomas. Of 
the 89 applicants 78 reached an average of 
85 per cent. and were granted diplomas. 
Right here is a question that demands solu- 
tion: These diplomas certify that their hold- 
ers have outgrown the common school; but 
in the country districts many of these grad- 
uates re-enter the school the succeeding 
term, not having reached their majority. 
This condition of things forces upon my 
mind the need of graded schools in each 
township of our county—a need which, I 
trust, the future will speedily provide. 

JunrtaTaA—Supt. Carney: Our schools all 
closed the first week in May. They have 
been well attended and generally well 
taught—none requiring to be changed on 
account of failure. Taken in all, they have 
been successful. 

INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: This term has 
been, in many respects, a very satisfactory 
one to all concerned. 
study has been adopted in many of the 
schools, and a number of pupils who com- 
pleted the course were formally examined 
and received diplomas. All but five of the 
schools have been officially visited, and the 





The graded course of 
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number of visits by directors and parents 
exceeds that of former years. The spring 
term of the Normal School at Indiana began 
with a larger attendance than ever. The 
prospects are for an unprecedentedly suc- 
cessful and profitable term. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Watson: Our annual 
examinations for graduation have been held. 
Seventy ptipils passed and were granted 
diplomas. These examinations have created 
much interest in the school work. Pupils 
are studying all of the common school 
branches in order to pass the examination. 
Mahoning township had very creditable 
commencement exercises, with a graduating 
class of twelve. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: We have had a 
very prosperous term. There will be Nor- 
mal classes in Lebanon Valley College, 
Palatinate College, Schuylkill Seminary, 
and at Annville. These classes wilt be welt 
attended. Besides, quite a large number of 
our teachers are attending some State Nor- 
mal School. This is strong evidence that 
our teachers are trying to improve for the 
great work in which they are engaged. 
Successful Institutes were held in North and 
South Annville, Bethel, North Cornwall and 
Londonderry. March toth was the day ap- 
pointed for holding the second term exam- 
inations. The majority of teachers think 
that these examinations have done much to 
stimulate school work. Owing to the fact 
that our schools were nearly all closed be- 
fore April, Arbor Day was not generally 
observed. The new school building in West 
Lebanon is completed and ready for occu- 
paney. It is a two-room brick structure, so 
arranged as to admit of annexing another 
building of similar size when needed. When 
thus completed it will be one of the most 
desirable buildings in the county. The 
rooms are spacious, admirably lighted, and 
amply supplied with the best slate surface. 
The building is heated by the Howard sys- 
tem, and surmounted by a beautiful cupola 
furnished with a bell. The directors of the 
district have done much to improve their 
schools. The buildings, three 1n number, 
were during the last year furnished with the 
Howard system of heating. The yards are 
all enclosed with beautiful substantial 
fences, and the outbuildings in every respect 
complete. Books and supplies are all fur- 
nished, free of cost, by the Board. With 
men as directors who are earnest and ener- 
getic, thoroughly interested in the schools, 
and a corps of strong, faithful teachers, this 
district is destined soon t6 take a leading 
place in the school work of the county. 

LycCOMING—Supt, Lose: Sixty-nine pupils 
successfully passed the examination for 
common school diplomas. It was more 


general than ever before, nearly every dis- 
trict in the county having a class to enter. 
The examination in each district was con- 
ducted by an outside teacher, from a list of 
questions prepared by the County Superin- 
tendent. 
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MonTGOMERY — Supt. Hoffecker: The 
local institute held at Ashbourne was not 
so largely attended as it should have been, 
on account of inclement weather. The dis- 
play of pupils’ work was the best ever made 
at any of our institutes. The discussions 
were spirited and full of earnestness. The 
instruction given in drawing was very satis- 
factory. 

PoTTER—Supt. Kies: The Coudersport 
and the Lewisville graded schools each had 
a graduating class, and closed the year’s 
work with entertainments very commend- 
able to the graduates and other members of 
the schools. A crowded house greeted each. 
The proceeds go to the benefit of the schools. 
We Rave a less number of summer schools 
than usual. Most of them 
operation since April 3d. 

SCHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: I held a very 
successful local institute at Zion’s Church, 
near Pinedale, February 17 and 18, attended 
by teachers and directors of the 6th and 7th 
districts. Dr. A. R. Horne, Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer and Deputy Supt. Henry Houck 
delivered evening lectures, and gave in- 
struction during the day sessions. Teach- 
ers of the county did excellent work in talks 
and class drills. The large church was 
crowded to overflowing Everybody was 
delighted, and the County Superintendent 
was requested to favor the good people of 


have been in 


the Brunswicks with a local institute the 
coming term. I also held a successful in- 
stitute at Pine Grove, February 25th—at- 


tended by teachers and directors of the 1oth 
district. Supt. Henry Houck delivered an 
evening lecture; he also with Dr. Schaeffer 


gave instruction at the day sessions. Teach- 
ers of this district favored the institute with 
most excellent class-drills, talks, and es 
says. The calisthenic drill by pupils of the 


schools of Pine Grove, elicited 
Local talent furnished ex- 
\ local institute was held at 
Boonesville, March 3, 4—attended by teach 
ers and directors of the sth district. Dr 
Schaeffer and Supt. Houck gave instruction 
and delivered evening lectures. The teach 
ers favored the meeting with most excellent 
talks, and read strong papers, which elicited 
spicy discussions. The music was fur- 
nished by members of the institute and 
local talent. The meeting was a grand 
success. A very successful institute was 
also held in Palace Theatre, Girardville, 
March 24-25. Prof. Geo. B. Hancher and 
Supt. Houck delivered evening lectures. 
The teachers and directors of the district 
took an active part, and favored the audi- 
ence with addresses, essays, class-drills, and 
discussions. The evening entertainments 
were enlivened with wand and parasol drills 
and motion songs, by pupils of the Girard- 
ville schools, and by vocal and instrumental 
music rendered by local talent. This insti- 
tute was the largest ever held in the county. 
Standing room was at a premium. It was 
a grand success in every respect 


secondary 
great applause. 
cellent music. 
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SNYDER—Supt. Hermann: The schools 
generally will close the latter part of the 
month. Measured by the past we have had 
a successful year, but measured by the ideal 
we are still lacking in many respects. 

VENANGO—Supt. Lord: At my first ex- 
amination for this year, held March 25th, in 
Franklin, I had the largest class I ever ex 
amined, and, I believe, with one exception 
the largest ever examined in the county 
Many of the applicants, however, were very 
young, entering the class for the first time 
the result shows nearly one-half failures. 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: Enjoyable in 
stitutes were held at Glade, Youngsville and 
Goodwill Hill. The attendance and interest 
were good in each instance. From twenty 
five to fifty teachers assisted in making the 
programme profitable at each meeting. 


[ JUNE, 


Directors and patrons seem to be more than 
ever inteasatele and much has been done to 
create a desire for progressive work. The 
scheme of uniform graduation, adopted at 
the County Institute, has been discussed, 
and many pupils took the examination 
April 29. Teachers from adjoining counties 
are attending our meetings, and they are 
enthusiastic in their praise of the work done 
The present year has been a progressive one. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Tombaugh: Exam- 
inations for public school diplomas were 
conducted at thirty-five different places in 
the county, March 25. More than 300 appli- 
cants were examined. At least 200 diplomas 
will be issued. The course of study and 
system of graduation is working admirably. 
By it pupils are kept in school longer and 
are working harder. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


Sy trace the development of a great mind 
and character, is one of the most effective 
means of education. In this lies the educa 
tive value of the reading of good biogra 
phies. And hence we lose no opportunity 
of calling to the attention of our readers 
every such biography; and eminently such 
an one is the recently issued ‘‘ Life and 
Work of John Ruskin’’ (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., 8vo.., price $5.00). It 
is written by the editor of Mr. Ruskin’s 
poems, Mr. W. G. Collingwood, M. A., and 
is enriched with a number of portraits of the 
great art critic and reformer, and by speci 
mens of his drawings. The frontispiece to 
the first volume, is an aquatint portrait of 
Ruskin painted by himself, and is one of 
the finest specimens of printing in colors 
we have ever seen. Indeed in all that per 
tains to the mechanical features of these 
two noble volumes, they are fully up to the 
highest standard of the Riverside Press, 
than which we could give them no higher 
praise. A more interesting biography it 
would be hard to find, and this not only 
because Mr. Ruskin is so interesting a char 
acter in himself, but also because the author 
has so clearly and conscientiously traced 
the development of his mind, his thoughts 
and prejudices, from his earliest years up to 
their full maturity; for while Mr. Colling 
wood is an ardent admirer of his subject, 
and even his advocate, he is so very judi 
ciously and honestly, apparently, neither 
hiding nor warping any of the facts in his 
life, as is too often the case with admiring 
biographers. We can get a clear, full and 


correct idea of what Ruskin is, as well as of 


what he has done, both as an art critic and 
asaman. And while there is much in his 
character that we cannot altogether admire, 
there is much more that we must simply 
wonder at; for after all Ruskin is one of the 
world’s great and notable men, yes, and 
what is still better, one of the world’s bene 


factors. Not only art, but human life and 
morals, are better to-day than they were be 
fore he came and worked, and, despite all 
prejudice and opposition, he impressed the 
truths he had to teach upon the world’s life. 
The volumes are highly satisfactory, and 
must at once take rank among the notable 
books of the year, and as belonging to the 
best of recent biographical literature. 

The same can be said with equal truthful 
ness of another work that has just appeared 
from the same press, also in two <ehaiies, 
namely Mr. Morse’s ‘‘ Abraham Linceln,"’ 
in the ‘‘ American Statesmen ”’ series (Pric« 
$2.50). Of all the volumes of this valuable 
series, there are none that bear more evident 
marks of the painstaking purpose of the 
author to get at the very heart of the truth 
of his subject, none that is written in a 
more judicial spirit, with more accuracy in 
every detail, less prejudice, and more ap 
varent candor; and consequently this, per 
laps more than any other of the many 
biographies of Lincoln, inspires the reader 
with confidence, and after reading leaves 
him in a frame of mind more fully satisfied 
One feels that he can trust this book, which 
unfortunately he does not always feel while 
reading some of the voluminous and pre 
teitious biographies of that great and good 
American. Give us these two volumes, to 
gether with Carl Schurz’s little one on th: 
same subject, and we would not exchang: 
them for all the other Lincoln biographies 
thus far published. 

‘Tools and the Man: Property and In 
dustry under the Christian Law,’’ by Wash 
ington Gladdeu (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 12mo., price $1,25) is the latest of 
Dr. Gladden’s contributions to the litera 
ture of social science. It reiterates the 
truth insisted on by the author in all his 
many writings on the subject, that in 


Christianity lies the only key to the solu- 
tion of the vexed problems of sociology, 
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and especially of the labor question. This 
is elaborated, illustrated and applied with 
all the literary skill and Christian earnest- 
ness which always distinguish Dr. Gladden, 
and make all his utterances so forcible and 
effective. Whatever differences of opinion 
there may be as to the methods and man- 
ner of application of this truth, there can be 
no difference as to the ultimate truth itself. 
At all events the book is a thoroughly 
wholesome one, it treats the difficult subject 
so clearly and frankly, is so untechnical, 
that we heartily commend it to our readers. 
No earnest reader can be other than bene- 
fited by it. The same publishers have also 
reprinted in book form, after revision and 
some additions, the series of editorials in 
the ‘‘ Andover Review,”’ treating that most 
fundamental question in theology, which is 
again being Eaucasend with such earnest- 
ness everywhere, the divinity of Christ. 
The volume bears the title ‘‘ The Divinity 
of Jesus Christ: An Exposition of the 
Origin and Reasonableness of the Belief of 
the Christian Church.’’ It is a treatise that 
cannot but do much good, being full of the 
‘“sweet reasonableness’’ of the truth, and 
written moreover in the same beautiful 
spirit that characterized the previous vol- 
ume of the same writer’s ‘‘ Progressive 
Orthodoxy,’’ and in the same outspoken, 
common-sense manner. It is not only a 
book for theologians, but especially for the 
earnest lay reader, for the man or woman 
who thinks. 

Two volumes that we would especially re 
commend to the attention of those having 
charge of school libraries are Mr. Ballou’s 
latest volume of travel, ‘‘The Story of 
Malta,’’ and Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ 
‘Donald Mercy,’’ both published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. In the former the 
author does more than describe all that is 
interesting, and much that is generally un- 
known, on the little island of Malta; he 
really gives also a fairly full history of the 
island from the earliest times to the present. 
He succeeds in writing an exceedingly in 
teresting volume, as was indeed to be ex- 
pected from this veteran traveler, whose 
works are always among the most sought 
after in all our libraries. ‘‘ Donald Marcy”’ 
is the story of a college boy, a genuine, live 
boy, up to all tricks and often in mischief, 
but yet truly noble and manly at heart, and 
who, largely through the good influence of 
a still nobler college girl, comes out ‘‘ail 
right’’ in the end. It is a story worthy of 
Mrs. Phelps; an exhilarating, purifying, 
uplifting story; one we should like to have 
all our boys, and our girls to read. 

That brilliant and pungent writer, ‘‘ Gail 
Hamilton,’’ never turned her versatile pen 
to better use than when she wrote ‘‘ English 
Kings in a Nutshell,’’ which the American 
Book Company has published in such dainty 
form and with such excellent portraits of all 
the kings and queens of England. (Price, 
60 cents.) With remarkable skill she has 
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succeeded in boldly sketching, each in a 
jingling rhyme of from two to ten lines, 
‘‘all the English monarchs, their relation to 
their successors, the time and length of each 
reign, and one or two prominent events o1 
prominent names that marked its course.’’ 
And she truly says that ‘‘ whoever commits 
the verses to memory will, therefore, have a 
convenient little epitome of English history 
always atcommand.’’ ‘The teacher who can 
induce his scholars to commit to memory 
the contents of this pretty little book will 
have done valuable and lasting service to 
them, and have done also some good history 
teaching. The idea of the book is capital 
and worthy of its brilliant author 

An excellent idea also is that of ‘‘ The 
Riverside Primer and Readet (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., paper covers with cloth back, 
25 cents; cloth, 30 cents.) It ‘‘is designed 
to serve as the sole text-book in reading re- 
quired by a pupil. When he nas mastered 
it he is ready to make the acquaintance of 
the world’s best literature in the English 
tongue. ‘‘ The book proceeds upon the fol- 
lowing two eminently sound principles, 
First, that the child must think intelligently 
before he can read intelligently ; and, sec 
ondly, that the end of learning to read is to 
read great books. The design is to teach 
the reading of script at the same time with 
that of ordinary printed type; pictures are 
judiciously used as an aid in reading; and 
considerable stress is wisely laid on silent 
reading. Altogether the book is an admir- 
able one and ought to find its way speedily 
into our schools. 

‘Elements of Arithmetic,’’ for primary 
and intermediate classes in public and pri 
vate schools (American Book Co., price, 30 
cents), by William J. Milne, Ph. D., LL. D., 
aims to meet a popular demand for an ele- 
mentary work in brief form. ‘The first part 
contains numerous exercises so as to secure 
an easy and natural development of the 
ideas of numbers, which are fixed in the 
mind by thorough drill and plenty of repeti 
tion. Then follows the more systematic 
treatment of the science, in which the pupil 
is led by natural and logical steps to an un 
derstanding of the definitions, principles, 
rules, etc., and then to the statement of 
them. The oral examples are so numerous 
that the book really answers as a text-book 
in mental arithmetic also. The book is a 
thoroughly good and practical one, and 
merits the careful attention of teachers 

A beautiful book that will be welcome to 


many is Prof. Wm. Hyde Appleton’s ‘‘Greek 
oets in English Verse YV variou rans- 
Poet English \ I t 
lators. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., price, 
$1.50.) The scholarly igtroduction by the 


compiler is by no means the least valuable 
part of the volume, which contains selec 
tions made in excellent taste from the poetry 
of a surprisingly large number of the repre 
sentative poets of Greece from Homer to 
Proclus. It will be highly prized by the 
student of the world’s best literature. 
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THE very worst specimens of musical incompetency 
which may be heard in drawing-rooms are due to the 
want of perception and the vanity of those who ex- 

hibit them. ‘There are many men and women who 
might sing or play agreeably if they would confine 
themselves to things within their powers; but vault- 
ing ambition carries them pell-mell into the dangers of 
difficult music which can only be encountered success- 
fully after years of study and practice, and makes of 
the struggles, which, it is to be hoped, are more pain- 
ful to their hearers than themselves, a terrible warning. 


When one has been present at one or two performances | 
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of this kind, he can understand the feelings of a pro 
fessor of music who was gifted with a very tender con- 
science besides a great talent, and, being asked the 
reason of an unusual fit of gloom, replied : “Well, l am 
just thinking whether I ought to go on teaching ‘these 
amateurs. They come and learn, but they understand 
nothing ; and they mostly have voices not unlike little 
cats.” No less dreadful than the amateur who has no 
talent for music is he who has a good deal of talent and 
so much enthusiasm that his mind is incapable of tak- 





ing thought for anything else that is excellent. Fur 
him the world has nothing at all outside of music. 
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“First Steps 1n Music.”’ 
Per. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
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tint that the sea-shell would grace. 


Yes, come, the ripe clusters a-mong the thick grass, We’ll 
Yes, come, the ripe clusters a-mong the thick grass, We’ll 
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WHEREVER He May Appear. 


The Wheelman on a Columbia Bicycle is an object of admiration. He 
is gracefully and naturally posed on a wheel which is perfect in con- 
struction and of elegant design and finish. Will you join the throng ? 
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WHE MAKE AND GUARANTEHE TH 
CENTURY COLUMBIA, 


COLUMBIA LIGHT ROADSTER SAFETY, SS 
=| _ COLUMBIA LADIES’ SAFETY, 


EXPERT, LIGHT ROADSTER and VOLUNTEER COLUMBIAS.°/. 


Catalogue free on application to the nearest Columbia Agent, 
or sent by mail for two two-cent stamps. 


POPE M’F’G. CO., 
221 Columbia Ave., Boston, Mass. 


12 Warren St., New York. FACTORY. 


291 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Hartford, Conn. 
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A New List of Music Books 
for School Use. 





FOR GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Common School Music Reader.—By W. F. Heath. 


Part I. Price, 35 cents. Part II. Price, 35 cents. 


Fifty Hymns For Girls’ High Schools.—By J. Eichberg. 


Paper, 30 cents. Boards, 40 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Used in the ‘Boston Girls’ High and Normal Schools,’’ also in many Female 


Seminaries of prominence. 


School Hymn Books.—By C. P. Morrison. _—Boards, 25 cents. 


FOR DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. 


School Wreath.—By C. P. Morrison. _— Boards, 75jcents. 
For mixed and Boys’ Grammar and High Schools. 


The Voice of Song.—By C. P. Morrison. Boards, $1.co. 


Explanations simple, exhaustive and concise. Songs and Glees areJpleasing and in- 


structive, and are so arranged that they can be sung as duetts. 


Whiting’s Graded Music Readers.—C. E. Whiting. 


No. 2. For Grammar Schools, 50 cents. No 3. For High Schools, 60 cents. 


Bailey’s School Songs and Music Reader. _— Boards, 50 cents. 
A complete course adapted to the use of Primary, Intermediate, Grammar and High 


Schools. 
FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Merry Songster.—By G. F. Wilson. — Boards, 35 cents. A first-class book. 
Whiting’s Graded Music Readers.—C. F. Whiting. Boards, 4 cents. 


N. B.—We should be pleased to send sample copies of any of the above to any 


authorized person interested in school work. 


IN PRESS. 
The Olive Branch.—By Chas. K. Langley. 


For Sunday Schools, Christian Endeavor Societies, etc. 


Manuscripts submitted with a view to publication carefully examined and returned if 


not available. Address 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
62 TO 64 STANHOPE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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>The World’s Fair Temperance Headquarters 


AT HARVEY, ILL. 


NE DOLLAR deposited now secures a room for yourself or friends 
for the World’s Fair in the great WORLD’S FAIR TEMPER 
ANCE HOTEL at Harvey, IIL, the greatest Temperance Headquarters 


in the World. See special offer below. The rooms are large and light 
pure water, perfect ventilation—all outside rooms. Twenty-five minutes 
ride to the World’s Fair Grounds Healthful, wholesome, perfect quiet 





No disorderly persons allowed. No Saloons in Town. Great re- 
ligious services on Sunday 

RA TES.— Four persons in a room, fifty cents each per day. Tw 
persons in a room, §1 each per day. One person only in a room, $1.50 per 
day. Meals on the European plan will cost from 15 cts. to 75 cts. as you may choose. The ride to the Fair Grounds will likely 
not exceed 5 cts. These rates are much less than Chicago prices for similar accommodations, and THESE ?’RICES FOR 
ROOMS WILL ADVANCE as soon as 5,000 SHARES OF $10 EACH ARE SOLD. 


GREAT SUNDAY MEETINGS 


Will be held throughout the World’s Fair at Harvey. These meetings will be addressed by the leading tem- 
perance men and other reformers of the world. Among those already engaged and who will be there and 
speak, are: Wm. T. Stead, of London, the great English journalist ; Frances E. Willard, the Queen of Women; 
Dr. A. B. Leonard, D. D., one of the foremost platform orators of this country ; Samuel Gompers, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, the largest labor organization in the world, and Mary A. Woodbridge, 
the statesman of the W. C. T. U. Among those who have been invited and will be secured, if possible, are 
—- William Curtis, General O.O. Howard, Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, D. D., and many others of like fame. 

Mary A. Woodbridg we, Secretary of the National W. C. T. U., and President of the newly organized WORLD'S 
FAIR 4 * MPERANCE CLUB has this week closed arrangements with 7he Harvey World's Fair Temperance Hotel for the 
entertainment of her new national organization. It is estimated that this club will reach a membership of 50,000 in three months. 
Mary A. Woodbridge, President; Mary 1. Lathrap, Mrs. F. H. Rastall, Vice-Presidents; B. F. Parker, Secretary; Clara C. 
Hoffman and Geo. B. Woodbridge, National Organizers. 

A Texas College is negotiating for rooms for 200 Professors and Students 

1,000 Teachers from a single State are forming a club and will be entertained at Our Hotel at Harvey 

Clara C. Hoffman, of Missouri, and Mary T. Lathrap, of Michigan, were among the first to subscribe for 
the Guaranteed Profit-Sharing Stock of our Hotel. 


R - M FE MB BE R The Hotel is only two blocks from the Illinois Central R. R. De pot on 147th St., and close to 
the Grove where the Greatest Temperance and Educational Sunday Gatherings ever held in 
the world’s history will take place during the Great Fair. 
WHAT TO DO. 
Those who order and pay for rooms now get their lodgings at present rates, and moreover among them 
will be distributed ONE-HALF OF ALL THE PROFITS of the enterprise aang the 
WORLD'S FAIR. Meals need not now be paid for. Send only money to pay for lodging The 
way this is arranged is, Guaranteed Profit-sharing Stock Certificates are Sold in Ten Dollar 
Shares. This Stock entitles one to rooms at above rates, 7/ ¢aken now, to the full face value of the stock, 
either for themselves or their friends. Then when the LLLLL LILLE LLL LA LOE L ELS ER 
Fair is over, James B. Hobbs, President of the Com , CUT THIS OUT OR COPY IT. 
— Loan and Trust Co., Gen. &. a. Howard and Fill the blanks, SIGN IT, and pin it to a 
Mary A. Woodbridge, wiil adjust the accounts and di- § ONE DOLLAR BILL or ONE DOLLAR 
vide the profits into two equal parts, one of which will postal note for each share ordered, and mail it 
belong to the Hotel Company and the other to the pat- 7 2+ once to Walter Thomas Mills & Co.. 161 
rons who buy now these Guaranteed Profit-Sharing § |. calle St. Chicago 4 
Certificates. Only 10,000 shares offered. Rooms are care re —* 
guaranteed QNLY for those who engage them in advance 
on this plan. Work will begin on the Hotel to accom- 
modate 1,000 guests as soon as 3000 more shares are sold. 


sa-> SPECIAL OFFER -@i 


In order to commence work at once, and until 5,000 




















PA. SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Walter Thomas Mills & Co., 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
1 hereby subscribe for and agree to take and pay for 
rooms in ‘I'he World’s Fair Temperance Hotel at Har- 
vey, Ill., on the Guaranteed Profit-sharing plan, 





shares at $10 each are sold, we will accept subscriptions § aiicunting to ...... shares of Ten Dollars each, total 
on the following plan: Send us Qne Dollar for each * It is specially understood that these certificates 
share of Ten Dollars each which you may wish to take, ® re, when a. P: rs: we yr ong without liability, 
‘ - = and receivable a eir fu ace value, and at the regu- 
and we will enter your name and reserve for you rooms to ~ dre in me! Sir ani, én tien deen ee 
the full amount of the shares subscribed for. You can during the World’s Fair, besides entitled to pro rata 
send the balance in monthly payments of One Dollar eo halt the pre aval a aaerpewe Inclosed 
° , . ind $... casn yaymen on 1 Dscrift 
or more until fully paid. Use the form at the right in balance to be paid qe tallments of not | 
sending order. Dollar per share each calendar m« 
REMEMBER, only 3,000 shares can be gotten on but in “ny event of the« cfault of any # these 
or in the further event « gr ssly immora 
this plan. SEND FOR YOURS BEFORE YOU LAY }) conduct on my part at any time prior to or during the 
DOWN THIS PAPER. World’s F: air, all rights or claims hereunder are for- 
feited to and at the option of the id World’s Fair 


Only $100,000 Worth of these Certifi- 
cates offered. Cash with Order. Shares 
$10 each. 


THE HARVEY WORLD’S FAIR HOTEL é % —. 
AND ENTERTAINMENT CO., EEE 

All orders for stock should be addressed to WALTER THOMAS MILLS & CO., 
OUR EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR SALE OF STOCK, 161 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A New 
Grammar. 


PRACTICAL 


By JuDsoN Perry WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 


West Chester, Pa. 


Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 
late years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to treat the English Language as it is. 
is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. 
cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. 

It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. 


A New 
Geometry. 


A Complete Course in the Elements. 


Dr. Brooks’s “ Normal Elementary Geometry and 


PLANE AND 


the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 
for a more thorough course in a College or University. 
covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 

In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli- 
what ‘*To Prove,” and the “ Proof.’’ 
’ given, “ Doctrine of Limits”’ exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 


fied. 
are used, “ Educational Forms’ 
and Theorems for original demonstration added. 


Short paragraphs express what is “‘ Given,” 


The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. 


Reduced 
Size. 


PELTON’S 


By EpWARD Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 


Trigonometry ’’ proved by its extensive sales to be just 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


Analysis Tl 

Pupils begin with the study of the sen- is 
Parts of speech, their uses, 

The work is de- st 


The sale has been extraordinary. 
Price, 60 cents. 


SOLID GEOMETRY. 


This new work is intended to fill this need. It 
Modern symbols 


Price, $1.50. 





OUTLINE MAPS, 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 


set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 


The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. 


Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course : 
I. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental 
and Written. 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and 
Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetie. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry aad Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Breoks’s Methods of Teaching. 
J. P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. 
Griffin’s Physics. 
Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course. 
Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER 


(LATE SOWER, 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
School Song Book. 

Sheppards U. 8S. Constitution, 
Harley’s Topics in U. 8. History. 


| 


| Buehrle’s Arithmetical Exercises. 


Peterson’s Familiar Science. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series. 


COMPANY, Publishers, 


Ports, & Co.) 
614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 12 
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WHEREVER He May Appear. 


The Wheelman on a Columbia Bicycle is an object of admiration. He 
is gracefully and naturally posed on a wheel which is perfect in’con- 
struction and of elegant design and finish. Will you join the throng? 
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WHE MAKE AND GUARANTEE THE 
CENTURY COLUMBIA, 


COLUMBIA LIGHT ROADSTER SAFETY, = 
=| COLUMBIA LADIES’ SAFETY, 


EXPERT, LIGHT ROADSTER and VOLUNTEER COLUMBIAS, 


Catalogue free on application to the nearest Columbia Agent, 
or sent by mail for two two-cent stamps. 


POPE M’B"’G. CO., 
221 Columbia Ave., Boston, Mass. 


12 Warren St., New York. FACTORY. 


291 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Hartford, Conn. 
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A New List of Music Books 
for,School Use. 





FOR GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Common School Music Reader.—By W. F. Heath. 


Part I. Price, 35 cents. Part II. Price, 35 cents. 
Fifty Hymns For Gir!s’ High Schools.—By J. Eichberg. 
Paper, 30 cents. Boards, 40 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Used in the ‘‘Boston Girls’ High and Normil Schools,’’ also in many Female 
Seminaries of prominence. 


School Hymn Books.—By C. P. Morrison. _ Boards, 25 cents. 


FOR DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. 


School Wreath.—By C. P. Morrison. _— Boards, 75 cents. 
For mixed and Boys’ Grammar and High Schools. 


The Voice of Song.—By C. P. Morrison. _— Boards, $1.co. 
Explanations simple, exhaustive and concise. Songs and Glees are pleasing and in- 


structive, and are so arranged that they can be sung as duetts. 


Whitling’s Graded Music Reade-s.—C E. Whiling. 


No. 2. For Grammar Schools, 50 cents, No 3. For High Schools, 60 cents.. 


Bailey’s School Songs and Music Reader. _ Boards, 50 cents. 
A complete course adapted to the use of Primary, Intermediate, Grammar and High 


Schools. 
FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Merry Songster.—By G. F. Wilson. = Boards, 35 cents. _A first-class book. 
Whitling’s Graded Music Readers.—C. F. Whiling. Boards, 40 cents. 


N. B.—We should be pleased to send sample copies of any of the above to any 


authorized person interested in school work. 


IN PRESS. 
The Olive Branch.—By Chas. K. | angley. 


For Sunday Schools, Christian Endeavor Societies, etc. 


Manuscripts submitted with a view to publication carefully examined and returned if 


not available. Address 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
62 TO 64 STANHOPE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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FOR GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Common School Music Reader.—By W. F. Heath. 


Part I. Part II. Price, 


a0 


Price, 35 cents. 35 cents, 


Fifty Hymns For Girls’ High Schools.—By J. Eichberg. 


Paper, 30 cents. Boards, 40 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Used in the ‘‘Boston Girls’ High and Normal Schools,”’ also in 


Seminaries of prominence. 


Boards, 25 cents. 


School Hymn Books.—By C. P. Morrison. 


FOR DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. 
School Wreath.—By C. P. Morrison. 


For mixed and Boys’ Grammar and High Schools. 


Boards, 75 cents. 


The Voice of Song.—By C. P. Morrison, = Boards, §1.co. 


Explanations simple, exhaustive and concise. 


structive, and are so arranged that they can be sung as duetts. 


Whiting’s Graded Music Readers.—C. E. Whiting. 


No. 2. For Grammar Schools, 50 cents. No 3. For High Schools, 


Boards, 50 cents. 


Bailey’s School Songs and Music Reader. 


many 


Songs and Glees are pleasing 


A New List of Music Books 


Female 


and in- 


60 cents. 


A complete course adapted to the use of Primary, Intermediate, Grammar and High 


Schools. 

FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Merry Songster.—By G. F. Wilson. = Boards, 35 cents. 
Whiting’s Graded Music Readers.—C. F. Whiting. 


Boards, 40 


A first-class book. 


cents, 


N. B.—We should be pleased to send sample copies of any of the above to any 


authorized person interested in school work. 


IN PRESS. 
The Olive Branch.—By Chas. K. Langley. 


For Sunday Schools, Christian Endeavor Societies, etc. 


Manuscripts submitted with a view to publication carefully examined and 


not available. Address 


returned jif 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


62 TO 64 STANHOPE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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crammar. PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


By Jupson Perry WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 
late years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to ¢veat the English Language as it is. Analysis 
is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. The work is de- 
cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary. 

It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents. 


4 


Geometry. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 

Dr. Brooks’s “ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry”’ proved by its extensive sales td, be just 
the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are pfeparing 
for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to fill this need. It 
covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. P 

In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli 
fied. Short paragraphs express what is “Given,” what ‘To Prove,” and the “ Proof.”” Modern symbols 
are used, “ Educational Forms” given, “ Doctrine of Limits’? exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 


and Theorems for original demonstration added. 
The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“ice —- PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS, - 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 


set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 
The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, , 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Westiake’s How to Write Letters, 
Westlake’s Common School Literature, 
Lyte’s Boox-keeping and Blanks. . 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
School Song Book. 

Sheppards U. 8S. Constitution. 

Harley’s Topics in U, 8S. History. 
Buehrle’s Arithmetical Exercises. 
Peterson’s Familiar Science. 

Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 

Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course : 
l. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental 
and Written. 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and 
Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetie. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. 
J.P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. 
Griffin’s Physics. 
Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course. 
Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(LaTE Sower, Potts, & Co.) 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 

















A veritable Cyclopedia of the great Christian holiday.— Boston Beacon. 


P hristmas in 


Nearly Three Handred Christmas Songs, Hymns, and Carols. With Selections from BEECHER, 
WALLACE, AUERBACH, ABBOTT, WARREN, and DICKENS. Illustrations by RAPHAEL, 
MURILLO, BOUGUEREAU, HOFMANN, DEFREGGER, STORY, SHEPHERD, 
DARLEY, MEADE, NAST, and others. Selected by J. P. McCASKEY, 

Compiler of the **Franklin Square Song Collection.” 

Pp. 320. Royal Octavo, Cloth, $2.50. 














A luxurious book and a beautiful one is Christmas in Song, Sketch and Story, a collection of musical, poetical 
and prose selections appropriate to the happy Christmas time, arranged by Mr. J. P. McCaskey, the compiler of 
the Franklin Square Song Collection. The title-page is ample guarantee of the merit of the work. The songs 
are so intimately related in the minds of all Christian people with the holy festal time for which they are compiled, 
that the mention of their titles will recall the season to one’s mental vision. Here are such undying favorites as 
“ Adeste, Fideles,”” ‘God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen,” * Carol, Carol, Christians,” ‘‘ Hark, the Herald Angels,’ 
“Three Kings of Orient,’ and a glorious company of other melodies of the olden and the newer time, with fit 
illustrations from the works of the masters—Miurillo, Raphael, Bouguereau, and other famous artists fhe work 
will at once take its place among the permanent features of the celebration of Christmas.—N. Y. Look Buyer 

Directiv in line with this elevating work that is being done among us is the quiet, unostentatious work that for 
some years has been carried on by Dr. McCaskey. I don't mean now his professional work as principal of our 
Boys’ High School of Lancaster, though that too is of incalculable value—the work of making mev of our boys, 
of planting in their characters the essential principles of true manhood, But what I specially refer to is the work 
he is doing to elevate the popular musical taste by his series of ‘‘ Franklin Square Song Collection in which he 
is gathering together and preserving, and making the whole country familiar with the really good popular songs 
and hymns, old and new, after he has carefully and conscientiously winnowed them, rejecting the chatf, and per- 


petuating that which is pure, wholesome and sweet. In this alone he is quietly doing a work deserving the 
thanks of all good citizens and of every lover of the good, the true, and the beautiful. Within the last few weeks, 
however, he has enlarged his work and the sphere of his usefulness in this direction, by the publication of what is 
probably the most handsome and attractive book ever put forth by a local author or compiler. | refer to Carzst- 
mas in Song, Sketch and Story, just published by Harper & Brothers, New York, and to be had, | suppose, at 
any of our bookstores. If you have not yet seen it, by all means go and look at it. It is really a thing of beauty, 
a large quarto of 320 pages, sumptuously bound in crimson, with gilt back and side-title and ornamentation; a 


book admirably adapted for a Christmas gift, and sure to be appreciated by every one with intelligence and taste 
enough to enjoy fine pictures, good music, and the best of Christmas literature. In fact [ cannot now think of 
anything better suited for a Christmas present than just this rich and elegant volume of our esteemed town>iman, 
Let me try to tell you what Christmas in Song, Sketch and Story contains. First of all, “tin Song,” it gives the 
words and music of nearly three hundred Christmas songs, hymns and carols, selected trom—well, trom aimost 
everywhere, for Dr. McCaskey has been gathering this part of the work for many years, and has succeeded in 
getting together almost everything worth having, [ should say, in the matter of Christmas music. Nearly all the 
old songs and carols our grandmothers used to sing are here: we recognize them as echoes, tender and sweet, 
wafted down to us from that past, “ when Christmas was Christmas,” when holly and evergreen, wax tapers and 
joyous carol, meant to children—ah, me! how much they did mean! Here we have them again, those oid songs. 
And in their notes we recognize the tones of many a dear voice we shal! ne’er hear again as of yore until we 
gather around the great tree of life above, where angel choirs their alleluias sing, and where the Lamb is the 
light thereof for aye. A precious collection it is, indeed, of old and new, Where can another such garner be 
found, so rare, so choice, and so full? There are twenty-two full-page tustrations, selected with fine artistic 
taste, which range all the way from Rapbael and Murillo to Nast and Gibson. All are on Christmas subjects’ 
nearly all are reproduced from works of art that are irimortal. When we come to examine the “Sketch and 
Story’ in the book we come to what, I think, is to us all a new revelation of Dr. McCaskey’s versatility ; we aré 
almost surprised at the faultlessness of literary taste and judgment displayed. We knew him to be a musical 
critic. We were familiar with his artistic sense. But we were scarcely prepared to find him possessed of an 
equally consummate taste and discriminating judgment in the very difficult field of literary selection. It ts not too 
much to say of the seven long selections from the great mass of extant Christmas literature which he gives in this 
volume, that no seven better selections could have been made. ‘They are the very cream of the cream of our lit- 
erature on that subject, taking contents, purpose, and furm into consideration. ‘Io have these seven crown jewels 
brought together imto one diadem is alone worth more than ts asked for the entire work, to say nothing of the 
rich setting, musical and pictorial, to which [ have before referred. Why, [ would gladly have given the 32 50 
for the one selection, “ Christmasse of Olde," by Dr. N. B. Warren. It gives me just what [ have been lovking 
for this many a day, a full and authentic history of the various observances of Christmas from the earlt up to 
modern times. ‘The other selections are the following. [ll give the titles; read the selections and see whether 
my high estimate of their value is any too high: “Ihe Overture of Angels,” from Beecher’s Life of Chitst. © The 
Stdry of the Star,” from Ben Hur; “ The Land and the Child,” from Lyman Abbott's Life of Christ; ‘ Gellert's 
Last Christmas,’ translated from Auerbach; and Dickens’ *‘ Christmas Carol,’ and ‘‘ A Christmas ‘Tree And 
now, to close with, let me read to you a part of Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s poem “ The Charmer,” which Dr: McCaskey 
gives as a kind of introduction to his delightful Christmas book. Perhaps you have read it before; if so you'll be 
glad to read it again.—Dr. ¥. Max Hark, Christian Culture for December, 1890 

One of the richest and most exquisite books for the holiday season has just been issued by Harper & Brothers, 
of New York, under the title of Christmas in Song, Sketch and Story, It isa sumptuous quarto of 320 pages, 
elegantly bound, containing nearly 40 Christmas songs, hymns and carols set to music, with selections from 
Beecher, Wallace, Auerbach, Abbott, Warren, and Dickens, illustrated by Raphael, Murillo, Hofmann, Nast, and 
others. The selections display much good taste and goo! judgment. It 1s PAR EXCELLENCE the volume for 
the Christmas season, and will no doubt be among the favorite gift books of the season.— Chmustian at Work 
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“CHRISTMAS IN SONG AND STORY? 


CONTENTS OF 


Adeste, Fideles,...... _ aaading 
A Funny Old Fellow,. . Brown 
All Hail, Thou Bethlehem,. . Wright 
All Praise to Thee, Se wee o Eee 
All Silver the Roofs,. . Scot - 
An Odd Oid Man ;  Sullit 

Around Our Blazing Fires, . . - Nelson 


As Joseph was A-Walking, 7raditional 
As with Gladness Men of ‘Old Vonk 


Ave Maria, se sees s Gounod 
Ave Maria, ... oo > « camewere 
Baby's Night, ... + +++ « AMO 
Bex wr Ramey o* ‘ ; Lyte 
Behold Thy King . a Watt 
Bellis evens tin >now,. . Havergal 
Bid the Day be Born, . - Randegeer 
Blest be the Tis — . Fawcelt 
Born of Maiden Fair, . . - Gauntlet 
Brigivest and Lest , Wet 

Brightest and Best . Kiallmark 
Brightest of Golu: n Days, . . Balfe 
Bright was the Star Auter 
By thy Christmas < hées : . Anon 
Calm on the Ear of Ni ght, Sears 
Calm was the Night Sullivan 
Caro!, Brothers, Carol Muhlenberg 
Aarol, Carol, Christians Coxe 
Carol for Christmas Eve, Herrick 


Chant of Breton Peasants, .§ Naumann 
Children’s Hosanna s% bb 
Christmas as it Comes,. . . . AMZartin 
Curistmas Aftermath,. . . oangster 
Christmas Again, .. oes sane 
Christmas Bells,. .......-.Anon 
Christmas Carol, oe ae Locke 
Christmas Carol, oes ° Neale 
Christmas Carol, . . - Reichardt 
Christmas Come Again, ... Pin elt 
Christmas Day . Coolidge 
Christmas Day in the Morning An 
Christmas Dawn, o «+e ae 
Christmas Green, ...... . +» Coles 
Christmas Hymn, . 4% 4 im 
Christmas is Coming, . - « Prilips 
Christmas is Here, . « « And 5 
Christmas Joy Forever, . Converse 
rad 
4 





Christmas Lullaby es ote « Can 
Christmasse of Olde, ..... . F/¢i 
Chri-tmas Once a Year , » Miller 
Christmas Tine is Come Again, Anon 
Christmas Treasures . « Bellini 
Christmas Vesper Hymn, .. . Auber 
Christmas Vioiets eo 6 Glower 
Christmas Waits, e Bellini 
Come, All Ve Faithful, . Re ding 
Come and Worship . Montgomery 
Come, Show Me tne Way,. . 7#omas 
Cradied All Lowly o = « « » G@pemed 
Cradie Soug of the Virgin, . . Barnudy| 
Dainty Wee Stockings, . . Woodbury 
Aw 


Dear Santa Claus,. .... . . Crosh) 
Deck the Hal! ‘ ‘ c06 3 wee 
Echoes of Olden sunes, . « « Comer 
Emmanuel, ee¢ Dn 
Fair Christmas ‘Comes, .* Ma 

Far Away era . Lin ome 
First Christmas Gifts,. . . . Barnard 
A ceteg hegre Aa - « « Wellin 
From Far Away ‘ . - Dykes 
From He: aveu's Spher T2,. Luther 


Gaily Beatsthe Drum,... . German 
Glad Hope of the Ages,. . . . Hunter 
Glad Tidings ee 
Gloria in Excelsis, ... German 
Glorious, Beauteons,. . « Ziddeman 
Glorious Song of Oid,. . . vars 
Glory of Christmas P pF cot 
Glory. Laud and tio 10Fr, ‘ Teschuer 
God Bless Us Every One, {non 

God Rest Ve . . Traditional 
God Rest Ve . Mu wh 
Good Christian Men, Rejoice ‘non 

Good King Wenceslas, . . 7rad:tional 
Good News : . . Stirling 
Good-Will to Men, ...... Lee 
Gr-at Joy We Bring ; Edson 
Wail! Ever Blessed Morn, . Gollmick 
Hail the Blest Morn, . - - Mason 
Hallelujah Chorus ‘ . . Mandel 
H ‘ppy Christmasto All,. . . . Anon 

Hark! a Thrilling Somy,.. . . Proch 


Shepherds in the Field, 


Sing God Praises, . 
Sing, Joyously Sing, 


What Merry Voices Sleep, My ery. 





Holly Crowns the 
So Now is 7 thn 
Star of Bethlehem 

Sun of C hristm: is Tide, 


Sweet B e tis : are Chi ming | 
He Ww Glorious the 


ie Babe of Bethlehem, 





7 1 Me rry Cho rus 
it Ci ame 2 U pou the Midni; ght, 


* Children’s Voices, 











Old Christmas Cheer, . 


* Kings of Orient, 
Thy King Cometh, 

Twas Christmas Eve, . 
‘Twas Clear and Col 


Waking or Sleeping, 


Welcome Christm: 
| What of Chr a is Day, 


Our Christmas |! 


Ww hi at Said the Sheph rds, Hut he n 


Whe n I View the 
When menos in Hushed, 


Ww! ren Snow i? 1€s Dee p 





Shephe ode Watche d, 
Robinson Crusoe 


With Gladness Mer 
With Glowing Heart, 
With Joyous Hearts, 


stmas music as I see them set 
be: An 2 


But hark! The Waits are playing, and they break my « 
kK thers, k 


forth on the Christinas tree ? wn bef-re 





ing to a group of shepherdsinat e travele 


with grave men; &@ solema hy s,witha la 
widow, on his bier, to life; a vd of pe 

with ropes; the same in a tempest, walking 
knee, and other chiid:en round ; ayain, restoris 
knowledge to the igno “> ' ! 4 
@nly one voice heard, “ Forgive cm rt 
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tmas tn Song, 


The Harpers publish a stout crimson and gold covered quarto, with the taking titl 
Sketch and Story. The amount of matter in this volume is realiy astonishing; in fact, it is something in the na- 














ture of a Christmas encyclopedia. All lovers of Christmas and its various associations will find a mine of musical, 
religious and social sentiment, all suited to the season, in these handsome pages.—/M. Y. 7ridune 

Another holiday book which is an assembling of the best things of a number of writers on th ibject, is Christ- 
mas in Song, Sketch and Story. ‘The musical settings of the hymns and carols are reproduced as well as the lyrics. 
The book has a value as a work of reference, as well as for the purposes of a gift.—N. Y. Sta 

A handsome volume well suited to the holiday season. ‘Ihe selections in prose and vers« idiciously made. 
Mr. McCaskey, the compiler of the work, has already shown his good taste in a similar dire 1 in the different 
numbers of the Franklin Square Song Collection.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 

rhis is a remarkably good book. As a compendium of Christmas Song it has no equa en prof onal 
choristers may be aided by it to satisfy the demand, always heard for a month or two before ‘ f ne- 
thing new for churches, glee clubs and schools to sing. ‘The illustrations, of which there are e than twenty, 
are nearly all of full-page size and finely engraved. ‘The sketches, all long, begin with the inc irable Overture 
of Angels, from Beecher's Life of Christ; and include the Story of the Star, from Ben Hu The Land the 
Child, by Lyman Abbott; Gellert’s Last Christmas, by Auerbach; Dickens’ Christmas ( ind A ( mas 
Tree, and Nathan B. Warren's “ Christmasse of Olde."’ ‘The volume is a large quarto of more than 300 pages, 
each as a rule, with a song and its music in the body of the page and the reading matter above and below it, 
This is one of the books which will always be brought anew from the library at Christmas time.—. Y. //eradd. 

A perfect encyclopoedia of Christmas Song.—Philadelphia Episcopal Recorde? 

It was a happy thought to collect the best of the Christmas Songs, chansons and roundelays, which t igh 
the ages have gladdened the gracious Christmas-tide in many lands and in many tongut M of these carols 
go back to the very birth of Christian hymnology, and are invested wlth a thousand recollectio1 lhe | ‘gives 
an immense ainount of music, to say nothing of the other text and illustrations, for the pric« Toronto M ine, 

For its music the collection is invaluable, but it has also a far wider interest, as it contains a re amount of 
reading matter associated with the origin and observance of the Christmas festival—MN. Y. Yournal of Commerce. 

A beautifully got-up book, highly appropriate for a Christmas present The Churchman. 

Christmas in Song, Sketch and Story contains a whole library of Christmas carols, Cl tories, Christ- 
mas-like pictures and songs with music. From Adeste Fideles in Latin and English, we An Odd Old 
Man ;” from “ All Hail, Thou Bethlehem,” to ‘Christmas Comes but Once a Year, I Gre \ er- 
ries Red” bids ** Let Old Santa Claus Come in," to take his place at * ‘Vhackeray’s Mal W er, 
Mozart, Sullivan, Donizetti are drawn upon, as also Growler, Gaunttlet, Pike, and, best of é ( ‘ li- 
tional.’ whose ** As Joseph Was a-Walking,”’ ‘*God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen” and The | H land 
Hand Bear I," will never be beaten as long as Christmas is Christmas The red and gold er is su e of 
plum-pudding, burning brandy, holly sprigs, and all the rest of it.—M. VY. Critic. 

Scattered among the leaves are exquisite reproductions of favorite paintings and drawing e long | us, 
and others of local celebrity. The songs and carols have been gathered from a wide field of 
many lands and the popular favorites of many centuries. The collection is a rich one The v ne W d to 
the brightness and enjoyment of the winter evenings in the home.—A. Y. Christian /ntelligencer, 

4 wonderfully pleasing volume for the Christmas season, and one that w meet almost every varie f taste 

nd expectation. As its title indicates, it is complete, being made up of prose, poetry, and music. The | is 

handsomely illustrated, comprising 300 pages, each containing a song or hymn set to musi ter 
around it, As acompendium for the Christmas Season it is unrivalled, and one which cl ters evi ere 
will find most useful. It is also adapted to schools and glee club Chicago Herald 

Every feature of this holiday book, whether it be song, or illustration, or story, is att tive hile ole 
possesses the power of an entertaining fascination. It is a book for the home, where child lat t meet 
and enjoy the common property of Christmas love, As the price is moderate, it should hay wid 1 ind 
rekindle the Christmas spirit of good cheer and philanthrophy over the land.—. Y. Methodist Keview 

Che plan of this fine volume is so happy that most persons wil] exclaim on seeing the book, “Why was this not 
done before ?”” Mr McCaskey has collected from sources far and wide aln t everything of popular interest con- 
cerning Christmas, and has arranged his material with good taste.—W. Y. Apoch. 


tmas in Song, Sketch and Story is a book upon an original idea, and one of the most appropriate for the 
season that has been issued.—-Boston Datly Globe, 








Not only is the work an exceedingly handsome souvenir for the holidays, but it is a volume of rmanent value, 
and one of as much service at future Christmas seasons as at the present time.—/oeston Commonwealth, 

TI beautiful volume will be welcomed by every reader who fully enters into the spirit of ( tmas season, 
The twenty or more illustrations are full-page, and are in full harmony with the text Boston Tra ript 

An interesting gift book for Christmas, admirable alike in its music, its literature, and its pictures, and peculiarly 
felicitous as an offering for the Christmas season.—-fuston Sat. ive. Gazette 

[he true spirit of Christmas expressed in song, in art, and in prose, istrated in tl nspiring holic k, 
Some of the loveliest Madonnas and Christmas scenes by Raphael, Bouguereau, Hofman, M ¢, Nast, and er 
artists, adorn its pages. The book is well fitted for the pleasure ofa family. Its high quality shows the meaning 
of the day, and its religious feeling is especially suited to the great holiday Boston Four 4 

I ume will be highly appreciated by many who have often looked in vain for a | k that would tell them 
more wut the gradual growth of Christmas day as one of the world’s great festival Boston Advertiser 

lhe compiler of Harper's Franklin Square Collection has made a compilation for Christ: nasomewhat similar 
plan, which wili have wide popularity. In amount of reading matter, music and illustrations, M Caskey’'s col- 
lection is actually a marvel at its price. ‘There is nothing ‘‘ cheap ‘ about it.— Boston Literary U rid 

onception of the work is admirable, and the compiler deserves great credit for his pains in furnishing young 
with a delightful Christmas feast of stories and songs. Everything is suggestive of the season.—Hera/d, 

Of every song both words and score are given, so that it may well serve asa family singing k.— Boston Beacon, 

This is a book every one will like to own. It is preéminently a book for the home, especially at the Christmas 
season The mother will find it just the thing for the home fireside, where children may join in the songs and 
stories, and strive to catch the strains of the angels’ chorus of peace and love, ‘The illustrations are from master- 
pieces of great painters, and richly embellish a beautiful volume.— Boston Fournal of Education 

Here is a beautiful Christmas present that will be acceptable alike to young and old. And how varied is the 
spirit! There is the spirit of revery, of worship, of praise. ‘There is the spirit of joy, of peace, of heaven, ‘1 here 
is the spirit of age, of youth, of hope, of memory. There is the spirit of pleasure, of merriment, of happiness of 
good cheer, Only the spirit of sadness and sorrow is absent, as it should be. Christmas is a time for those other 


and brighter spirits. It was an excellent plan of Mr. McCaskey's to put music in, Here are the songs and the 
notes-—Christmas carols and melodies, It is altogether a beautiful book for the holidays. — Boston 7imes Herald, 
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A Wew List of Music Books 
for School Use. 








FOR GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Common School Music Reader.—By J. F. eath. Con 
Part I. Price, 35 cents Part IL Price, 35 cents, 

Fifly Hymns For Gir's’ High Schoo!s.—By J. Eichberg. Fift 
Paper, 30 cents. Boards, 40 cent. Cloth, 50 vente. 


Used in the ‘‘Boston Girls’ High and Normal Schools,’’ also in many Female 


Seminaries of prominence. 


School Hymn Books.—By C. P. Morrison, — Boards, 25 cents. Sch 





FOR DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. 



















School Wreath.—By C. P. Morrison. = Boards, 75 cents. Sche 
For mixed and Boys’ Grammar and High Schools. 
The Voice of Song.—By C. P. Morrison, _—Boards, $1.co, The 
Explanations simple, ex austive and concise. Songs and Glees are pleasing and in- ] 
structive, and are so arranged that they can be sung as duetts. 
Whiting’s Graded Music Reade s.—C E. Whiting. Whi 
Nv. 2. For Grammar Schools, 50 cents, Nv 3. For High Schools, 60 cents. } 
Bailey’s School Songs and Music Reader. —Beards, 50 cents. Baile 
A complete course adapted to the use of Primary, Intermediate, Grammar and High y. 
Schools. 
FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Merry Songster.—By G. F. Wilson. Boards, 35 cents. A first-class book. Merr 
Whiting’s Graded Music Readers.—C. F. Whiting. Boards, 40 cents, Whit 
N. B.—We should be pleased to send sample copies of any of the above to any N 
authorized person interested in school work. 
IN PRESS. 
The Olive Branch.—By Chas. K. | angley. The 0 
For Sunday Schools, Christian Endeavor Societies, etc. F 
Manuscripts submitted with a view to publicatian carefully examined and returned if M 





not available. Address 
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BIDE WITH ME ~All the Saints Adore Thee—Alas! and Did My Saviour Bleed '—All Together —Alpine Horn— 
Angelic Songs are Swelling—Annie Laurie—As a Little Child—As Pants the Wearied Hart—Auld Lang Syne— 
Away ! Away! (Massaniello)—Baby Bye, Here's a Fly—Beside the Mill—Bird Song—Bird Let Loose—Blossom Time— 
Blue Bird—Blue Bells of Scotlana—Boat Song—Bonuie Doon—Bonnie Charlie’s Now Awa’—By Cool Siloam's Shady 
Rill—Calm on the Listening Ear of Night—Cherries Rip>—Chide Mildly the Erring—Child's Hymn—Christ was Born 
on Christmas Day—Christmas Time is Come Again—Columibia, the Gem of the Ocean—Come, All Ye Faithful—Come, 
Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove—Come to the Old Uak Tree—Come with the Gipsy Bride—Come, Ye Disconsolate—Comir’ 
Thro’ the Rye—Cradle Hymn: Hush, My Babe—Cradle Song: Sleep, Beloved, Sleep—Cuckoo, Cuckoo, Welcome Thy 
Song—Days of Summer Glory—Deadly Cup—Dearest Spot—Deck the Hall with Boughs of Holly—Evening Hymn— 
Even Me—Fair as the Morning—Fairy Boy—Faithful Little bird—Far Away—Farewell, O Joyous. Sunny Grove— 
Farewell to the Woods—Father, Whate'er of Earthly Bliss— First Christmas Gifis—Flay of the Free—Follow Me, Full 
of Glee—Forever and Forever—Freedom's Flag—Gaily the Troubadour—Geography Soiig—Gentle Words and Kindly 
Deeds—Glad Christmas Bells—God Biess Our Native Land—Go, Forget Me—Golden Ruie—Good Cheer—Good Night 
—Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah (Hero/d)—Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah (//ce/ow)—Hail, Columbia, Happy 
Land—He Giveth Sleep—Heirs of Unending Life—Ho, Ho, Vacation Days are Here—Home, Can I Forget Thee 7— 
Home of the Soul—Home, Sweet Home—How Can I Leave Thee ?—How Gentle God's Commands—How Happy is the 
Child Who Hears—Hunting Song—I’m a Shepherd of the Valley—Ingleside—I Would Not Live Alway—Janet's Choice 
—Jerusalem, My Happy Home—Jerusalem the Golden—Jesus, Lover of My Soul—Jesus, the Very 11 hought of Thee— 
john Anderson, My Jo—Jolly Old St. Nicholas—Joys That We've Tasted— Katy’s Letter—Kind Words Can Never 
ie—King of Love—Land of Memory—Land o’ the Leal—Last Rose of Summer—Lead, Kindly Light—Let Erin Re- 
member the Days of Old—Life Let Us Cherish—Lightly Row—Little Birdie in the Tree—Little Brother, Darling Boy— 
Little Drops of Water—Longing for Spring—Long, Long Ago—Lord,in this Thy Mercy’s Day—Lovely Rose— Love Hope, 
Happiness—Love Thy Mother, Little One—Marseilles Hymn—Melodies of Many Lands—Meek and Lowly—Merrily, 
Merrily Greet the Morn—Mill May—Mill-Wheel—Minstrel Boy—Month of Apple Blossom—Morning Red— Mother’s 
Wish—Mower’s Song—Mountain Maid’s Invitation—Music on the Waves—My Heart's in the Highlands—National 
Hymn—Nearer, My God, to Thee—Near the Lake—O Come, Come Away—Oft in the Stilly Night—Oh, Gladly Now 
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thro’ Tara’s Halls—The Heart Bowed Down—The Hobby Horse—The Long Years—The Lord’s Prayer—The Loreley 
—The Mourner—The Rose—The Teetotalers are Coming—There is a Happy Land—There’s Music in the Air—Thoughts 
of Home (Chant)—Those Evening Bells—Those Endearing Young Charms—Twilight is Falling—T'winkle, Twinkle, 
Little Star—Try, Try Again—Upidee: “ Excelsior’’-—Up the Hills on a Bright Sunny Morn—Visions of Morning— 
Wake, Wake the Morning— Wander Staff—Watch on the Rhine—Weep for the Fallen—We Have Been Friends To- 
gether—We Lay Us Calmly Down to Sleep—Welcome to Morning— What Can the Matter Be?—What Fairy-Like Mu- 
sic—What I Love and Hate, John Brown— What Will You Do, Love ?—When Shall We Meet Again ?—When the Day 





with Rosy Light—When the Swallows Homeward Fly—With Glowing Heart I'd Praise Thee—Work and Play—Work, , 


for the Night is Coming—Your Mission. [Reading matter relating to Music.] Everything Complete on its own Page. 

GLORY GILDS THE SACRED PAGE--All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name—A Mighty Fortress is Our God— 

Angels Ever Bright and Fair—A Soldier's Life—Auf Wiedersehn—Away to School—Battle Hymn of Republic— Bay 
of Dublin—Beautiful Spring Time—Beautiful Venice—Bellis Ringing—Better Wish—Beulah Land—Birds in the Wood- 
land—Blue Alsatian Mountains—Blue-Eyed Mary—Bounding Billows—Prave Old Oak—Breathings of Spring—Prightly 
—Bright Rosy Morning—Broken Ring—Brother So Fine—But the Lord is Mindful of His Own—By the Sad Sea Waves— 
Carrier Dove—Cheer, Boys, Cheer—Child of Earth with Golden Hair—Clear the Way— Come and See Me, Mary Ann 
—Columbia, God Preserve Thee Free—Come Again—Come, Cheerful Companions—Come, O Come With Me—Come, 
Sing Me That Sweet Air Again—Come, Almighty King—Come with Thy Lute to the Fountain—Coronation—Crown 
Him with Many Crowns—Danube River—Day of Wonder, Day of Gladness—Days of Absence—Dress a Bad Boy—Do 
They Think of Meat Home—Douglas, Tender and True—Ejileen Achora—Evangeline—Ever of Thee—Fairy Ring—Flee 
as a Bird—Float Away—Flow Gently, Sweet Afton—Fly Away, Pretty Moth—From Days of Old— From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains—Gently Lead Us—Golden Shore—Golden Slumbers Kiss Your Eyes—Good-Bye—Good-Night—Guadalquiver 
—God of Our Fathers—Hail to the Brightness—Hail to the Chief—Happy Days Cone By—Hark! the Herald Angels 
Sing—Hasten, Sinner, to be Wise—Hearts and Homes—He Giveth His Beloved Sleep—Herdsman’s Mountain Home— 
Here We Stand—Hoe Out Your Row—Holy Bible, Book Divine—Home’s not Merely Four Square Walls—How Softly 
Are Glancing—Hunter’s Farewell—Hunter’s Song—I Dream cf All Things Free—I DreamtI Dweltin Marble Halls—If 
Thou Wert By My Side—I’ll Do My Duty—I Love the Merry Sunshine—I Love to Tell the Story—In the Starlight—I've 
Been Roaming—Italian Hymn—Jeannette and Jeannot—Jesus, Lover of My Soul—Joy Bells Ring To-day— Johnny Sands 
—Joy Wait on thyMorrow—Juanita—Kathleen Mavourneen KatyDarling—Kelvin Grove—Killarney— Kindred Hearts 
—Let Others Dream—Life Laid Down—Light in the Window—Little Benny was Our Darling—Little Bird on the Green 
Tree—Light of Other Days—Lord, with Glowing Heart—Love and Mirth— Love Not—Love’s Young Dream— Make the 
Best of It—Make Your Mark—Marching Song—Mary of Argyle—May Queen—Merrily Every Bosom Boundeth— Miller 
of the Dee—Music Everywhere—My Ain Countrie—My Mother's Bible—My Normandy—Nancy Lee—Ninety and Nine 
—None Can Tell—Now Thank We All Our God—Never Say Fail—Oh, Could Our Thoughts—Oh, Take Me Back to 
Switzerland—Old Grimes—Old Rosin the Bow—Old Friends and Old Times—Once Agaiu, O Blessed Time—O Sacred 
Head Once Wounded—Over the Mountain Wave—Over There—O Ye Tears—Praise to God—Pull Away, Brave Boys— 
Pleyel'’s Hymn—Quiet, Lord, My Froward Heart—Red, Red Rose—Rejoice '! P.ejoice |—Rock of Ages— Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep—Roll On, Silver Moon—Rise, Crowned with Light—Rosy Crown—Rosin the Bow—Row, Row, 
Cheerily Row—Russian Driver's Song—Russian Hymn—Scarlet Sarafan—Scotiand’s Burning—Sea Bird’s Song—See 
Where the Rising Sun—Shall We Meet Beyond the River—Shells of Ocean—Silence— Silver Chimes—Smiling May 
Comes in Play—Slumber Song—Song of the Brook—Song of Seven—Sound Our Voices Long and Sweet—Speak Gently— 
Spring, Gentle Spring—Stars Trembling o’er Us—Steal Away—Styrian Land—Summer Days are Coming—Sweet and 
Low—Sweet Song Bird—Switzer’s Song of Home—That Day the World Shall See—That Sweet Story of Old—T he Chapel 
—The Cuckoo—The Eché—The Girl I Left Behind Me—The Long Weary Day—The Pearl That Woridlings Covet—The 
Mellow Horn—Then You'll Remember Me—Those Evening Bells—Three Children Shiding—Thy Name was Once the 
Magic Spell—Time Doth Pass Away—’Tis Lone on the Waters—To the Praise of Truth—To Thy Pastures Fair and 
Large—Troika, Russian Driver’s Song—True Love Can Ne’er Forget—Twickenham Ferry—Vesper Bell—Vesper Hymn 
—Viva L’America—Wake, for the Night is Flying—Warren’s Address—We’d Better Bide a Wee—We Have Lived and 
Loved Together—What is Home Without a Mother—When Stars are in the Quiet Skies—When the Green Leaves— 
While the Days are Going By—While the Morning Bells are Ringing—When You andI were Young—Where are the 
Friends of My Youth—Whistle and Hoe—Why Do Summer Roses Fade—Won’t You Tell Me Why, Robin? [With much 
general reading matter relating to Music—a distinctive feature.] No Leaf is turned to Complete any Song or Hymn. 


Paper, 50 Cents each Number ; Boards, 60 Cents each Number ; Cloth, $1.00 each Number. 


[First Four Nambers (Nos. 1, 2,3,4) Bound in One Handsome Volume, Cloth, $3.00.] 


HARPER & BROTHERS will send the above works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the 
United States on receipt of price. 
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Table of Contents iis Best Advertisement. 


Franklin Square Song Collection: 7 § 8. 


Two Hundred Favorite Songs and Hymns, for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Firéside, in Each Book, with Music 
Selected by J. P. McCaskey. Each Book, 184 pages. Same Size and Shape as Harper’s Monthly Magazine. 











$ WITH GLADNESS MEN OF OLD—Ave Maria (Schubert)—Ave Maria (Gounod)—Away to the Mountain— 

A Warrior Bold—Beautiful_ Rhine—Because He Loved You So—Bells of Aberdovey—Be Mine—Birdie Sweet— 

Bird of the Greenwood—Bird of the Wilderness—Boatswain’s Story—Bohemian Gipsy Song—Bowld Sojer Boy— 
Braes o’ Gleniffer—Buttercup Test—Buy My Roses—Bye-lo, Baby, Bye—Call Me Pet Names—Carol, Carol, Christians 
—Christ is Born of Maiden Fair—Christmas Hymn—Clochette—Come, Haste Away—Come Where the Aspens Quiver 
—Come When Thou Wilt—Commit Thy Ways—County Guy—Cousin Jedediah—Cup of Joy—Daddy—Dear Santa 
Claus—Dreaming Golden Dreams—Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes—Dry the Tear for Holy Eva—Faint a Lonely 
Rose Tree Stood—Fairies’ Dance—Far o’er the Sea—Fisher, if Beside that Stream—Five O'clock in the Morning—For- 
esters KBold—For Tenderness Formed—Fourth of July Hymn—Fresh and Strong—Gentle Annie—Gently Sighs the 
Breeze—Give to the Winds Thy Fears—Give us Our Daily Bread—Golden Rule—Good-night, Farewell (A ucken)—Guar+ 
dian Mother—Had I Wings Like a Dove—Hail! Thou Long-Expected Jesus—Happy and Merry—Hare and Hunter— 
Hark ! I Hear an Angel Sing—Hark ! Ten Thousand Harps—Hark! the Glad Sound—Hark ! the Herald Angels Sing 
—Heilige Nacht—He Sailed Away o'er Ocean Spray—How Gaily Rows the Gondolier—Hurdy Gurdy—I Am Dream- 
ing of Thee—I Am the Glad New Year—I Had Gold, I Had Gems—I Heard a Red Robin—I Hear To-night the Old Bells 
Chime—I m Leaving Thee in Sorrow—I’m Little Robin Redbreast—I'm Sitting on the Stile, Mary—In Excelsis Gloria 
—Irish Emigrant’s Lament—I’ve Left Ballymornach—I Walked and I Walked—I Worship Thee, Sweet Will of God 
—I Would I Were a Boy Again—I Would Not Die in Spring Time—I Would That My Love (Mendelssohn)—Jack at Sea— 
esus o’er the Grave Victorious—Joyfully, Joyfully—Just Touch the Harp Gently—Kathleen—Keen Blaws the Wind— 
ddie—Laughing Glee—Little Cherry Blossom—Little Children, Can You Tell?—Little Eva—Little Tin Soldier—Lockl 
Lock ! Ahoy !—Lorena—Lovely Mary Donnelly—Love’s Golden Dream—Maggie’s Secret—Maiden and Rose—March 
of the Cameron Men—Mary at the Saviour’s Tomb—Mary of the Wild Moor—Mary’s Tears—Mellow Notes of the Hunt- 
er’s Horn—Merry May—My Laddie Far Away—My Life is Like—Norah McShane—Nothing True but Heaven—Now 
to All a Kind Good-night—Nursery Songs—Nymphs of Air and Sea—O Had I Wings Like a Dove—-Oh, Give me but 
my Arab Steed—Oh, Is It Thus We Part?—Oh, My Bravest and Best—O Robin, Red Robin—Oh, Susanna—Oh, 
Whisper What Thou Feelest—Oh, Why does the White Man Follow my Path?—Old and Young Marie— 
Old King Cole--One Sweetly Solemn Thought—O Say, Do You Remember--Our Daily Bread—Over the Hills and 
Far Away—Over the Sea—Pat Malloy—Raise Your Hands—Revive us Again—Robert! Robert !—Robin Redbreast— 
Robin Song—Rose-Marie—Row, Row, My Boatie—Rule Britannin—Sad was the Hour—Salute the Happy Morn— 
Salvation, oh, the Joyful Sound—Sands o’ Dee—Savourneen Dheelish—Scots Wha hae wi’ Wallace Bled—Sere- 
nade—Sing a Song of Sixpence—Skylark—Song of the Old Bell—Song of Sunshine—Song of Temperance—So Sweet 
her Voice—Sprig of Shillelah—Story of the Shepherd—Summer Song—The Chorister—The Corn Song—The Dream 
is Past—The Fisher by the Stream—The Gondolier—The Hour of Rest—The Indian Hunter—The King’s Highway—The 
Monkey's Wedding—The Old Luck—The Palms—The Soldier’s Return—The Star of Glengary—The Sun ts Low—The 
Sun o’er the Mountain—The Waefu’ Heart—The Water into Wine—The Wee Bird—The Wife’s Welcome—The Yankee 
Boy—The Years Creep Slowly by, Lorena—The Young Indian Maid—There is a Bonny Isle—This Happy Day—This 
World is alla Fleeting Show—Thou Art Gone from my Gaze—Thou, Thou, Reign’st in this Bosom—Tho’ you Leave 
me Now in Sorrow—Three Kings of Omg ¢—Three Poor Mariners—Tired, so Tired—’Tis Evening Brings My Heart to 
Thee—' Twas in the Sunny Khineland—Tyrolese Mountain Song—Underneath the May Tree—Under the Willow She's 
Sleeping—We Praise Thee, O God—When Gentle Winds—When the Mists have Rolled Away— Where the Faded Flower 
Shall Freshen—While Shepherds Watched their Flocks by Night—White Blossoms—Why do I Weep for Thee? Etc. 





DAINTY PLANT IS THE IVY GREEN—Ae Fond Kiss—A Last Prayer—Age of Progress—All Around My Hat— 
All’s Well—All that Glitters is Not Gold—All Things Love Thee—An Evening Song—Angus Macdonald—Arbor 
Day Song—As the Wind Blows—Aunt Jemima’s Plaster—Baby’s Skies—Banks of the Lee—Barney Buntline—Beautiful 
Day—Beside a Green Meadow—Bloom on, My Roses—Bride’s Farewell—Calm o’er the Ocean Blue—Cherries are Ripe 
—Cherry Ripe—Children’s Songs—Chimes of Zurich—Christmas Day—Clover so White—Come, Humble Sinner— 
Come, Sing to Me Again—Come to the Forest—Come Unto Him—Come Where the Sunlight—Crabbed Age and Youth 
—Cradle Song—Dear Summer Morn—Dolorous Ditty—Don’t Kill the Birds—Down in the Neckar Vale—Do You Think 
of the Days—Embarrassment—Evening Bells (Seckendorf)—Every Inch a Sailor—Ever to the Right—Faintand Wear- 
ily—Faithful Comrade—Fair Land of Hope—Fare Thee Well—Farewell, but Whenever—Farewell, Good Night— 
Farewell, My Lovely Nancy—Farewell to My Harp—Farmer’s Boy—Far O’er Hill and Dell—Father Joe—Flow, Rio 
Verde—French Patriotic Song—From Our Merry Swiss Home—Gentle Breezes Sighing—German Fatherland—Gloomy 
Winter’s Now Awa'—Glory Begun Below—God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen—G Angels—Good Time Coming— 
Grace, ’Tis a Charming Sound—Guardian Angel—Hail to the Lord’s Anointed—Happy and Light—Happy Summer— 
Hark ! Hark ! the Lark—Hark, What Mystic Sounds are Those—Harp of My Country—Here’s the Bower—Her Eyes, 
Like Clouded Stars—Her Gentle Voice—He was Born of Low Degree—Hindoo Girl—Holy Spirit, Source of Gladness— 
Home So Blest—Hope Brightly Gleams—How Lovely Thy Note—How the Wind Blows—Hush, My Darling—I 
Dreamed a Dream—I Fain a Winning Tale Would Tell Thee—I Have Heard Sweet Music—"‘If”’ (Pinsu/z)—If I Were 
a Sunbeam—I Have Loved Thee—I F'..rd an Old Farmer Talk One Day—I’ll Weep with Thee—I Love Thy Kingdom, 
Lord—I’m Afloat! I’m Afloat |—I Met My Lovein a Dream—I’m GladI am a Farmer—In Excelsis Gloria—In 
the Land of My Birth—I Once Had a Faithful Comrade—I Was Seated at Thy Feet—I Will be Happy Too—Ivy 
Green—-Jamie! Jamie !—Jewish Maiden—Johnny Schmoker—Joy, Joy, Freedom To-day—Keep a Light Heart— 
Kind Friends, We Meet Again—Kiss of a Little Child—Land of Our Fathers—Landing of the Pilgrims—Like the 
First Fresh Scent of the Violet Mild—Little Busy Bee—Little Lips—Little Sunbeam—Lone Starry Hours—Little 
Voice—Lovely Nancy—Lover’s Sigh—Mamma’s Love—Mermaid’s Evening Song—Merry Birds—Midshipmite—Mid- 
night Moon—My Childhood’s Love—My Friend is the Man—My Heart is Sair for Somebody—My Little Valley Home 
~My Love Beyond the Sea—My Native Land—My Own, my Guiding Star—Norah Darling—Not in Halls of Regal 
Splendor—Nursery Songs—O Alien Brothers, Who Have Felt—Ode for Decoration Day—O’er the Sea in My 
Fairy Boat—Oh, Broad Land—Oh, the Lone Starry Hours—Old Easy Chair by the Fire—Old House at Home—Once 
There was a Little Voice—O Native Land—One Morning, Oh su Early— Only to See Thee—On to the Field—Orphan 
Ballad Singers—Our Christmas Rose—Our Merry Swiss Home—Our Mother’s Way—Our Songs of Joy and Gladness— 
Out of the Window—Pity One in Childhood Torn—Praise to God—Queen of the Night—Quiet Night—Rainfall Follows 
the Plow—Ripples Touched by the Moon—Rise, Glorious Conqueror— River’s Message—Romany I_ass—Santa Lucia— 
Suabian’s Song of Home—See Amid the Winter’s Snow—See at Your Feet—Shed Not a Tear—Ship of State—Sing, 
Sweet Bird—Sleep, Darling, Sleep—Sleep, Baby, Sleep—Sleep, My Heart's Darling—Soldier of the Cross—Song of the 
Fisher Boy—Song of Rest—Spanish Serenade—Standard Bearer—Star of Hope—Story of the Nightingale—Strike the 
Harp Gently—Sweet My Child, I Live for Thee—Sweet Robin—Swiss Shepherd’s Song—The Anchor’s Weighed—The 
Christmas Chimes are Pealing High—The Cricket—The Dawn is Breaking—The Day-Star is Shining—The Harp is 
Now Silent—The Heart, the Heart~—The Lark—The Minstrel’s Request—The Sea, the Sea—The Swallow Leaves 
the Young—The Tempest—There’s a Good Time Coming—There’s a Sigh in the Heart—Thou, Too, Sail On—Though 
Lost to Sight—Thy Face is Near—’Tis Not True—Trip it Lightly—True Hearts—Waiting for Me—We are Fairies of 
the Sea—We Called Her Little Sunbeam—We Hail Thee, Glad Spring-time—Welcome, Pretty Primrose—We Met, 
*Twas in a Crowd—We were Crowded in the Cabin—When I Was a Little Boy—When Jack is Tall and Twenty— Where 
is the German Fatherland ?—Where Roses Fair—Why Linger, Mourner Memory—Will You Love Me Then as Now— 
You and I—Young Agnes, Beauteous Flower. [Reading Matter.] No Leaf turned to Complete any Song or Hymn, 


Paper, 50 Cents each Number; Boards, 60 Cents each Number ; Cloth, $1.00 each Number, 
HARPER & BROTHERS will send the above works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the 
United States on receipt of price. 
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crammar. PRACTICAL ENGLISH GR. MMAR, 


By Jupson Perry We LSsH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 
late years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to ¢reat the English Language as it ts. Analysis 
is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. The work is de- 
cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary. 

It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents. 


Geometry. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 

Dr. Brooks’s “ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry” proved by its extensive sales to be just 
the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 
for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to fill this need. It 
covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 

In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli- 
fied. Short paragraphs express what is “ Given,” what **To Prove,” and the “ Proof.” Modern symbols 
are used, * Educational Forms’’ given, “ Doctrine of Lunits’’ exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 
and Theorems for original demonstration added. 

The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Reduced DELTON'S OUTLINE MAPS. 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 
set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 
The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course : Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
l. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental | Raub’s Normal Spellers, 
and Written. Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and | Westlake’s Common School Literature, 
Written. Lyte’s Boou-keeping and Blanks. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. School Song Book. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. Sheppards U. 8. Constitution, 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. Harley’s Topics in U. 8S. History. 


Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. Buehrle’s Arithmetical Exercises. 

J P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. Peterson’s Familiar Science. 

Griffin’s Physics. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 
Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series. 
Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(Late Sower, Potts, & Co.) 
614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Such books as our new Readers, Arithmetics, Grammars, 
3! Copy books, Music books, English Grammars, Civil Govern. 
= ment, Physiologies, English Composition, etc. Consider them be- 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue, Introductory Price List, and 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, Limited. 


Session of ’93 opens July sth. 
special Classes in nearly all forms of Gymnastic Training, in- 
cluding Public School work. For circulars apply to secre- 

1t 


“JAY W. SEAVER, M. D., 


Yale University, 


ORPNEA 
MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, 
tone-sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and any number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. 
Delightful family, wedding, anniversary, 
and holiday gift. Buy direct of the 
makers, the oldest, most reliable, 
and responsible firm. Inspect’n invited. 
No Music Box can be guaranteed to wear 
well without Gautschi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also 
Symphonions and Polyphones at 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824. 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, {"°enitabetPnn” 





Teachers, Boards of Education, and School Authorities gen- 
erally, are now ready to choose the texts in various departments, 
which they desire to use the coming year, and will naturally 
wish to consider the fresh, live, valuable works pub- 


fore deciding to use any others. 


Announcements of these and many other superior books. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 


CHICAGO, 
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THIS IS WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR. 


INSTRUCT YOUR PUBLIC PROPERTY BUYER TO INVES- 
TIGATE THIS, AND CALL HIS ATTENTION TO THIS “AD.” 











AND PRICES. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
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“*SIV[OUIK PUL S[OOYS 918 9.194) 19A9204 M 


“Foot Rests” only when ordered. Durable, Simple, Cheaper 
than the Old Style. Correspondence Solicited from all Cities 
and Towns. This adjustment of chair and desk to the wants of 


your children will appeal tothe Brains and Hearts of all School 
Committees, Boards of Education, Principals and Teachers. 
This invention gives the school a desk aad chair which can be 
adjusted to the size of any pupil in three minutes 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESE C0., 
7 Temple Place, Rooms 43 & 44, 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Address all orders to 
M. H. FLETCHER, 


P. O. Box 160, Harrisburg, Pa., 
State Agent for Pennsylvania. 
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crammar. PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


By Jupsow Perry WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 

In this work it has been the aim of the author to ¢reat the English / anguage as itis. Analysis 


is illustrated by stmple diagrams easily made, read and understood. Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 
Parts of speech, their uses, 


late years. 


tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. he work is de 
eiledly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary. 


it is a handsome, square 12mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents. 


céonctry. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 
Dr. Brooks’s “‘ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry”’ proved by its extensive sales to be just 


the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 


for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to fill this need. It 


covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 

In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli- 
fied. Short paragraphs express what is “ Given,” *what ‘*To Prove,” and the “ Proof.’”” Modern symbols 
are used, “‘ Educational Forms”’ given, “ Doctrine of Limits’ exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 
and Theorems for original demonstration added. 

The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Rece — PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS. 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 


set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 


The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 





THE. NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Westiake’s How to Write Letters, 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
School Song Book. 

Sheppard s U. 8S. Constitution. 
Harley’s Topics in U. 8. History. 
Buehrle’s Arithmetical Exercises. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course : 
I. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental 
and Written. 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and 
Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. 
J. P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. Peterson’s Familiar Science. 
Griffin’s Physics. Pelton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps, 
Montgomery’s Industrial, Drawing Course. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper seric . 
Montgomery’s:Teachers’;ManualgofgDrawing. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(Late Sower, Potts, & Co.) 
614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 
To Introduce Our School Publications. 


THE CONTINENTAL READERS. 


FIVE BOOKS. 


These books present the opinions and methods of the best educators. 

The mechanical features--type, paper, binding, illustrations an‘! arrangement of lesso 
the market. 

The light-face type used in the Readers has been pronounced by eminent oculists the best for the eyes 

The illustrations have been made by some of the finest artists and engravers. N> woncy has been 
spared in this direction that would aid in beautifying and illustrating the lessons. 

The selections are varied in character and authorship. 

A special feature claimed for the ‘“‘Continental Readers’’ is the large amount of useful information they 
contain. Particular attention is called to the careful grading in this series of Reader 

The Fourth and Fifth Readers wil] be found acceptable and instructive, even to adults. No materialistic 
view or opinion has been permitted to enter the books. 


THE READING SPELLERS.—TWO BOOKS 


A new series of Spellers, based upon a plan that will commend itself to all progressive educators, and one 
that does away with the old mysterious and meaningless method of memorizing columns of words. and par- 
rot-like repetition of them, by the pupil. 

They are also valuable aids in teaching Reading, Language, Compusition, Object Lessons, Geography, 


Natural History, and the elements of the Sciences. 


s- are the besi in 


ALSO 
THE CONTINENTAL READING CHARTS. 
These are the latest school publications, and are far superior to anything heretofore published. Address 


THE MUTUAL BOOK COMPANY, 
104 W. 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


We do not know anywhere a 


Old W ood to Burn. collection of Songs and Flymuns 
that at all ~ivals thes tn merit. 


Old Books to Read. Keokuk Gate City, Iowa. 


d ‘ri A good Collection of Songs—one 
side A go Song 

Ol I rienas to Love. that will afford entertainment and 
’ .° exert a refining influence in a grow- 

Old songs to Sing. ing family—is priceless in its value 
" r to the home. Here is found just such 

a Collection. Everything is arranged 


If Old Songs have any in four parts, so that it can be sung 
charm for you, you will enjoy Reon hen eee sees Oe Wices 
or instruments desired. When par- 

the Franklin Square Song ents generally recognize the value of 


good Music in its influence upon their 
boys and girls the demand for books 


Collection. It is tull of them. 


Sold Everywhere. Price, 50 cents; Cloth, §1.0¢ +4. : . . . i : 
Full contents of the Several Numbers, with Speci- like these will be immensely increased. 
men Pages of favorite Songs and Hymns, sent by Address Harper & Brothers, New York, for full 
Harper & Brothers, New York, to any address contents of the different Numbers of the Franklin 

Square Song Collection, and Specimen Pages con- 
taining favorite Songs, Pamphlet sent free 


ADDRESS OW THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


THE TEACHERS’ HOTEL 


AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


\ success from thefstart.f Parties come from nearly every 





To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works the above 
GE Rig men will be sent to all applicants 


Ms; GRC. R.LONG, Manager, | ROOM vames P. Downs, PUBLISHER, 
: 459. 243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
21ljWabash Avenue, Chicago. 2 






Address for special rates, ala 
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SIX THOUSAND SETS THUS FAR 2RINTED. 


WHE LANCASTER SCHOOL JIOTTOES. 


New Plates.—Printed on Both Sides.—_New Type. 








oan t= your School-Room : Nothing can be too good for it. A school officer in a late report, note 
a contrast as follows: ‘Many of our School-Rooms are decorated with engravings, mottoes, etc., but 
in one township visited, nothing but dirt and chalk-marks were found upon the dingy walls.’’ The very bes 
Decoration, for the money, is a good set of Mottoes, and the «« Lancaster Mottoes’’ are everywhere approved 


TWELVE CARDS, 8xIi4 INCHES. PRINTED ON BOTH SIDES. 


Best Tinted 6-ply Card. Colors—Salmon and Green. Best Card Ink Used. Black Type, Bold and Attractive 
Read with Ease across a Large School-Room. Appropriate for *"~°*~-Schools as well as Day-Schools. 


HESE MOTTOES have been heartily approved wherever seen. Asa mere attracuve .eature of the School-Room, they are worth th 
price at which they are advertised ; while their influence upon the mind of many a pupil cannot be otherwise than good. They 





on the finest extra-calendered 6-ply “ Railroad’’ (not China) board, the best of its kind manufactured The only colors used 
Salmon and Green—half of each set being salmon and the remaining half green—these colors contrasting agreeably with the deep | 
of the Mottoes. They are printed ON BOTH SIDES—thus making one set equivalent to two—so that they may be turned, as desir 
afford variety on the walls of the School-Room or to impress more deeply some lesson in morals or conduct [hey are of such size (8x 
inches), as to look well when hung, and at the same time not too large for convenience in mailing. a Sent post-paid, securely envelope 
on receipt of $1.10, or by express, when several sets are desired by the school officers of a district, ; t $1.00 per set 


THIRTY MOTTOES AND THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


HOU GOD SEEST ME. Reverse: Be Polite. Strive to Please. 2.—Never Forget that God is Ruling. Revers 
“ With Malice toward None, With Charity for All. Boys, Don’t be Mean. 3.—Be Kind to One Another. Revers 
Always be “On Time.’’ NolIdlers Here. 4.--The Golden Rule: Do untoOthers as You would have Others do unto Yo 
Reverse: Our Life is What We Make It. 5.—The School Tax is the Best Tax. Reverse: Lost Time is Never Fou 
Again. 6.—Know When to be Silent: Know What to Fear. Kaeverse: ‘Think and Thank." ** We May Reach the House 
Never, Through the Street of By-and-By.’’ 7.—Speak the Truth. No Lie Thrives... Reverse: Do One Thing ata Ti 
and that Well. 8.—DoRight. Have Faithin God. Kervserse: Who Does the Best He Can Does Well, Acts Nobly. Ang 
Do No More. 9.—Boys! Just do all the Good you can, and don't Make any Fuss about it,—Char/es Dickens’ Speech 
verse: Be Glad: Itisacomely fashion to be glad, Joy is the grace we say to God.— Fea /ngelow. 10.—God Bless 
School. Reverse: A Silent Worker is better than a Noisy Talker. 11.—No Bad Thoughts. Keep Your Soul Cle 
Reverse: Lost! Ten Golden Minutes, Each Studded with Sixty Diamond Seconds. 12.—The Lord’s Prayer. Rev: 
Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing: Boys, they Cost too Much! (Choice Extracts as Sub-Mottoes 


“These Mottoes a Grand Hit—Needed Everywhere—Will Sell Wherever Seen.” 


County SUPERINTENDENTS RECOMMEND THEM. 


Teachers think them the Best and Cheapest Mottoes published. 


ROM EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS.—< Every one knows how a familiar maxim or precept of childhood may be strengthene 
fi These mottoes kept before the eye of the 








years until it becomes a rule of action, an element of character through after-life 
would continually remind him of noble thoughts and purposes, and point the way to a better life. They are printed on heavy 
finely-colored card-board, 8x14 inches in size, in prominent and tastefully-arranged letters. Besides their moral influence uj; 
pupils, they would be ornamental in any school-room nt, and would be ornamental and useful in every sct 
room. A set consists of twelve heavy, tinted cards, printed on both sides.’’—‘‘ These Mottoes are printed in large type. They 
ood, and we have no doubt their silent influence is felt in the school-room.’’—‘ Much good may be done, and lasting impressions m 
anging appropriate mottoes upon the walls of the school-room. We know of none better or cheaper than the Lancaster Mott 
« They are upon heavy 6-ply card-board, printed on both sides, and can be rea 
FROM SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS.—«T like the style and sentiment of the Mottoes, and would be glad t 
that they were in every school-room. They are valuable decorations, for they not only ornament a room, but, in the hands of a live t 
many lessons in morals may be taught I have always found them of good service to me in stimulating my pupils to acquire k: 
and love virtue. 7*y them, Teachers of American Youth..’’—“«\ take pleasure in recommending to teachers The Lancast: 


Mottoes. They undoubtedly have a beneficial influence on the young mind, and every school should have its set, it being as n 
Most of our schools already have them.’’ —“In one of o1 


instructor's duty to teach taste and order as arithmetic and grammar. 
rooms yesterday I saw a set of the Lancaster School Mottoes. J was much pleased with them, and think they should be in every 
—“They contain so much in little, so well expressed and exhibited, that I wish every teacher in the County would buy and use a f 
them.’’—*‘I was so delighted with them that | at once placed them in our Sunday-school room. They are astonishingly low 
attractive in appearance, and appropriate in sentiment. They should be on the walls of every school-room in the land—need « 
seen to secure introduction.’”’—“‘ We would not be without them for three times their cost—are delighted with them and wish that \ 

ersuade every teacher in the county to get them ’’—“I find these Mottoes in the school-room an incentive to effort.’ —* Please { 
express, nine sets for the schools of our district. We regard them as among the necessary school supplies.’’—‘‘ My boys and ¢g 
contributed their dollar for these Mottoes for our school-room. Send additional set.’’—* They have been highly recommended, ar 
have them.’’—*‘ Have seen the Lancaster Mottoes, and must have a set to decorate my school-room. Think they will be of great 
me.”’—** When the question was asked before recess to-day, ‘How many want the Mottoes?’ every hand was up.. Their spark! 
attested their interest.’’—* Please send me a set of The Lancaster Mottoes. They are the most appropriate I have seen, and I w 
for my school.””"—** Yesterday morning I proposed to the boys and girls that we send for The Lancaster Mottoes to make our sch 
look more like ‘living,’ as one of the scholars expressed it. Enclosed find price of the Mottoes, which we hope to have soon, as the 
folks are impatient to see them.’’ —“ Piease find inclosed amount for set of Lancaster School Mottoes from a teacher who introdu 
into every school where opportunity offers.’’—‘* Our schools here are graded I'wo of our teachers have ordered mottoes for their ' 
One of them has The Lancaster Mottoes, another a different set. I very much prefer ‘The Lancaster.’’’—* My boys are looking { 
They order them of their own accord.’’—* My pupils contribute the money to pay for the set herein ordered. Last year I was tea 
an adjoining county, and furnished the school mottoes in the same manner. My pupils were delighted with them. Such things 
are needed to make our country schools inviting. No need of a compulsory law if teachers make the schools home-like and attra 
«T have heard these mottoes we7y highly spoken of, and have concluded to try them myself.’’—** Hearing The Lancaster School M 
highly recommended, and, thinking them superior to those I can purchase at a book-store, I have resolved to have them for m 
room.’’—Miss Abby S. Hinckley writes from Parkersburg, West Virginia: “« Please send me a set of The Lancaster School Mottoes, 
I see advertised in The Pennsylvania School Yournai. Our school is so enthusiastic over the description of these cheap and 
mottoes, that the children are impatient for the mails to go and return. ~ end them as soon as possible.”’—Miss Lizzie Hinckley, 
ersburg, writes a few days later: “I had the pleasure, last week, of examining a set of mottoes which my sister has just receiy 
school, and wish to have a set for my own school immediately. Enclosed please find $1.10, for which forward a set to my address 
K. E. Smith, also of Parkersburg, writes: “1 have just seen some school cards in Miss Hinckley’s room, which I like very mu: 
send me also a set by return of mail.’’ So of others; but space will not permit further extracts. 

Sent post-paid, to any address, on receipt of $1.10. They are put up in heavy 


velopes ui Manilla paper, so as to secure them from rough usage in the mails. 
Address, Jj. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, P 


**—** The Mottoes are excellent, 


1 with ease across a large school-room.”’ 
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A New [cist of Music Books 
for Se ROO! Use e. 


Er — — 


FOR GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Common School Music Reader.—By W. F. Heath. 


Part I. Price, 35 cents. Part II. Price, 35 cents. 


School Wreath.—By C. P. Morrison. Boards, 75 cents. 
For mixed and Boys’ Grammar and High Schools. 


The Voice of Song.—By C. P. Morrison. _ Boards, $1.co. 
Explanations simple, exhaustive and concise. Songs and Glees are pleasing and in” 


structive, and are so arranged that they can be sung as duetts. 


Whiting’s Graded Music Readers.—C. E. Whiting. 


No. 2. For Grammar Schools, 50 cents, N> 3. For High Schools, 60 cents. 


Bailey’s School Songs and Music Reader. _Boards, 50 cents. 
A complete course adapted to the use of Primary, Intermediate, Grammar and High 
Schools. 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Merry Songster.—By G. F. Wilson. Boards, 35 cents. A first-class book. 
Whiting’s Graded Music Readers.—C F ee Boards, 40 cents, 


FOR DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. 
Fifty Hymns For Girls’ High Schools.—By J. Eichberg. 


Paper, 30 cents. Boards, 40 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Used in the ‘‘Boston Girls’ High and Normal Schools,’ also in many Female 
Seminaries of prominence. 


School Hymn Book.—By C. P. Morrison. _— Boards, 25 cents. 
The Olive Leaf.—By Chas. K. Langley. 


For Sunday Schools, Christian Endeavor Societies, etc. Price, 35 cents. 
y » 35 


N. B.—We should be pleased to send sample copies of any of the above to any 


authorized person interested in school work. 


Manuscripts submitted with a view to publication carefully examined and returned if 


not available. Address 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
62 TO 64 STANHOPE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Table of Contents is its Best Advertisement. 





Franklin Square Song ‘Collection: 8 Numbers. 


Two Hundred Favorite Songs and Hymns, for Schools and Home, Nursery and Fireside, in Each Book, with Music in Four Farts, 


selected by J. P. MeCaskey. 


Abide With Me, 1 

A Charge to Keep I Have, 5 
A Dainty Plant is the Ivy, 5 
Adeste Fideles, 6 
Adieu, 6 

Adieu, My Native 
A Dollar or Iwo, 3 
Ae Fond Kiss, 8 

A Farewell, 4 


Land, 3 


A Few More Years Shall Roll, 5 


After Many Koving Years, 3 
Age of Progress, 8 

A Glory Gilds the Page, 2 

A Greenness Light and, 4 


Ah. ior Wings to Soar 
Ah, I have Sighed to Rest, 3 
Ah, So Pure! 3 


A Hermit There Was, 5 


A Hundred Years to Come, 3 


Alas and Did My Saviour, 
A l.ast Prayer, 5 
Alice Gray, 6 


Alice, Where Art Thou? 3 


A Life on the Ocean W 3 


All Among the Barley 
All Around My Hat, 8 


All by the Shady Greenwood, 5 


All Glory, Laud and Honor, 
All Hail the Power, 2 
All's Well, 8 


All That Glitters is Not Gold, 8 


All the Saints Adore Thee, | 
All Thines Love Thee, § 
All Together, 1 
Alphabet Song, 5 
Alpine Horn, | 

A Man’s a Man for a’ 
American Cradle Song 
Amid the Greenwood, 4 
A Mighty Fortress 
Andreas Hofer, 6 

An Evening Song, § 


Angelic Songs are Swelling, 


Angel of Peace 


Angels Ever Bright and Fair, 
Angels from Realms of Glory, 6 


Angry Words 

Angus Macdonald, 8 
Anna Song, § 

Annie Laurie, 1 

Annie's Tryst, 6 
Answers, 6 

Arivil Chorus, 5 

A Poor Wayfaring Man, . 
Araby’s Daughter, 5 
Arbor Day song 

Are There Tidinuws ? 4 
Are Ye Sleepin'’, M umgie? 5 
Arms are Strong and Hearts 
Art Thou Weary 

As a Little Child, 1 
As I'd Nothing Else 
A Soldier's Lift 

As Pants the Wearic 
A Spring Song 

As the Wind Blo 

As withGl dues M 
At Evening Time 
At the Ferry, 6 

A Thousand Lé« 
Auf Wiederselin 
Auld Lang Syne ¢t 
Auld Robin Gray 

Aunt Jemima’s Plaster 
Austrian National Hymn, 
Autumn Dreaming, 4 


to Do 


i Hart 


rues Awa‘ 


Ave Maria (Gounod) 
Ave Maria (Schuderi 
Awake, My Soul, 

A Warrior Be ol sid. 

Away ! Away ! ( 5 ae 


Away Now, Joyful Riditis 
Away to School, 2 

Away to the Mountain 
Away with Melancholy, ¢ 
A Wet Sheet, a Flowing 
Baby Bve Here's a Fly, 
Baby’s Skies, 8 

Back ward, Turn Backward, 
Baioo, My Wee, Wee 
Banks of Allan Water, 6 
Banksof the Lee, 8 


That, ¢ 


n of Old, 7 


r Sea, 5 


Thing, 3 


| Beautiful 


Barney Buntline, 8 
Basseti, 6 

Battle Eve, 4 

Battle Hymn of Republic, 2 
Battle Prayer 

jay of Dublin 
Beats There a Hea 
Beautiful Bells, 6 
Beautiful Day, * 
Beautiful Faces, 3 
Beautiful Minka, ¢ 
Rhine 
Beautiful Sea, 3 

| Beautiful Spring 
Beautiful Venice, 
Because He Loved You So, 7 
Jedouin Love Song, 6 


Time, 2 


| Behold How Brightly, 6 


| 
| 


| Bird of the W 
| Birds in the W 


Bloom On 


| Be Kind to the 
| Bell is Ring 


Be Hushed, My Dear, 6 
Loved Ones 
ing, 2 
Bells of Aberdovey, 7 
Bells of Shandon 3 
Be Mine 
Ben Bolt, 5 
Beside a Green Meadow, 
Beside the Mill, 1 
Better Land, 6 
Better Wish, 2 
Beulah Land, 2 
Bibabutzeman, § 
Bid Me Good-Bye, § 
Billy Boy i] 

tirdie in the Cradle, 3 
Rirdie Sweet, 7 


- rd I.ct Loose, ! 
tird of t he Forest 3 
: rd of the Greenwood, 7 


ilderness, 7 
oodiand, 2 
Birds in the Night, 5 
Bird Song, 1 

oe gy 


‘ib Bei Mir 
rome d Country, 6 
Blest be the Tie That Binds 
Blest Symbol of Blest Name 


My Roses, 5 


Blossom Ti 





Blue Alsatian M yuntains, 2 
Blue Bells of Scotland, 1 
Blue Bird, 1 
Blue-Byved Mary 
Fiiue Juniata 
Blushing Maple Tree, 6 
joatman’s Return, 3 
Boat Song 
Boatswain's Story 
Boh ripsy Son 7 
yld Your strok ‘ 
) BI Fl \ 
In ( s Now Awa 
Bonnie D 
jonnic D 
Bounie H ther 
Bonnie L itle Lassie 


| Brig 





Bounding t 
Bowld Sojer B 
Brees o’ Balquither, 3 


Brees o niffer, 7 


Prahmin Love Song, 4 
Brave Old Oak 

Bread of the World, 4 
Break. Break, Break, 3 


Bread to Pilgri ms Given, 6 
Breathings of Spring, 2 
Breeze rom Home 





hengrin), 


Farewell, 8 
est and Best, 3 





tly Glowsthe Morning 
Bright, Rosy Morning 
Bright Morning. Hail, 4 
Bright Star of Hope, 5 
Bring Flowers, 4 
Broken Ring, 2 
Brother and I, 5 


Brother so Fine 
Buttercup Test, 7 
But the Lord is Mindful, 2 


rt Sincere, « 


Each buok Contains 184 pages. 
The Figure here given after each Song or Hymn shows the Namber in which iti. 


| Chee rily 
Cheerily the 
Cherish F 
| Cherish Kindly 


Buy My Roses, 7 


Buy My Stri 4 
By Cool Siloam’s Sh dy 


Bye lo, 


By the 


By Qu 


By the Sad Se 


Ww be Tr i 5 
Rill, 
taby, Bye, 7 
Blue Sea, 6 
iet Water Gleaming, 4 
1 Waves, 2 


By the Well Before the Door, 6 


Caller 


Call Me 


Herrin, 3 
Pet Names, 7 


Call Me Thine Own, 5 


Calm on the 


Listening Ear, 


Calm O’er the Ocean Blue, 8 


Camp 
Canad 
Carol, 
Carol, 
Carrie 


bells 


are Coming, 5 
ian Boat Song, 4 
Brothers, Carol, 3 
Carol, Christians, 7 
r Dove, 2 


Castanets are Sounding, 6 


Castle 


sin Spain, 6 


Cast thy Bread on the Waters, 6 
Cast thy Burden on the Lord, 6 


Chape 
Cheer, 


ae 

Boys, Cheer, 2 
Cheerily, 4 

Bugie Sounds, 3 
aith in one another, 
Feelings, 


| Cherries are Be 8 
| Cherries Ripe, 1 


ig 
| 


Cher ry Ripe 


hide 


Child of E: 
of the 


Child 
Childr 


FHlorn), 8 
Mildly the Erring, 1 
arth, 2 
Regiment, 3 
en of Heavenly King, 4 


| Children’s Hosanna, 6 


| 


6 


3 


4 


Children’s Kingdom, 6 
Child s Hymn, 1 

Chime Again, Beautiful Bells, 
Chime On, Old Bells, 6 
Chimes of Zuric h, 8 

Christ is Born in Be thlehe-n 
Christ is Born . 

Christmas Bells are Sound’g, 3 
Christmas Day, 8 

Christmas Hymn, 6, 7 
Christmas is Coming, 4 
Christmas is Here, 4 


Christmas 


Christ 
Christ 
hrist 


r 





song 


mas Tree, 6 
mas Time is Come, 1 
was Born on Xmas day 





I 
+ 


5 


> 


6 


5 
2 


4 


5 
5 
3 


5 


> 


Clang of the Wooden Shoon, 
Claudine, ¢ 

Clear the Way, 2 

Clochette, 7 

Clover Tal Wi he 

Cock Robin and ry? ation. 
Cold Waters ng { 
Columbia, God Preserve 
Columbia, Gem ofthe Ocean, 
Come Again, 2 

Come, All Ye Faithful, 1 
Come, all ye Jolly Shepherds, 
Comeand See Me, Mary Ann, 
Come Watch the Daylight, 
Come and Worship, ¢ 

Come Away, Lads, to Labor, 
Come Away to the Fields, 6 
Come Bac Sweet May, 3 
Come B ck't » Erin, 5 

Come loos Your Little Blue 
Come, Cheerful Companions, 
Come, Come, Come, 1 

Come, Come, Quickly Away, 
Come, Girls, Come, 8 

Come, Haste Away 

Come, Holy Ghost, 5 

Come, Holy Spirit, 1, 4 
Come, Humble Sinner, 8 
Come, Hunters, Come, 7 
Come Join in Merry Chorus 
Come, Join Our Ch’ful Songs 
Co Let us Learn to Sing, 6 
Com sten, Dear Child, 8 
Come, Gallant Soldier, Come 
Come, O Come with Me, 2 
Come out, ‘tis now Sept’ber, 
Com Rest in This Bosom, 5 
Come, Said Jebus’ Voice, 4 
Come, Sing That Air Again, 
Come, Sing This Round, 7 


Come 
Come, 
Come, 
Come 
Come 
Come 
Come 
Come 
Come 
Come, 
Come 
Come 
Come 
| Come 
i 
Come 
| Come 
Come 
Come 
Come, 
Come, 
Come 
Comin 
Comm 
| Confide 
| Coron: 


Same Size and Shape as liarper’s Monthly Magazine. 


Found. 


Sing to Me Again, 8) 

Thou Almighty King,2,4 
Thou Fount, 3 

to the Forest, 8 

to the Home, 3 

to the Meadows, 5 

to the Old Oak Tree 

to the Sea, 4 

to Sparkl’g Fountain 

Trembling Sinner, 4 

unto Him, 4, 8 

When the Twilight, « 

When Thou Wilt, 7 

Where Flowers, 3 

Where Aspens Quiver 

Where the Sunlight, 

with the Gypsy Bride 

with Thy Lute, 2 

Ye Disconsolate, 1 
Ye Sinners, 4 

Ye that Love the Lord, § 
Thro’ the Rye, 1 

it Thy Ways, 7 

e Ye ayein Providence 5 

ition, 2 


wo 


County Guy, 7 
Cousin Jedediah, 7 
Crabbed Age and ‘Youth, 8 


| Cracov 
Cradle 
| Cradle 


rian Maid, 
od All Lowly, 6 
Hymn, 1 


| Cradle Song, 8 


| Cradle 


Song of Soldier's Wife, ; 


| Cradle Songs, 1, 3 


| Crown 
| Cucko 


Him with Crowns, 2 
0, 2, ¢ 


Cuckoo, Welcome thy Song, 1 


Cuddle 


Cup of 
Daddy, 


Dance 
Dance 
Danul 
Darby 


Doon, 5 

Joy, 7 

of the Fairies, 6 
On Forever, 5 

e River, 2 

and Joan, 4 


Dark Day of Horror, 6 


Darlin 
Dawn 
Day is 


g. Go to Rest, 8 
of Day, 7 
Gone, Night is Come, 


Daylight Closes round us, § 


| Dayl't 


Fades, Even’g Shades, 


Daylight Slowly Fades, 6 


Day of W« 


Day or 


Days of 


ynder, 2 
1 the Mountain, 8 
Absence, 2 


Deadly Cup, 1 


Dearest Love, 
Dearest Native I 


Remember, 5 
and, 6 


Dearest Spot, 1 


Dear Father, Drink No More, 
Dear Little Shamrock, 4 
Dear Native Home, 6 

Dear Santa Claus, 7 


Dear Summer Morn, 8 


Deck the 


Hall with Holly, 1 


Deep are the Wounds, 4 
Departed Days, 5 

Departed Days (Roof), 6 

De pth of Merc v,5 

Dermot Astore, 4 

Der Rose Sendung, 3 
Deserted by Waning Moon, § 
Ding-Dong, 8 

Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar, 4 


Distant Drum, 4 


Distan 
Distur 
Dolore 
Don't 
Don’t 
Do Th 
Do The 
Doug! 
Down 
Down 
Down 
Down 
Do Yo 
Do Yo 


t Shore, 5 

b Not His Slumbers 
us Ditty, 8 

Kill the Birds, 8 
Leave Mother, Tom, § 
ey Miss Me at Home, 3 
~y Think of Me, 2 

is, Tender and True, 2 
in a Coal Mine, 6 

in the Neckar Vale, 3 
the Burn, Davie, ¢ 
the Stream Cheerily 

u Think of the Days, © 
u Think of the Days, § 


4 


Draw the Sword, Scotland,’ 
Dream Faces, 5 


| Dreaming 
' Dreamland, 5 


Golden Dreams, 7 


Send to HARPER & BROTHERS for Complete List of Contents and Specimen Pages. 
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JOHN F. STRATTON’S 


Sublime Harmonie ‘’Silver Reed,” 


SOLO ACCORDIONS. 


CELEBRATED PATENT 


REGULAR SIZE. 


(June 7, 1887.) 





2 Sets REEDS 


In DuettT, 
“Jennie” 
“Anna” 
“ Aimee’”’ 
“Lucca”’ 
“Patti” 


MINIATURE SIZE. 


‘*Henrietta”’ 
**Christine”’ 


In DvEttT, 


* Adeline’ 


“Amelia”’ 
“Stella” 


PICCOLO SIZE, 


In DuetrT, 
“Josie” 


REEDS. 
MELODY OCTAVE AND DugtTT, 
MINIATURE, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in all kinds of 
GERMAN ACCORDIONS 


GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 
43 and 45 Walker Street, 
NEW YoRK. 


“ Marie” 


AND 


“Charlotte” 





(Formerly 49 Maiden Lane.) 





JOUN F. STRATTON’S 


MOUTH HARMONICAS. 


Pinafore,” 
“Tony Pastor,” 





* Duchess” 


**Prinzess. »’’ 


Importer and Whelesale Dealer in all kinds of 
HARMONICAS AND GENERAL 


MUSICAL MERCHAR DISE 


“SILVER REED.” 
JOHN F. STRATTON’S 


ROYAL HARMONICAS. 


The tinest Mouth Harmonicas possible to make. 


*Konigin” 
*Suitena”’ 


43 and 45 Walker Street 
(Formerly 49 Maiden Lane.) 


NEW YORK, 








Home: Book. 





Few persons will fail 
Franklin Square Song ( 


favorite songs or hymns. 


also songs and hymns for 
folks, making it an adn 


book for the family. 
Lovers of music and song will be 


delighted with 


this 


and inexpensive volume, 
be easier to say what it « 


what it includes. 
a home book that delig! 


ber of the family.—,/ 


Sold Everywhere. Price 
Full contents of the Several } 
men Pages of favorite Song 
Harper & Brothers, New Yor 


lirabie 


to find in the 
ollection cneir 


There are 

the little 
home 
D1 al. 


; omprehensive 


It might 


‘ludes thar 
It 1< p wy CXC Lhe Nce 
tsevery memnmi- 

hal Reg ister. 


: Cloth, $r,0o. 


mbers, with Speci- 
ud Hymns, sent by 
to any addvess, 


“The Old Easy Chair.”’ 


PPL PPL PLP 


The | ast issue (No. 8 of the F rank- 


lin Square Collection begins with the 


favorite song, 


by the Fire,”’ 


All’s 


‘“'The 


and contains Flow, 
Verde—Lone Starry Hours 
a Sigh in the Heart 
Well—Chimes _ of 


Old Easy Chair 


Rio 
-There’s 


I'm Afloat— 


Zurich— 


Happy and Light— Welcome, Pretty 
Primrose — Johnny Schmoker — All 


"Round 
ning Song — Angus 


My Hat—Mermaid’s 
Macdonald — 


Eve- 


Home So Blest—with many another 
good song. I 


tian Andersen’s beautiful ‘ 
the Nightingale, 


t ends with 


’” 


Hans Chris- 


‘Story of 


which is given in 


full above and below the music, im- 
mediately after Molloy’s song of the 
same name, suggested by this charm- 
ing story of the Emperor and the bird. 


Sold Everywhere. Price, so cen 


cents; Cloth, $1.00. Pamphlet c 


ts: Boards, 60 
ntaining Speci- 


men Pagee of Songs and full contents of the sev- 
eral numbers sent without charge. 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Send 3 one-cent stamps.and a list of b« 


will send you, postpaid, 


k agents, and We 
Free, a Magnijicent Rr- 


production of Raphael’s Greatest Painting, 


“The Transfiguration,” in the 
Oil Colors, worth at least $: 


Original 


for framing. 


Com ‘wealth Pub. Co.,.N.W.Cor.7th & Sansom St.,Phila. 
; $4.00 a day Guaranteed Ladies 


BIBLE ‘: 


SELL H. CONWELL, Over 20 
gs. Twelve large 
inted in ten coiors, A 

sold in every home 
there are children, Thou- 
Young giri writes : ther 


in 


be 


ing sold. 


Geutiemen selling 


Edited by Henry } 


magnificent 


ing hard ; we will havea big orde: 


FOR CHILDREN. : 


all the work done b 
—sold 38 copies to- 
to Agents. 


HENRY NEIL, Pubiisher, 112 


1—2t 
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wsisted BY RUS- 
full-page wood engrav- 
lored plates, each 


copy can 
STORIES sok 
ands be 


and fare work- 
n afew Gays. 
have 139 OF- 
up to this 
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& Extra i. ibe - ierms 


COMPLETE OUTFIT FRé 
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Dr. Harper's 


Inductive Classical Series 


Announcement 





Harper and Miller’s Vergil 

Six books of the Aeneid of Vergi! with Notes and Vocabu- 
“ lary. By W. R. Harper, Ph. D., President of Chicago 
a Uabversity, and Frank J. Miller, Ph. D., Instructor in Latin 


if s “in the University of Chicago. 12mo, Cloth. Illustrated with 
a map, cuts and twelve. full-page engravings. x+461 
x pages ; , : : : : $1.25 
ee The publication of Harper and Tolman’s Caesar, and its unparalleled 
_ success, were among the notable events in educational circles last year. 
Pe Excellent texts of Caesar existed before, but this is original in’ plan and 





* execution. It is not so much an improvement on the old plan as the 
presentation of a new and original one. 

eax Harper and Miller's Vergil is a fitting successor to the Caesar. In 
© accuracy of text, wealth of literary and critical material, beauty and novelty 
_of illustration, andjin its original features, it will not disappoint those ac- 
if _ quainted with the earlier book. 

. Its, many points of superiority cannot be set forth in a brief state- 


a ment. Teachers of Latin should see this text before starting new classes 
an Vergil. - 
= . DR. HARPER’S INDUCTIVE CLASSICAL SERIES 


‘Now includes Harper and Miiler’s Vergil:; Harper and Tolman’s Caesar; Harper and Burgess’s Inductive Latin Primer? 
tee Harper and. Burgess’s Inductive Latin Method, and Harper and Waters’s Inductive Greek Method. In Preparation: Harper 
bts ge atid Castle's Inductive Greek Primer; Harper and Wallace’s Xenophon’s Anabisis ; Cicero’s Orations ; Supplementafy Reading 
bat “An Latin ; Latin Prose Composition; Homer's Iliad; Supplementary Greek Reaciing ; and Greek Prose Composition. 

Y, 


en 
San OTHER STANDARD CLASSICAL TEXTS 


es -Harkness’s Easy Method for Beginners in Latin. ........ .$120 
~~ Harkness’s Standard LatinGrammar.......-......... L12 


_ Lindsay's Satires‘of Juvenal . fo. tw ee. 8 ne 
_ Hadley and Allen's Greek Guin... a CR. sO 
ss: : Besides the above the list of the American Book Company contains the popular Latin and Greek Text-books of Bartholo. 


mew, Coy, Hadley, Harkness, Whiton and Winchell. 
In LATIN TEXTS are editions of nearly all the great authors with notes and comments by Bartholomew, Hanson, Hark- 


mess, Frieze, Herbermann, Lord, Lindsay, Johnson, Lincoln, Searing, Tyler, Butler, Thatcher, Spencer, Crosby, and Fisher. 
m GREEK TEXTS are editions with notes by Boise, Crosby, Johnson, Owen, Robbins, Smead, and Hackett and Tyler. 


: 


Be. Books forwarded to any address on receipt of prices given. Corres- 
ee. poe cordially invited. 


American Book Company 


Please mention PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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A New 
Grammar. 


By Jupson Perry WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 
late years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to ¢reat the English Language as it is. Analysis 
is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 
tence and the elements which constitute *+, followed by a compositiori exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified 
cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary. 

It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents 


The work is de- 


A New 


Xe, PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 


Dr. Brooks’s “‘ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry” proved by its extensive sales to be just 
the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 
for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to fill this need. It 
covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 

In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli 
fied. Short paragraphs express what is “Given,” what ‘“‘To Prove,” and the “Proof.’”’ Modern symbols 
are used, “ Educational Forms” given, “ Doctrine of Limits’ exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 
and Theorems for original demonstration added. 

The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Reduced 


duced DELFON’S OUTLINE MAPS. 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 


| set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course : 


The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

| Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 

| Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

| Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 

| Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

School Song Book. 

| Sheppards U. 8. Constitution. 

| Harley’s Topics in U. 8S. History. 

| -Buehrie’s Arithmetical Exercises. 
Peterson’s Familiar Science. 
Peliton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series. 


I. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Menta! 
and Written. 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and 
Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. 
J.P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. 
Griffin’s Physics. 
Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course. 
Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(Late Sower, Potts, & Co.) 
614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
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Dr. Harper's 
Inductive Classical Series 


Harper and Miller’s Vergil 


Six books of the Aeneid of ““ergil with Notes and Vocabulary. By W.R. Harper, Ph. D., 
President of Chicago University, and Frank J. Miller, Ph. D., Instructor in Latin in 
Chicago University. 12mo, Cloth. Illustrated with map, cuts and twelve full-page en 


VUE, {Ete GOEO. . icin 2 ep ee 6 ye © ee 8 we ee & eee $1.25. 

“T have carefully examined Harper and Miller's Vergil and am de- 
lighted. Its beautiful illustrations and splendid typography make it, I be- 
lieve, the most elegant text-book ever issued. It is an edition de luxe. 
Its introductory studies are over-running with suggestions. Zhe Study 
of Vergilian Verse | have already used with two classes from proof sheets, 
and am fully convinced of the advantages of the method of study em- 
ployed. The Notes and Vocabulary are superior to anything else of the 
kind with which I am acquainted. ‘The feature which especially delights 
me, however. is the emphasis which the notes put upon the /ferary as- 
pects of the poem. We Latin teachers have been too much inclined to 
give our attention merely to etymology, syntax and prosody, and thus 
Pegasus has been turned into a pack-horse. This edition of Vergil is an 
introduction to the study of poetry as such, and will be welcomed by every 
humanist in our schools.” VERNON P. SourreEs, 

Professor of Greek and Latin, Oneonta Normal School, N. Y. 


July 7, 1892. 


DR. HARPER’S INDUCTIVE CLASSICAL SERIES 


Now includes Harper and Miller’s Vergil; Harper and Tolman’s Caesar; Harper and Burgess’s Induc- 
tive Latin a i Bone and Burgess’s Inductive Latin Method, and Harper and Waters’ Inductive 
Greek Method. aration: Harper and Castle’s Inductive Greek Primer; Harper and Wallace’s 
Xenophon’s caked icero’s Orations; Supplementary Reading in Latin; Latin Prose Composition ; 
Homer’s Iliad ; Supplementary Greek Reading, and Greek Prose Composition. 


Other Important New Books: 
Oathcart’s Literary Reader. A manual of English literature; new... . . $1.15 
Milne’s High School Algebra. Endorsed by leading Colleges... . . . . $1.00 
Davies’s New Elementary Algebra. A revised and improved edition. . . $ .go 


Morris’s Physical Education in the Public Schools. Illustrated... . . $1.00 

The Schoolmaster i in Lane With an introduction by Epwarp EcGLEs- 
TON. . Sin fie - $1.40 

Shoup’s History iene Sites of epicedion . oe ete whe 4 205d Cee 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of price. Specially favorable terms 
for introduction. |The publishers invite correspondence. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Please mention PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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IS NOT 
SHALL I RIDE? 


BUT 


WHAT SHALL I RIDE? 


IWIDE THE 


ZSYLPY. 


THE ONLY THREE-PART SPRING FRAME SAFETY. ==~—— 


TO JOLTING, NO JARRING, VIBRATION UTTERLY ANNIHILATED, 
HIGHEST GRADE. _ 


DROP OR DIAMOND FRAME: SOLID, CUSHION OR PNEUMATIC TIRES. 
send Stamp for Catalogue. 


ROUSE-DURYEA CYCLE CoO. 


231L A. STREET, 


PEORIA, ILL. 





Ve do not know anywhere a 
cot ction of Songs and Hymns 


thé. at all ~tvals thts tn mertt. 
Keokuk Gate City, Iowa. 


£ -ood Collection of Songs—one 
thar will afford entertainment and 
exer. 1 refining influence in a grow. 
ing f mily—is priceless in its value 
toth nome. Here is found just such 
aC. ection. Everything is arranged 
in fowr parts, so that it can be sung 
or p'ay-d with any variety of voices 
or instruments desired. When par- 
erts generally recognize the value of 
good Music in its influence upon their 
boys and girls the demand for books 
like thes. will be immensely increased. 


Address Harper & Brothers, New York, for full 
contents of the different Numbers of the Franklin 
Square Song Collection, and Specimen Pages con- 
taining favorite Songs. Pamphlet sent free. 


ADDRESS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works the above 
be sent to all applicants 
ROOM James P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 
459. 243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


o” 


: 
| 
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School Board Supplies. 


Blank Order Book 


On Treasurer of School District. 


In response to inquiries from School Officers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 


upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 


| their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
| Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
| Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
| forated so that Orders may readily be de- 


| 


/ 


| 
} 


i: luding Name of Treasureer if desir 


tached, at the following rates: 


Order Book in"Stock: Al! lanks 
Open. Book Containii:. Fhree 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 


Books Printed to Special Order: 


With Name of District and Count id 
printed 
300k Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.00 
We have also been printing Special Or der Books for Over- 


other Blanks, in- 
in good Style. 


| seers of the Poor and tor Road Commissioners, in Town- 


ships and Schoo! Districts, at same rat: i in same form as 


above, with changes desired. 


Twelve Blank Financial Stateme 
the Financial Account of School Dist rict,a 
by law.— $1.00. 

Thirty Agreements 
Form.)—$1.00. 


its for Publishin 
s Renmin 
(The New 


with Teachers. 


aa The Pennsylvania District Register 
will be ordered at Publishers’ rates (g4 ’y express or $5.00 
by mail),-to any School Board desiring t. and remitting 
amount here named with order for the book 


For Specimen Order Bianks, Statements, Agreements, etc., 


| address 


J. P. McCASKEY, 
Lancaster, Pa. 























WHITES 


J New Course in Art Instruction 


aa ¥, Consists of nine books for pupils, one for each year of a nine years’ 

U4 course, with accompanying Manuals for teachers and all_the necessary 
"materials for instruction in Form, Color, Drawing, Design and Ele- 
mentary Manual Training. 

g | This entirely new course embraces the only logical series of books pub- 
aa lished containing an adequate treatment of the whole realm of Elementary 
) ©. Art Instruction. It is entirely objective in method; furnishes an abun- 
; © dance of illustration from nature and art; permits no slavish imitation or 
ih copying, but gives wide scope for originality and individuality on the part 
of teachers and pupils, and makes Manual Training practicable in schools 
| which have no elaborate apparatus. It includes systematic and progres- 
F sive lessons in Color, theoretical-and applied; Form, including model- 
| ing, tablet-laying, paper-folding and cutting, and stick-laying; Drawing, if 
| 3 geometric, decorative, and pictorial. 

The nine books for pupils cover all the important geometric problems A 
and all typical forms dealt with in Working Drawings and Develop- s 
. ment of Surfaces; they give the essential characteristics of all the An- 
. cient and Medizval Schools of Ornament; illustrate all fundamental 
laws and principles of Decorative Design, and present in progressive 
steps all the principles of Pictorial Drawing. 


Books 1, 2, and 3, per doz. - - - $1.00 
Books 4 to g, inclusive, per doz. - - - $1.80 
Material for the course includes Modeling Clay, Drawing Models, S'icks, 
Color Tablets, Form Tablets, Color Papers, etc. etc., which are supplied 
by the publishers at moderate cost. 
Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Specially favorable terms for 
* introduction. A handsome illustrated circular of White’s New Cecurse 
mailed free on request. All who are interested in the subject of element- 
ary art instruction in schools are cordially invited to correspond with us 
regarding this, the largest 2rd best system. i 
‘‘ Educational Bulletiu’’ describes our latest publications for schools 
and colleges and announces important forthcoming works. It is sent 


free. 


—h) 1— O 


American Book Company | I 


New Yors Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Pleas> mention PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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“REASONABLE ~ PRICES. 











Every weafer of Men’s Clothing will find 
it profitable to look at our stock of “RELI- 
ABLE” Clothing and learn prices. None 





of our Clothing marked with fancy prices. 





We are endeavoring to give a dollar’s value 





for every dollar,we receive. 





MYERS «& RATHION, 


—— - --—- — 









*f + Reliable Clothiers, ::. 


No. t2*BABT KING- STREET. 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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~NEW ARITHMETICS 


For all School Grades 


- Milme’s Standard Arithmetic. By Wm. J. Milne, Ph. D., LL. D. 

co ty Gan, O20. pages, just Out, . . 2. aw ee ew ew oy oa 8 OS 

Prominent features: It provides a thorough and systematic train- 

ing of pupils to rapidity and accuracy, while at the same time it aims 

to help their analytical powers and reasoning faculties ; business pro- 

cesses are introduced in such a way as to render them of the greatest 

practical value; a new order and arrangement of subjects ; lucidity 

of explanations; brevity and accuracy of definitions, principles, and 
rules. 

Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic, nearly ready, and Milne’s Stand- 

ard Arithmetic constitute an entirely new two-book series, embodying 


what is considered the best in modern methods of teaching arithmetic. 
It is a philosophical, original, progressive, and thoroughly modern 


course. 
Appletons’ First Lessons in Arithmetic. By A. J. Rickoff, 
A. M., Ais? > ange 36 


“Pupils attending to the agreeable methods used in these Lessons 
cannot fail to quickly learn to reckon rapidly and accurately. This 
capital book for beginners is the elementary work of Appletons’ 
Standard Series of Arithmetics.’-—-New York Observer. 

Bailey’s Mental Arithmetic. By M.A. Bailey, A. M. 12 mo, 
a SNR 5s SOR ww «9 6 ce 0, 8+ Ree oe: 050 6 > ee a eee 

It is believed that this new arithmetic will fill a place not now occu- 
pied by any similar work; it restores the old methods of mental arith- 
metic with such modifications and additions as are made necessary Or 
desirable by the demands of educational progress. It is a drill book 
in which principles are concisely stated and amply illustrated. Pro- 
nunent features are: Systematic and helpful arraiyement; prominence 
of the “Combination” method in Addition; introduction of an easy 
European method for the mental division of fractions; simple pre- 
sentation of the principles of the metric system; percentage taught 
without rule or formula; introduction of the “Bank” method of com- 


puting interest. 


Robinson’s New Primary Arithmetic............§.18 
Robinson’s New Rudiments of Arithmetic ........ .32 
Robinson’s New Practical Arithmetic... ... «RSS 


This three book series, nearly ready, presents in a new form, re- 
vised and up to date, the scientific arrangement, clear and accurate 
statement, and well graded exercises that have made and kept “Rob- 
inson’s Progressive Arithmetics” so popular and successful. 


Other standard and -popular Arithmetics on our list are: White’s, 
ay pom Harper’s, Ficklin’s, and Fish’s, described in Section 3 
of our Descriptive List which is sent free on request. 

Books forwarded prepaid on receipt of prices. “Educational Bulletin’’ 
of latest school books mailed free. Correspondence cordially invited. 


American Book Company 


_ New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Please mention PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
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FASTEST PASSENGER STEAMSHIPS ——— 


FIRST-CLASS 
TABLE D’HOTE. 





UNRIVALED 
ACCOMMODATIONS. 


CONNECTING AT 


SAVANNAH WITH RAIL- | 


ROADS FOR ALL 
POINTS SOUTH AND 
SOUTHWEST. 


FROM 





NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SS. Kansas City, 4,000 tons (new 
SS. Tallahassee, 3,060 tOns 

SS. City of Savannah, 2,100 tons. 

SS. City of Birmingham, 3,000 tons. 
SS. Chattahoochee, 3,000 tons 


8S. City of Augusta, 3,000 tons. 


SS. Nacooches tons 


Address for particulars regard- 


ing Freight or Passage, 


W. H. Ruetr, General Agent 
Savannah Fast Fr’t and: Pass’: Line, 
317 Broadway, NEw York. 


J. D. HasHacen, Eastern Agent, 
S., F. & W. Railway, 261 Broadway, 
New York 


W. E. ARNOLD, G. T. P. A. 


W. L. James, Agent 13 South 3rd 
St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


R. L. WALKER, Agt., 
NEW FIER 35, N- R., 
NEW YORK. 





SAVANNAH LINE 


——— FLYING THE AMERICAN FLAG. | 
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Newest School Books 


ENGLISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS : 
A new and important series, providing for class use, the gems of English literature 
in an attractive, durable, yet inexpensive form. Adecfuate notes, large type, handsome 


printing, uniform binding in Boards : 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham 20 cents 


on 
an 





Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley Papers . - 20 * 
Irving’s Sketch Bostelections - : : 26. ™ 
Scott’s Ivanhoe - - - -50 * 
Scott’s Marmion (in press) - - - - 

Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar - - - -20 “ 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night - - - - hm 


APPLETONS'’ MANUAL OF PENMANSHIP 
By Lyman D. Smith, Teacher of Penmanship and Drawing, Hartford, Conn. 
Eee ee te oe ee te ee ae 50 cents. 
Mr. Smith’s experience as teacher and author has enabled him to present in this 
little volume, numerous suggestions of much practical value to teachers of writing. 
Although prepared as a guide for those using Appletons’ Standard Penmanship, it will 
also be found most helpful to regular class teachers conducting writing lessons with 
any of the representative copy-books. 


BAILEY’S AMERICAN MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By 2t. A.-Batley,:A. M:, s2m0, Cloth;. 2. 0. we ee ee ee 35 cents. 
A drill book for advanced classes. Prominent features are: Systematic and helpful 
arrangement; prominence of the ‘‘ combination ’’ method in Addition ; introduction of 
an easy European method for the mental division of fractions; simple presentation of 
the principles of the metric system ; introduction of the bank method of computing 


interest. 
MILNE’S ARITHMETICS: 
Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic (Nearly ready.) 30 cents. 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic. By W. J. Milne, Ph. D, LL. D., 
Sar Se eee meee. inet Sees, ko iso We eee ne a 65 cents. 


‘«Everything that modern experience has discovered to simplify processes of calcula- 
tion has been put into practice in these pr.ges, and a preference has been given to busi- 


fiess methods instead of those of the school.’’—Boston Evening Express. 
APPLETONS’ FIRST: LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 
emenew s. memen, A, SE Lhe Dig ss. oe ce bw es eee 36 cents. 


‘Pupils attending to the sgretible methods pursued in these lessons cannot fail to 
quickly learn to reckon rapidly and accurately.’’—-New York Observer. 
WHITE’S NEW COURSE IN ART INSTRUCTION. 
Books 1, 2, and 3, per dozen, - - - $1.00 
Books 4 to 9, inclusive, per dozen, - - - 1.80 
Besides Outlines for teachers, Drawing Models, Culor Papers, and all necessary 
material for the Course. 


WEBSTER’S PRIMARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY—New Edition, 48c 
WEBSTER’S COMMON SCHOOL DICTIONARY—Nnew Edition, 72c. 
WEBSTER’S HIGH SCHOOL DICTIONARY —Nnew Edition, = 98c. 


These new editions are all based on the great ‘‘Webster’s International Dictionary.’’ 
Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. ‘‘Educational Bulletin” of new books mailed 
free on request. Correspondence cordially invited. 


American Book Company 


Boston Atlanta 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Please mention PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


‘Important New Books 


Cotumsia CoLt_ece, New York, Dec. 1, 1 S92. 

“ The new series of Engiish Classics for Schools, including the works prescribed by 
the New England and New York Colleges to be read by candidates for exam- 
ination in English Composition, is just what is needed. The American Book 
Company deserves the thanks of educators for thus placing the required books 
within easy reach of the young student at prices so low as hardly to accord 
with the excellent editorial and mechanical work expended on the. Series. 
These cheap editions of literary standards will also find many readers outside 
the school and college class rooms.””"—Joun D. QuackeNpos, A. M., M. D., Pra- 


fessor of Rhetorte. 
English Classics for Schools 


Attractive, Durable, Inexpensive: The Series now includes 
MACAULAY’S SECOND FSSAY ON THE SCOTTS’ MARMION (/n Pre 
EARL OF CHATHAM $. IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK—Ten Selections$ . 
THE S$IR ROGER DE COVERLEY SHAKESPEARE#’S JULIUS CASAR 
PAPERS FROM “THE SPECTATOR” <20 SHAKESVEARE’S TWELFTH! NIGHT. 
UPGNEEE Oe RR SURS Es OL ee ee ee eo 060 


President Harper’s Inductive Classical Series 


HARPER & BURGESS’S INDUCTIVE HARPER & BURGESS’S INDUCTIVE 
LATIN METHOD .. . . $1 00 LATIN PRIMER . oh Sie 
HARPER & WATERS'S INDUCTIVE ITARPER & MILLER’S VERG IL’s 


GREEK METHOD... ‘. te AENEID. 
HARPER & TOL MAN’S CAESAR. . . . $1.20 


1 25 


In Preparation: Harper and Stewart's Cicero; Harper and Castle's Inauctive 
Greek Primer; Harper and Castle's Greek Prose Composition ; Harper and Wal- 
lace’s Xenophon's Anabasis; Supplementary Reading in Latin; Supplementary 
Greek Reading ; Homer’s Iliad. 


Other Recent Publications 


APGAR’S TREES OF THE NORTHERN UNITED STATES............. . $1.00 
APPLETONS’ FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC... . Se ee Po 
APPLETONS’ MANUAL OF PENMANSHIP... . Smeets 4. ahig To ieee Gee 
CATHCART’S LITERARY READER. A NEW MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

UPWARDS OF soo PORTRAITS AND AUTOGRAPHS........ ....... 5S 
MILNE’S HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA hare a ata we’) sou ee 
MILNE’S STANDARD ARITHMETIC... . lS OE 
RICKOFF’S SUPPLEMENTARY FIRST READER... . sm» Telaglce” pane 
WEBSTER’S PRIMARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY, NEW EDITION ) These sew editions 6 sam 
WEBSTER’S COMMON SCHOOL DICTIONARY, NEW EDITION >» eB ee can Sa + 92 
WEBSTER’S HIGH SCHOOL DICTIONARY, NEW EDITION Sational Dicsiownry.”” 7 aoa 
WHITE’S NEW COURSE IN ART INSFRUCTION: 

BOOKS 1, 2, 3, PER DOZEN. Rid 3. 0 ee 

BOOKS 4 TO 9 INCLUSIVE, PER DOZEN hes a a 


Besides Outlines for Teachers, Drawing Models, Color Paper, and "i necessary material 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Specially favorable terms for first 
supply, “ Educational Bulletin” describing these and other new books is sent free 
on request. Correspondence cordially invited on all matters pertaining to the intro- 


duction of school books. 


American Book C Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Please mention Pewnsyivania Sciioor JouRNAL 

















SAVANN AH LINE 


FASTEST PASSENGER STEAMSHIPS —— 
—— FLYING THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
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Util 


FIRST-CLASS 
TABLE D’HOTE. 


UNRIVALED 
ACCOMMODATIONS. 


CONNECTING AT 
SAVANNAH WITH .RAIL- 
ROADS FOR ALL 
POINTS SOUTH AND 
SOUTHWEST. 


FROM 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





SS. Kansas City, 4,000 tons (new). 
8S. Tallahassee, 3,0 0 tOns 

83. City of Savannah, 2,100 tons. 
SS. City of Birmingham, 3,000 tons. 
SS. Chattahoochee, 3,000 tons. 

8S. City of Augusta, 3, 00 tons. 

SS. Nacoochee, 3,0. 0 tons 





Address for particulars regard- 


ing Freight or Passage, 


W. H. Ruett, General Agent 
Savannah Fast Fr’t and Pass’: Line, 
317 Broadway, New YORK. 


J. D. HAsHaAGEN, Eastern Agent, 
S., F. & W. Railway, 261 Broadway, 
New YorRK. 


W. E. ARNOLD, G. T. P. A. 


W. L. James, Agent 13 South 3rd 
St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


R. L. WALKER, Agt., 
NEW FIER SS, N. R., 
NEW YORK. 
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FIF TE: 2EN-CENT READI. VG MATTER. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


GINGLE NUMBERS - - - 15 Cents, 


We give below the numbers of the Riverside Literature Series, wh 


| adopted for use in the various grades of the Borough Schools of 
he ATHENS, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Nos. 47, 48. Scudder’s Fables and Folk Stories.. . . . Second an 
Nos. . Hans Andersen’s Stories. . ee Picetgs: Sa 
Nos. . Hawthorne's Wonder-Book . 
Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha. , . 
Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish . 
Burroughs’s Birds and Bees . maar 
Whittier’s Snow-Bound, Among the Hills, and ie 
of Labor . 
Holmes’s Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill Battle 
and Other Poems . 
Longfellow’s Evangeline. . i. nee acd 
Essays from the Eighth Grade. setae of eee 
ton Irving -. ps 


Each, Net. 


ch have been 


Third Grades. 
Fourth Grade. 
Fifth Grade 
Fifth Grade. 
Sixth Grade. 
Sixth Grade. 


Seventh Grade, 
Seventh Grade. 


venth Graue, 
ehth Grade. 


ghth Grade. 


A Descriptive Circular, giving the Table of Contents of each ‘A a 56 


| Regular Numbers, and 9 Extra “Numbers of the Riverside Lit 


ies, will be sent to any address on fapreners. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 


4 Park Street, Boston; 11 East 171H Srreet, New 
28 LaxesipE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


> Se v- 


CO., 


YORK : 





ORPHEA Blank Order Book | 
M U S ; C BOX ES os eo “ai - ] ain tc ss ) 


In response to inquiries fron 
Are the sweetest, most complete, 300k of convenient size containir 


tone-sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- upon the Treasurer—and i: 


sical Boxes made, and any nuniber of their request—we are prepared t 


tunes can be obtained for them. Orders in the form of the ordinary 
Delightful family, wedding, anniversary, Book, Substantially Bound, 


and holiday gift. Buy “direct, of the | forated so that Orders may 
makers, the oldest, most reliable, | tached, at the following rates: 
and responsible firm. Inspect’n inv ited. | Order Book in Stock: A 
No Music Box can be guaranteed to wear 

well without Gautschi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 

Manufacturers Headquarters for 


r Blank Orders 
mplance with 
furnish such Blank 
Check or Receipt 
with Stubs Per- 
readily be de- 


lil Blanks Left 


Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, 


$2.00, 


Gem and Cone ert Roller Organs; also Books Printed to Special Order: 


Symphonions and Polyphones at With Name of District and Cou: 


owe Pi Co To 7 ‘ : . R89. | cluding Name of Treasureer if desir« 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824. Book Containing Three Hundred O: 


Wehavealso been printing Special Or 


r Blanks, in- 
ted in good style. 


$3.0 
der Books for Over- 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- 


REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. ships and School Districts, at same rate an 


na above, with changes desired. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, {"°PHILADELPHIA. J. P.M 





1 in same form as 


cCASHEY, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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BEST BOTANY TEXTS 


FOR SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, PRIVATE STUDENTS, AND 
THE GENERAL READER. 


Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United States. , Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life. 


A key to all trees east of the Rocky Mountains and 
north of southern Virginia and Missouri . . $1.00 
Gray’s How Plants Grow. An introduction to 
structural botany. Strictest scientific accuracy 
combined with simple and direct methods . . .80 
Gray’s How Plants Behave. Apn interesting ele- 
mentary work for private instruction and supple- 


mentary reading... eA ier 7 
Gray’s Lessons in Boteny. “The asteenii of 
botany for beginners and schools ....... 94 


Gray’s Manual of Botany of the Northern 
United States. Including the district east of the 
Mississippi and north of North Carolina and Ten- 
messee. Sixthedition........%. $1.62 

Gray’s Lessons and Manual. In one vol. Com- 

ng the Lessons in Botany and the Manual of 
oo. For Colleges and Schools . ~ $2.16 

Tourist’s Edition of Gray’s Manual of Botany. 
For Tourists and Botanists in Field Work. In 
answer to the many requests from botanists, the 
publishers print a special edition of Gray’s Manual 
of Botany on thin, tough paper. It is bound in 
full leather, with limp sides, cut plush, It is in- 
tended for the pocket or satchel, and will stand 


SOme Wage. 6 we te . $2.00 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany. The 
botanical text book in most common use in the 
high schools of the United States . . $1.80 
Coulter’s Botany of the Rocky Mountains. A 
Flora adapted to the mountain sections of the 
United States, to the 1ooth meridian . . $1.62 


Gray and Coulter’s Text-Book of Western 





Botany. Being Gray’s Lessons and Coulter's | 


Mauua! bound in one vol. 


Gray’s Structural Seeteniy; 
Botanical Text Book, the Maen 


thority. . 


American au- 
$2.00 


. $2.16 | 
Vales I. of Gray’s 


Goodale’s Physiological Sotsiny. Being Volume | 


II. of Gray’s Botanical Text-Book . 


. $2.00 ! 


A charming 
book for young readers, presenting the mysteries 
of plant life in the Pee clearest and simplest 
manner. ... . o seee 

Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature. Part I.— 
PLANTS. An excellent class-book, and a great 
favorite for family reading. . . . ~~... ss 44 


Steele’s 14 Weeks in Botany. Introducing the 
pupil at once to the study of the plants by means 
of living specimens. . . . . 1.5% s 3 $1.00 


Wood’s How’to Study Plants. The same asthe 
above work, with added chapters on Faience oot 
and Systematic Botany - « « $1.00 


Wood’s Object Lessons in cliains An intro- 
duction to the science, designed for pupils from 


**e* «© * * 


Io to 14 years of age . . . 4 6 1 ee we $1.00 
Wood’s Lessons in Botany. Revised edition 

gO 

Wood’s American Botanist and Florist. Both 


works recently revised by Professor O. R. Wills. 
Remarkably well adapted to class instruction and 
private study... 4... $1.75 
Wood's Descriptive Botany. Being the Flora 
only of the American Botanist and Florist +. $1.25 
Wood's New Class-Book of Botany. A stand- 

ard work of great merit for the student’s library 
$2.50 


Youmans’s First Book in Botany. It recognizes 
the true basis of a knowledge of botany to be that 


familiarity with the actual characters of plants 
which can only be eet by direct and habitual 
inepection of eh) 6 koe 6 Sk eee 64 


Youmans’s Descriptive hosed: A practical 
guide to the classification of plants, with a popular 
POOR 2d 6 ew ee ee ee $1.20 


Bentley’s Physiological Botany. Adapted to 
American schools as a sequel to Youmans’s. De- 
scriptive Botany $1.20 


at ane © 0 «2 oe ee 


THE BOTANIST’S MISCROSCOPE. 


With two lenses... . 
With three lenses. . . . . 1.1. se %s 


*“e.e © #© © © @ © 


aa i ee ee ae ee 


Designed for use with the American Book Company's Botanical Text-Books. It is a neat, convenient, effect- 
The two lenses magnify about fifteen diameters, three 


one-third more.. The miscroscope, with dissecting needles, is packed in a box which serves also 


ive mt—the best ever offered at the price. 
eee eles 


as a stand when the instrument is in use. Prof. Asa Gray said of this miscroscope : 


better can be made for the money.” 


For full descriptions of these books send for Botany Section of our List. 


: I do not think anything 


It describes all the best text-books 


of botany published in this country—books that are adapted to every grade of botany study, from the elementary 


class to the high school, academy and college. 
price. Specially favorable terms for introduction. 


= 


CINCINNATI 


Please mention PennsyLvaniA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


NEW YORK 


Mailed free on request. 
Correspondence cordially invited. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 
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“ The addition of stenography and typewriting to the education of young Seale inc 


reases very materially 


their chances of making a livelihood.” —W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


“NATIONAL” 


STANDARD 


IRKESPECTIVE OF PRICE 
THE BEST. 


Standard Keyboard. Automatic Tabulator. 
PERFECT ENVELOPE GUIDE. 


ASK FOR SPECIMEN OF ILLUMI- 
Highest Possible Quality. Lowest Price, 


NATED WORK. 


NATIONAL: TYPEWRITER GO., 





Color of Ink can be changed in- 
stantly, Absolutely perfect man- 
ifolder. Can be used with all du- 
plicating processes. 


Tx PEWRITER 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Or Money Refunded. 


Embodies every good quality found 
in other standard writing machines, 
and has many points of superiority all 
its own. 

Write for illustrated pamphlet, giving 
special features, etc. 

In writing mention THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, and we will send you a “ Colimbian” 
Calendar, good for 250 years. 


715, 717, 719 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sold all over the World. 








"WEBS TER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
“abreast of the Pimas. ‘DICTIONARY 


Educator. 











Successor of the 
“Unabridged.’’ 
Ten years were spent in 
revising, 100 editors em- 
ployed, and over $300,00¢ 
expended. 


Every Pers Person who 
reads and writes should 
own this Dictionary. It 
quickly and correctly an- 
swers the questions’ con- 
stantly arising concerning 
words — their history, 
spelling, - apamgacepeme 

: meaning, cte 

A Library in Itself. 1: ala gives ina 
form convenient for ready reference the facts often 
wanted concerning eminent persons, ancient and 
modern; noted fictitious persons and places; the 
countries, cities, towns, and natural features of the 
globe; translation of foreign quotations, words, 
and proverbs; ctc., etc., ete. 

This Work is Invaluable in the house- 
hold, and to the teacher, scholar, professional man 
and self-educator. 


Sold by Ail Booksellers. 


_rereeee eee 
¥ hd 


G 
WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


+ C. Merriam Co., Pub’rs, 
Springfield, Mass. 


oF i’o not buy cheap photographic 
reprints of ancient editions. 

ng~send for free prospectns contain- 
ing specimen pages, illustrations, ete. 
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‘Blank Order Book 


On Treasurer of School District. 


In response to inquiries from School Officers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 
their request—we are prepare d to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 


Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 


Books Printed to Special Order: 





POY YY YY 7eai14ee et eeniieney 


With Name of District and Count 1 other Blanks, in- 
cluding Name of Treasureer if desiré nted in good style, 
300k Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3 

We have also been printing Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for Road ( Co mmissioners, in Town- 
ships and School Districts, i 


n same form as 
above, with changes desired. 
J. FP. McC ASEHEY, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


oo 


at Sar 


Ss. R. Winchell’s Teachers’ Agency. 
This is a personal Agency. Its aim is, by personal re- 
commendation, to supply vacancies with teachers. I can 
nut be of much service toany teacher whom I do not know well 
enough personally or by reputation to recommend on my own 
responsibility. I hed ant to ed with competent 
teachers in all gradcs—from the Kindergarten to the University. 
Such teachers are always in deman Superintendents and 
employers of teachers may always depend satisfactory ser- 
and correspondence is solicited when vacancies are to be 
Teachers may obtain Enrollment Blank by sending a two- 
No fee for reg istration Address 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


be come acq 


vice, 
tilled 
‘ ofon at Yes ge stamp. 

-12 . R. Wineheil, 




















ROBINSON’S NEW ARITHMETICS 


Just issued, not only retain the sterling strength, directness, and simplicity of Robinson’s 
Progressive Arithroetics, upon which they are based, but also present much new material 
and embody such changes as were deemed necessary to thoroughly modernize the Series. 


Robinson’s New Primary Arithmetic, $.18, is ao or- 
derly development of fundamental principles by concrete examples and 





by lessons appealing to the experience and observation of children, 


Robinson’s New Rudiments 
of Arithmetic, §.30, covers more 
ground than the Primary but is an excellent 
beginners’ book to precede Robinson's New 
Practical where a two-book course is de- 
sired. © Objective treatment, clear direct 
methods, and an abundance of concrete 
problems are marked features of the work. 


Robinson’s New Practical 
Arithmetic, §.65. Hundreds of teach- 
ers have said of the earlier work that the 
best arithmetic they ever saw was Robinson’s 
Practical. . Besides containing all the merits 
of the previous work, the New Practical is 
improved at every point. The revision has 
been thorough and systematic. 


just added to our New Series of 
ENGLISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS 


Marmion ; A Tale of Flodden Field. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. With 
a portrait of the author and a Map showing the supposed routes of 
Marmion and the positions of the English and Scotch forces at Flodden 
Field. 12mo. Boards. 247 pages, $.40. The Series now includes; 


Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of Scott’s Ivanhoe $ 50 

Chatham $.20 Scott’s Marmion .40 

The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from Irving’s Sketch Book—Ten Selections .20 

The Spectator .20 Shakespeare’s Julius’ Caesar .20 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night 20 


NEWEST TEXTS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Apgur’s Trees of the Northern United States §1.00. 
Appletons’ Schoo! Physics $1.00. Winslow’s Principles 


of Agriculture $.60. 


Armstrong and Norton’s Laboratory Manual of Chem- 


istry $.50. 


Science Section of our List describes works on Astronomy by Lockyer, Bowen, Kiddle, 
etc. Botany by Gray, Wood, Coulter and Youmans. Chemistry by Cooley, Youmans, 
Eliot and Storer, Clarke, and Roscoe. Geology by Dana, LeConte, Geikie, and Nichol- 
son. Physics by Ganot, Trowbridge, Cooley, and Steele. Zéology by Holder, Morse, 


Nicholson, Hooker and Tenney. 


Steele’s Science Series, and Physiologies of all grades, including four series endorsed by 


the W. C. T. U. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price—special terms for introduction. ‘‘ Educational! 
sulletin ’’ of new bdoks. Catalogue Sections, and Circulars free on request. Correspond- 


ence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO BOSTO 


Piease mention PENNSYLVANIA ScCiiooL JOURNAL 




















“ The addition of stenography and typewriting to the education of young people increases very materially 
their chances of making a livelihood.”——-W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


Color of Ink can be changed in 
stantly, Absolutely perfe : 
ifolder. Can be used 


plicating processes 


“Seon TYPEWRITER 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Or Money Refunded. 


Embodies every good quality found 
in other standard writing machines, 
and has many points of supericrity all 
its own. 


. 3 it ‘illustrated pamphlet, givi 
Staudard Keyboard. Automatic Tabulator. Write for Migstreted pamphie vie 
PERFECT ENVELOPE GUIDE. special features, etc. 


ASK FOR SPECIMEN OF ILLUMI- | i el stad wakes ore ee 
$60. NATED WORK. In w riting mention \ i ANIA OL 
JouRNAL, and we will sen : mbian 


Highest Possible Quality, Lowest Price, Calendar, good for 250 years. 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER GO., ™viicsstisiienee* 


Sold all over the W orld. 


? on: _. {Blank Order Book 
“Dowd n Russia Leather,” |. on 2eesurer or seno0i piste 








In response to inquiries fr ficers fora 
Book of convenient size cont Blank Orders 
“Thave allthe Eight Num- | 4pm the Treasurer—a apnence Wm 

* oO Z their request—we are prepared t rnish s Blank 

bers of your Franklin Square | Orders in the form of the ordi y Che r Receipt 
. Ae. x gs Book, Substantially Bound th Stubs Per- 
Song Collection, and by way | forated so that Oriers may readily be de- 


of showing my very high ap- __ | tached, at the following ra 
Pee. 2 ‘gt Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
preciation of them hav Cc had | ¢ mca hat ane: csc . 


them handsomely bound in Hundred Orders, $2.00. 
Russia Leather, and use | Books Printed to Special Order: 


” With Name of District and Count r Blanks, in- 
them constantly. | cluding Name of Treasureer if desired, print: i g style. 
: : c é - | Book Containing Three Hundred Orde ; 
Extract from Letter of J. W. Randall, of Randall & |  Wehavealso been printing Special Order Books for Over- 
Randall, Counsellors at Law, Annapolis, Maryland. | seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- 
Sold Everywhere. Price, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. | ships and School Distric ts, at same me form as 
Full contents of the Several Numbers, with Speci- | above, with changes desired 
= wie, RF cmegees Te a me higery sent by J. FP. McC ASEKEY, 
é or & 5, New x y ss _ 
arper & Brothers, New York, to any addres Lancaster, Pa. 





Ss. R. Winchell’s Teachers’ Agency. 
This is a personal Agency. Its a ’y personal re- 
commendation, to supply vacatr nt né I can 


AND MEMORIAL | not be of much service to any teach« I 1ot know well 

F we SOUVENIR, 1893. enough personally or by reputation t end on my own 
Site Century Magazine ; Lib- responsibility. I want to become i w mpetent 

LT > . ' . iversity, 


teachers in all gradcs—from the Kin 
rally Illustrated; Special Contributions from best writers. | Such teachers are always in den ; tendents and 
Chree Services of Salute to the Flag. Also Mrs. Sherwood’s | ¢™ployers of teachers may always dk tis y Ser- 
di he F ” : ar oe “ar vice, and correspondence is solicite ci e to be 
mane ing the Flag. Readings, Recitations and Songs (with | filled. Teachers may obtain Enrollment | k by sending atwo- 
sic) for every School, Scholar and Patriot. 15 cents (mailed); | cent postage stamp. No fee for regis i Address 
. _ - i 262 maak 1e ; ie 
1.50 per doz, Address Acmz Haversack, Syracuse, N.Y. ' 8-12 S. R. Winchell, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


























MILNE’S NEW ARITHMETICS 


An original, progressive and thoroughly modern two-book course. By WILLIAM J, 


MILNE, Ph. D., LL. D., President of the New York State Normal College, Albany, N. Y., 


has just been completed by the publication of 


Miine’s Elementsof Arithmetic 


12mo,cloth,240 pages. 30 cents. 


It is something more than a mere beginner’s book. 
7° contains a brief elementary course ‘n arithmetic, 
sufficient to impart such knowledge of the science as 
will enable pupils who go no farther in arithmetical 
study than this book will take them, to perform most 
of the processes required in business life. The sub 
ject is presented ‘in a natural, progressive, logical 
manner, and the plan pursued is one calculated to 


Milne’s Standard Arithmetic 


12mo, cloth, 428 pages. 65 cents. 


* A book to meet the needs of our modern schools. 
The method is scientific—first inductive, then de- 
ductive; the work is written in good, clear English ; 
it is well supplied with practical examples; and can 
be adapted to short or long courses. The author’s 
plan is to teach rapidity and accuracy. by a thorough 
drill on first principles, then to take up rapidly the 
essentials of business arithmetic.”’— Brown Magazine. 





develop and stimulate habits of investigation. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS 
Providing the gems of English literature for class use. 
Carefully edited, supplied with adequate notes, uniformly 
bound in boards, and attractive in appearance, this ser- 
ies presents the best edition published of the works in- 
cluded at anything like the price at which these are 


sold. The following are now ready : 
Macaulay’s Second maeny on the Earl Scott’s Ivanhoe - - “ -" .50 
of Chatham - - $. 20 Scott’s Marmion - - - - $ .40 
The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, from Irving’s Sketch-Book, ten selections - .20 
the “Spectator” - - .20 Shakespeare’s Jape Caesar - - +20 

Shakespeare’ s Twelfth Night - 20 
A TIMELY BOOK ENGLISH HISTORY 

A Brief History of the Hawaiian People. Kings of England in a Nutshell. By Gai. 
Published by order of the HAMILTON. Characteristic pictures and catchy 


By W. D. ALEXANDER. 


An invaluable 





Board of Education of the Hawaiian Kingdom. hymes descriptive of each reign. 
8vo, cloth, 341 pages. Fully illustrated. 7 Maps, aid to memory and an epitome of English History 
. $1.50 Small 4to. Handsome cloth... . . » 60 cents. 


Chronological Tables, etc. . 


NEWEST TEXTS IN NATURAL SCIENCE 


Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United States . . $1.00 
Appletons’ School Physics . eis ‘ 1,00 
Winslow’s Principles of Agriculture . 60 
Armstrong and Norton’s Laboratory Manual of Che mistry : 50 


BOOKS SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
Our list of over 3000 volumes embraces the leading American text-books. 
They are described in Catalogue Sections 1, Reading; 2, Supplementary Reading; 3, Arithmetic; 
5, Penmanship; 6, Geography; 7 History; 8, Spelling; 9, English Language and Grammar; 10, 
Drawing; 11, Music; 12, Book keeping. For the best texts in the higher branches consult Catalogue 


Sections 4, Higher Mathematics; 13, Ancient Languages ; 15, Science; 17, 
Philosophy, &c.; 18, Civics. We also publish a large number of valuable pedagogies and referenc: 
works for teachers. Catalogue Sections are mailed free on request. Correspondence on all matte: 


pertaining to text-books for schools 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


BOSTON 


14, Modern Languages ; 


eora 


ially invited. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
OL JOURNAL 


Please mention PENNSYLVANIA Sci 
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“ The addition of Senagrephy and typewriting to the education of young people increases very materi: ally 
ihood.”—W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner.of Education 


_ “NATION 


STANDARD 


IRKESPECTIVE OF PRICE 
THE BEST. 


Standard Keyboard. ‘Automatic Tabulator. 
PERFECT ENVELOPE €CUIDE. 
$60, 


ASK FOR SPECIMEN OF ILLUMI- 
Highest Possible Quality. Lowest Price. | 


NATED WORK. 


L” 


Color of Ink can be « hanged in- 
stantly, Absolutely perfect man 
ifolder. Can be used wi th all du 
plicating processes 


Ty PEWRITER 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Or Money Refunded. 


quality found 
machines, 
iority all 


Embodies every good 
in other standard 
and has many points ol 
its own. 

Write for illustrated 
special features, etc. 

In writing mention THI 
JOURNAL, and we will 
Calendar, good for 250 yea: 


ing 


writ 
Super 


, Giving 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER GO., 7°20: 
Sold all over the World 





pluribus unum. Yt is a curious paradox that the more 
DE candidates an Agency has, the fewer it will recommend 
or a particular place. The Irish steward apologized for writ- 
ing so long a letter because he had not time to write a shorter 
one, Sosome Agencies have to send notices to every Tom, Dick 
and Harry on their list, because they have nota large enough 
registration to pick out just ‘Ae man. Here are a few places 
filled by us in 1862, where (1) application was made to us, (2) 
we recommended a candidate as ‘Ae one, and (3) he was elected, 
Men.—(r) Ass’t Sup’t, Cleveland, O., $2700; Principals of 
Academies, (2) Factoryville, Pa., $1800: (3) Hiawatha, Ks., 
$1300. Principals of High Schools, (4) Pueblo, Colo., $1800; 


Suspension Bridge, PLU daga Valley, N. 


N.Y 9 $E900% Dey se $rrom; (7) 
Assistant teachers, 


Gre anville, $1100 (8) Winona Bér- 
mal, pape (9) Omaha, Neb., $1500; (10) Pueblo, Colo., 

$1200. Women.—Teacher of Methods, (tr) Davenport, la., 
$1200 ; (rz) Utica, N. Y., $1000; (13) Cedar Falls, Ia., $1000; 
14) Grand Forks, No. Dak., f1000, (15) Winona, Minn, $900 ; 
16) Emporia, Ks., g900. Other assistant teachers, Baton 
Rouge, La., $9co; (17) St. Cloud, Minn., $750; (18) Salt Lake 
City, Utah, $600. In many places where salary was not fixed 
we named three candidates at different — and one was 
selected, usually at the highest. We seldom name more 


than thrce candidates, and if sufficient details UNUM 
* 


are given can usually fix om just one, 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


x x XH & 
* Famous, * 


The Franklin Square Library series of cheap 
but first-class fiction, history, biography and gen- 
eral 5 aor geet ublished by Harper & Brothers, 
New York,  Iemnetia In the Franklin ane are 
Song Collection the publishers have applied this 
idea to music, giving for fifty cents in each number 
what would otherwise cost many dollars. The 
miusie is of the choicest, and the selections have 
been made with care and taste.—Detrott Post. 

Price, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. Address the Pub- 
lishers as above for full contents of the Several 
Numbers thus far issuéd, with Specimen Pages of 
Songs for School and Home, sent without cost. 











Blank Order Book 


On Treasurer of Sch 


n x mhcers for a 
Blank k Orders 
with 


In response to inquines ft 
Book of convenient size conta 
upon the Treasurer 
their request—we are prepare Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordi Che Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound , Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 

Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 


nce 


Books Printed to Special Order: 

With Name of District and C 
cluding Name of Treasure¢ r if des printed 
Book Containing Three Hundred Or : 

We have also been printing Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for Road Cor ssioners, in Town- 
shrps and School Districts, at s t n same form as 
above, with changes desired. 


styic, 


J. P. McCASHEY, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Ss. R. Winchell’s Teachers’ Agency. 

This is a personal Agency. Its a by personal re- 
commendation, to supply vacancies with t can 
not be of much service to any teach I de t know well 
enough personally or by reputatic : nend on my own 
a I want to become a , competent 
teachers in all gradcs—from the Kindergarten t iversi 
Such teachers are always in demaz Superint 
employers of teachers may always depend on satisfactory ser- 
vice, and correspondence is solicited when vacancies are to be 
filled. Teachers may obtain Enrollment Bi ending atwo- 
cent postage stamp. No fee for registration Address 
8-12 S. R. Wineheall, 262 W agree Ave., C hicago. 
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» the T 
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American Book Company 


The leading American text-books are published by the American Book 
Company. Their catalogue of over 3,000 volumes embraces the principal 
common school text-books used in the United States and there is hardly 
a country or city school where their books are not used. _ Besides, they 
are constantly bringing out new books to meet new demands in every de- 
partment. These include recent and standard works in English Literat- 
ure, all departments of the Natural Sciences, Mathematics, and Ancient 
and Modern Languages, Pedagogy, etc. The following are among their 








Latest Fublications 


' Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic, . . . .30 | Scott’s Marmion, .. . .40 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic, . . . . .65 | Kings of Eogland in a Nutshell, oy 
Milne’s High School Algebra,.. . .$t.00 | ‘‘Gail Hamilton,” ....... ‘60 


Robinson’s New Primary Arithmetic, .18 | Catheart’s Literary Reader, a new 
Robinson’s New Rudiments of Arith- | Manual of English Literature,. . 1.15 
metic, . . .. . .jo | The Schoolmaster in Literature; wit 
Robinson’s New Practical Aritkiinatic, .35 | an introduction by Edward Eggles- 
English Classics for Schools: | ton, . 6 ete: < Mead 
The gems of English Literature in | Deoyepring’ . ince Reader on the 
best and cheapest form. Cumulative Method,. ...... .95 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl Harper & Miller’s Virgil’s Aeneid, . $1.25 
of Chatham,.. .. . .20 | Morris’s Physical Education in the 
Irving’s Sketch- book—Ten ‘Selec- | Public Schools, ... - . . . .-« . $1.00 
tions, ... +. 80 Appleton’s Manual of Peomnbiin, S50 


The Sir Roger de Covestey Papers, Webster's Primary School Dictionary, .48 
from the Spectator, . a Webster’s Common School Dictionary, .72 


N 
oO 





Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, . .20 | Webster’s High School Dictionary,. . .98 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, 20 These Dictionaries are new editions, 
Scott’s Ivanhoe, . _ 50 | based on the ‘‘International.’’ 


Arbor Day Leaves. By N. H. Eccissron, of the 
Forestry Devision of the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington. An illustrated, attractive pamphlet presenting a com- 
plete Programme for Arbor Day observance, including Read- 
ings, Recitations, Music and information in regard to the 
origin and growth of Arbor Day. Price, prepaid, «10, 25 
copies, prepaid, $2.00, 100 copies, prepaid, $5.00. 
Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Catalogues, in any branch free. No matter what the subject in 
which the best text-book is desired, consult the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


Please mention PennsyLvanta SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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leek +t pReUGgH+HE+INDEX. 


End of Forty-First Volame.—The present issue 
ends our Forty-first Volume. May The /ourna/ not hope for 
an increased Subscription list upos the volume which opens 
next month with the guly No.? We shall try to give both 
Teacher and Director full value on investment. If the School 
Director does not wish to k his copy of Zhe Yournal, he 
can benefit the nearest school by sending it to the teacher. 





Subscription Blank. 


Will the Secretary please use the Subscrip- 
tion Blank enclosed in this issue for his cou- 
venience in ordering Subscription for hi» 
Board of Directors? 


“s ” Hf 66 ” 
Jun93.” Watch Your Credits. “Jun93. 
We credit money received by placing «gainst the subscribers’ 

namesthe date to which they have pais for 7The Yournad. 
+ Jun93” means Expires with June 1893. When you 
send money, the next number, or the next but one, should have 
the figures after your name changed. 
immediately and tell us how much money you sent, the day 
when you mailed the letter, and all about it. Money-orders, 
registered letters, and drafts, afford a ready means of sending 
money safely. Money thus sent is at our risk. Money in 
ordinary letters is at the risk of the sender. 

‘Sa Please renew subscription as soon as the new 
Board is organized, and send us, on the blank form enclosed in 
this number, the name and post-office addréss of each member 
of your Board, so that the first issue of the next volume—be- 
ginning with ea ty Number—may be sent you promptly and 
without delay. ¢ now prepay ail postage. 





in all cases payable at Lancaster, #of at Harrisburg. 

Five copies One Year for $7.00. All postage prepaid, 
Full sets of Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal—41 volumes—can be had at low rate 
by addressing the office of publication 
| at Lancaster, Pa. 





Make Postal Money Orders to Penn'a School Yournal 


: 
| 


If this is not done, write | 


Important Notice. 


Tc Secretarics.— The Secretaries of the New Boards 
should report AT ONCE to their respective County Superin- 
tendents the organization of their Boards ; that is, who has been 
elected President, who’ is Treasurer, and who is Secretary, 
with the post-office address of each of these officers. The 
County Superintendent will report these items to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and the name of the Secretary will 
be entered upon the subscription list of Zhe Yournal, which 
will be mailed to his address during the ensuing year, free of 
cost to the Board. 

Renew Subscription,—We shall regard it a favor if 
those of our subscribers who wish 7he Yournal continued to 
their address for the new volume, will order subscription as 
early as convenient, that their names may not be removed from 
the printed mailing list. 

Last No. of ool Year.—The present (Junc) issue 
completes the current volume. The 42d volume will begin 
with the July No. Each subscriber whose copy is dated ‘‘June 
07” will please renew subscription if it is desired that Zhe 
Fournai shall be continued. When renewals are made thus 
promptly, the name of the subscriber is not taken from our 
printed mailing list. There is less risk of error, aud The 
Journai is continued from month to month without any break 
in the subscription 

July Namber,.—Our issue for 
the new volume, may not be mailed before the 7th or 8th of thai 
month, in order that our mailing lists, with the names of the 
newly-elected Secretaries of School Boards, may be as full and 
complete as possible. | 


July, the first number of 





The Secretaries will please report the 
new organizations of their Boards a/ once to the Department 
of Common Schools, through their respective Cou.iy Superin- 
tendertts, in order that there may be no delay in mailing Zhe 
Journal to each officer entitled to receive it 

See the Index.—The attention of the reader is called to 
the Index found at the inning of this issue. It gives the 
variety and scope of educational and other topics treated. 
Journal aims to be a reflex of the most progressive educational 
sentiment of the time ; it presents the live educational questions 
of the day; and so far as may be, wil! aid whatever measures 

romise to advance the interests of the great work which has 
se so largely confided to the Teachers and Directors of thie 
State. 

Report to the Department.—Wil! the Secretary 0: 
each School Board, who is continued in office for the new schuv 
year, please report at once the mew organization of the Boara 
to the County Rapertsteadant, that it may be known at once t 
the Department of Public Instruction at Harrisburg? 7h: 
School Journal can then be continued promptly to the Secre 
tary; or, in case of a change in this office, will the old Secre 
tary please suggest this action to hi« . 
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G. & C. Merriam fo. 
$ Publishers 


5, Mprinete, INTERNATIONAL 
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; editions. 
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| @ Abreast of the Times. 
§ A Grand Educator. 
$ Successor of the ¢ 
' ; “Unabridged.’’ 
. Ten years spent $ 
. in revising, 100 ed- @ 
2 itors employed,and $ 
. more than $300,000 @ 
: expended. 4 
| 7 
Everybody $ 
$ should own this @ 
2 Dictionary. It an- § 
$ swers all questions @ 
$ concerning the his- § 
> tory, spelling, pro- $ 
° nunciation, and @ 
> meaning of words. $ 
¢ ALibraryin Itself. Ialsogives ¢ 
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@ eminent perspns; facts concerning the @ 
§ countries, cities towns, and natural fea- $ 
@ tures of the’ »; particulars concerning $ 
@ noted fictitioU™}-rsons and places; trans- @ 
} lation of foreigM qw:stions, words, and @ 
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§ This WorkisIi valuable inthe ¢ 
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Blank Order Book 


On Treasurer of School District 
In response to inquines from School Officers fora 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 


upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 
their request—-we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 


Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 


Order Book in Stock: All flanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 


Books Printed to Special Order: 
With Name of District and County, and oth: 
cluding Name of Treasureer if desired, printed ir 
Book Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.0 
We have also been printing Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- 
shrps and School Districts, at same rate and im same form as 
above, with changes desired. 


r Blanks, in- 
good style, 





J. FP. McCASKEY, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Ss. R. Winchell’s Teachers’ Agency. 

This is a personal Agency. Its aim is, by personal re- 
commendation, to supply vacancies with teachers. I can 
not be of much service to any teacher whom I do not know well 
enough personally or by reputation to recommend on my own 
responsibility. I want to become acquainted with competent 
teachers in all gradcs—from the Kindergarten to the University, 
Such teachers are always in demand. Superintendents and 
employers of teachers may always depend on satisfactory ser- 
vice, and correspondence is solicited when vacancies ate to be 
filled. Teachers may obtain Enrollment Blank by sending atwo- 
cent postage stamp. No fee for registration. Address 
8:12 8S. R. Winchell, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 























says, that to read is 
“to know fully; to 


' ae 
Webster's 
i comprehend.” In 
International (2. 3° ins desini 
tion, the importance of the reading les- 


son can hardly be over-estimated. 
Reading is the most important subject 


taught in. school. It is the key that 
unlocks universal knowledge. How to 
read should be the first thing taught— 
what to read the second. Purity of 
style and accuracy of expression should 
characterize even the earliest work. In- 
formation, as such, should be deferred 
until the children read fluently and in- 
telligently the words within their range. 

The standard series of readers of the 
United States (see next column) teach 
reading by the best methods, and, what 
is more, teach a iove of reading and of 
good literature. The upper numbers in 
each series give invaluable information 


in the Natural Sciences, History, Biog- 
raphy, etc. 
Most now understand and ap- 
preciate how carefully 
Teachers and satisfactor ily we sup- 
ply their wants by mail, 
and hence our great volume 
of correspondence. 
School Some have not yet 
Offi learned this; when they 
cers do, our business by mail 
will be still larger. 

Make the experiment: If you wanta 
better text-book in any branch, write to 
us and say so; give us the particulars 
and see how quickly and satisfactorily 
we will serve you. Try it. 

P. S—Do you understand that AMERICAN 
Mini tate intel Sete on oe 

C ates C 
receipt of the wholesale price ? = emia od 
e do, Cincinnati 


Chicago 
Boston 


Standard 
American Reading Books 


Appletons’ School Readers 

Barnes’s New National Readers 
Harper’s New Readers 

McGuffey’s Revised Eclectie Readers 
Swinton’s Readers 


Supplementary Reading 


Johonnot’s Historica: Readers 
Johonnot’s Natural History Readers 
McGuffey’s Alternate Readers 
Standard Supplementary Readers 
Swinton’s Advanced Readers 
McGuffey’s Natural History Readers 
Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs 
Johonnot’s Geographical Reader 
Shepherd’s Historical Reader 


Latest Publications 


Milne’s Elements of Arith- 
metic ; . $0.30 

Miine’s Standard Arithmetic . 65 

Milne’s High School Algebra 1.00 


Robinson’s New Primary 
Asithmene 5 18 
New Rudiments of Arithmetic. 30 
New Practical Arithmetic... , .05 

Ba ley’s American Mental 
Ave OS ccs ae he 35 


English Classics for Schools 
Arnold’s (Matthew) Sohrab and 
Rustum . 
Emerson’s American Scholar . .20 
Irving’s Sketch Book—Ten Se- 


lections.. . oe 6 30 
Macatilay’s C thatham. . . .. -20 
IUGR <a eo aes .50 
DRGs es al. a8 0 0 oe tks 40 
jules. Vs so we ae 20 
Twelfth Night .....46. -20 
Merchant of Venice . . +20 
Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 

From 7he Spectator oe -20 


English Kings in a Nutshell. 
By “ Gail Hamilton ” : 
Cathcart’s Literary Reader. A 
New Manual of English Litera- 
CMEC edie ss fpr eo 1.15 
The Schoolmaster in ean 
ture... » 
Alexander's Brief ‘History oe 


the Hawaiian People .. . . 1.50 
Apgar’s Trees of the Northern 
United States. ...... 1.00 


Dreyspring’s French Reader 
on the Cumulative Method. .75 
Harper and Miller's Vergil’s 
Aeneid ..;. « 1.25 
Morris’s Physical Education * 1.00 
Appletons’ Msnual of Pen- 
MONENID oes >) de ee 50° 


Webstir’s Primary School 
Dictianary- .. . owe .48 

Webste.’s Common School 
Dictvrary: : . a ere a +72 

Webste,'s High School Dic- 

— tional)... « «<b sakeS ; 


These ictionaries are al! new edi- 
tions based on the “ Infeational.’”’ 
Fuller an! better than any others. , 


Please mention PennsyLvanta Scrioor JOURNAL 
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